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Tuftriow Race of Pa 
ſuch as Can 
neſs that 


umerous and 
a0 of a 


'D E D I 03 T 10 N, 4 
ef Felici ity than your ſelf : But you 


are ſenſible, Sir, that the beſt Judges 


of Human Nature would not eſteem 


= 


you ſuch, notwithſtanding theſe Ad- 


f | vantages, did vou not bollels the 
5 DE Endowments of the Mind. 


tlie Qualities that i improye 


the Gentleman, a mere amiable Cha- 


9 racter, into that of the higheſt Uti- 


lity, the Patriot: Tis by cheſe alone 


1 that Honours, Riches, and Intereſt 
become uſeful, and conduce not on- 


ly to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, 
but to that of Mankind in general; 


e tis by theſe, that a Man not only diſ- 


penſes Good in his own Time, but 


1 entails a laſting and improveable Fe 5 
1 oY on Aﬀer-Ages. i 3% 1 


THE Advantage ofije pet « le; 


to this Piece, might here be a ſuffi- 
| cient Reaſon for a Dedication, had T 
ꝝiot been affected with a much ſtrong- 
| er Motive, the 


eſire J have of. de- 


175 claring to the World how: much 1 


PCI 


1 am indebted to Jour an, Iam 
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Cab that this Performance is a 

ſmall Return for the Favours 
* received; and yet I ſhould think 
my Labour very well beſtowed, could 
I. be" the leaſt Part of that Ap- 
probation you will give the Learned 
Author of the Original. I have this 
at leaſt in my favour, that tis much 
more diffwult to tranſlate. chan to 
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1 DEDICATION, 
of Felicity than your {elf : But you 
are ſenſible, Sir, 2 the beſt Judges 
of Human Nature would not eſteem 
you ſuch, notwithſtanding theſe Ad. 
vantages, did you not poſſeſs the 
Nobler Endowments of the Mind. 

Theſe are the Qualities that improve 
the Gentleman, a mere amiable Cha- 
racer, into that of the higheſt Uti- 
lity, the Patriot: Tis by theſe alone 

that Honours, Riches, and Intereſt 

become uſeful, and conduce not on- 
ly to the Happineſs of the Poſſeſſor, 
but to that of Mankind in general; 
tis by theſe, that a Man not only diſ- 
penſes Good in his own Time, but 
entails a laſting and improveable Fe- 
licity c on After Ages. 


THE Advantage af your deals 


to this Piece, might here be a ſuffi- 


cient Reaſon for a Dedication, had I 
not been affected with a much ſtrong- 
er Motive, the Deſire I have of. de- 
claring to the World how much ! 
am indebted to your Downey I am 


benſible 
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DEDICATION „ 
2 that this Performance is a 


ſmall Return for the Favours 
I've e received; and yet I ſhould think 


my Labour very well beſtowed, could 
7 deſerve the leaſt Part of that Ap- 
probation you will give the Learned 


4 


A Author of the Original. I have this 


t feaſt in my favour, that tis much 
more difficult to trandlate than to 
compole. 


THAT you may oh Bre and con- 
tinue to be the Patron of Learning 
and Virtue, and the Happineſs of Ix 
are honoured with your F riend- 5 


. is the fincere With oh, 


s 1 3 
Nr mf 2 and 
my Obliged 5, ervant, 


ALEXANDER GORDON» 
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N HE gre reat Fiewe the Moth 
5 IE Scipio Maffei makes in the 


N 


many excellent Works he has 


3 publiſhed, made me anxious to ſee this 
his laſt Performance on the ancient Am- 
 phitheatres ; which by a diligent Peru- 


ſal ] found of the greater Importance, as 


it u handled with that ſuperior Share 
of Learning, Truth and Accuracy, wich 
runs throughout the Whole. : 
The Author (whoſe chief fault, if any 
a all, ſeems to be that becoming Modeſty 


which j rs the ſureſt Evidence of good Senſe, 


and what commonly attends Merit] has 


not prefix d his Name to his-Treatiſe, tho 
by the elegant Manner in which the Piece 


2s conducted, none vers d in Italian Anti- 
 quity can be ar a loſs,on reading, to judge 
3 the for- of the avoremention'd Gentle- 
man; aud indeed it eh Was compiled 


by him. 
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els Learned World, and the juſt 
Fame he has acquired. by the 


CEO 


lian, gives the Public to underſtand in his Pre. 


face, that it was deſigned to be the laſs Tome 


of a Work, which the Author intended to 
publiſh under the Title 75 Verona IIluſtrata, 
tho' now it happens to be the firſt : and the 


Neaſon given, is, becauſe this Treatiſe on 
= the Amphitheatres was, he ſays, with great 
12 e fought after by the Curious in 
= /:veral parts of Europe; for which reaſon 
te prevailed on the Author, \ who, he adds, 
; is ſufficiently well known | 79 give him the 
Copy, that it might be publiſhed apart, and 


without delay. 


He. likewiſe tells us, that by giving fuch 


an Account of the Work, the Reader may 


know the Reaſon why he did not print it 


in a larger Volume; nay, even in Folio, 


as ſome defired it might, there being fo 
many who in this Age love coſily Perfor- 


ances, as if, ſays he, a Book had not its 
greateſt Value from the Matter it contains, 


but from the Price alone, He likewiſe 


adds, that the Treatiſe, as 21 was printed 5 
in the original Italian, rs ſuited to the Size 


of the other Tomes, that are to be pub 


iſhed, and to the Copper-plates in them, 
_ "which tho ſmall, are however not leſs ſa- 
Hactory with regard to their illuſtrating 
e Subjett, nor are they in the main leſs 
= waluable ; and he appeals to the Curious, 
Whether it is not better to publiſh the Prints 


A 4 relating 


„ vii 
The Editor of the original Treatiſe in Ita- 
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vii PREFACE. 


have taken of publiſhing Ornaments and 
ver belong'd to them. 
Form in which the Cuts in theltalian Ori- 
ger travelling in Italy, may have the Plea- 


ſure of carrying the Book in his Pocket ; 
ſo that at whatever time © viſits the an 


 ExalFnefs. 


Italian Publ; ;ſher ſays in his Preface, I ſhall 


there appeur more Erudition, Truth or Ac. 
curac). 


relating to the Amphitheaires in a {mall 

Size, than in a manner too much prattiſed 
at preſent, which muſt be diſreliſped by thoſe 
who truly underſland Antiquity ; by which 
he means the pompous way ſome People 


Parts to Remains of Antiquity, which ne- # 
The ſame Editor ſubjoius, that by the 


ginal are exhibited, [which are the ſame 
with theſe in this Book Ihe learned Stran- 


cient Monuments themſelves, from whith 
the whole is taken, he may thereby be able 
to examine and fee if what is repreſented 
in the Treatiſe be according to Truth and 


This being the Subſtance of what the 


nat for my part anticipate the Satisfaction 
which the learned Reader will have in per- 
wſmpg the 8 itſelf: I ſball therefore 
| only fay in 0 genera, tho with Deference 
to the Opinion of better Fudzes, that there 
are few Books of ſo [mall a "Size, wherein 


For not only has the Auihor given 

the ArchiteFfonic Parts of the Buildings 
as examined by himſelf on ih Hol, but as 
| 3 3 meaſured | 


2 
| . — 
— 


PAEFACE. ix 

meaſured with his own Hand's in the moſt 
ract manner imaginable, as will ſoon ap- 
pear in reading the Book itſelf. There is 
great Difference therefore between the 
Marqu Maffei, and others who have wrote 
before him on the Subject, ſince they having 
relied on the Accounts they had from {e- 
cond Hands, and at a diſtance, have there- 
not only been miſled "themſelves, buf 
miſguided others, who copying from them, 


abe only contributed to multiply Error. 


Hut our Author, on the contrary, has nei. 
ther regarded what has been ſaid concern- 
ing theſe things, tho the Aſſertions of 


red Men, nor been byaſsd in any one 


Point, wherever their Accounts have in- 
re rfered with, or contraditted Matter of 
Fat, alway: directing hi! mjelf by the Build- 
gs and Monuments of Antiquity till 
ſi 46 ting. 

And as it is certain, that the Neglect 


W 2 digging to the Foundations of the Am- 
 /-:theaters, in order to arſcover the Parts 
8 thoſe Struttures under Ground, Has oc- 


caſieoned the Authors, who till now, haue 
ireated about them, either to ſpeak ſo flight- 


en that Head, Las if examining the 


Foundations, was of no Importance in their 

Accounts of the Superſtructure) or if they 
have mentioned any thing this way, their 
Deſcriptions have of neceſ/ity been very 
imperfett and erroneous 3 and . t is 


iin. 


a + ” * = 
err 


JJ. 
impoſſible for their Readers to have 
from them any true Idea of thoſe mag- 
n:ficent Edifices. Our Author has beer, 
ſo far from imitating their Example 
mm this particular, that ſcarce has any 
part belonging to the Amphitheatre: 
been exhibited with more Skill and Accu- 
racy, than thoſe under ground. In this 
he has ſucceeded ſo well, that he has given 
an exact Plan of the Foundations of the 
Walls of the exterior and interior Inclo- 
| ſures, Podium, Steps, ſubterranneous Con 
duits and Apartments there, which he ſhews 
2 for various and curious Uſes ; all 
hich for theſe ſixteen or ſeventeen hun- 
hed Years habe been unſearch'd for, and 
unknown, not a little to the Diſadvantage 
of, our modern Architects, Who, if they pre- 
tend to Elegance or Accuracy in their Art, 
muſt learn from the School of the Ancients ; 
and not only conſider the Superſtructures, 
q Fut likewiſe deſcend to the Foundations of 
their magnificent Buildings. 
There is another Particular which our 
Author ſhews plainly has contributed not 
24 little to the propagating a falſe Notion 
of Amphith eatres in general; and it is that 
hinted at by the Italian Editor in his Pre- 
Jace juſt now mentioned: that is to ſay, 
the Method that many have got into, of 
adding Ornaments and Parts to ancient 
Buildings, which never have, nor could, 
„„ = ©. £8 
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an 


1 


with any Propriety have belongd to 
hem, and upon Examination they are 


found to be mere Chimeras, and the Fan- 
cres of thoſe who defire their Treatiſes of 


4 y ſhould make a pompous Figure to 
the Eye, and raiſe the popular Value of 


= heir Performances. I own this is ſap- 


ing the Foundation of Truth itſelf, and 


robbung us of what is chiefly valuable in 


= te rich Treaſure of Antiquity, its genuine 


Character. And I wonder the Authors of 


ich Fiftions hade not been afraid to be 


ircajed by the Ingenious as Traytors to 
Learning and Knowledge, and their Works 


ranked in the ſame Claſs that Hiſtorians 


do thoſe of Annius of Viterbo: And 1 


am ſorry to ſte with how much Truth our 
Author has had accaſion to reprove other 
Antiquaries and Architetts, who have but 
o viſibly impoſed their ample: and nume 
rous Hictions on the World for Realities; 
2% Jam afraid his Cenſure on them wilt 


ſcarce deter ſome of our modern Gentlemen, 
who ſeem to revive Antiquity much after 
the ſame Manner as Pythagoras remembred 


Mis pre-exiſtent State, What Miſtakes have 
been made by Lipſius, Fontana, and others, 
who have treated on the Subject of Am 
phitheatres, our Author corretts in fo mo- 


wm 


has had much Deference for the deſerved. 


_ great Characters of theſe Men, particularly 


i PRE FACE. 


Lipſius, whoſe [ſuperior Learning and Genius 
he greatly admires, as he does Fontana's 


Skill in Architecture. And indeed, the 


| handſome manner in which he correctie thei ir 


Errors, ſhews him both a Scholar and a Gen- 
tleman : Tho the other more incon{tderablc 


Writers, who have impoſed their infudicious 


Ornaments and Fittions on Mankind for 


Truths he has reproved with theSeverity they 
Aae ſerve, as ve has done another Claſs of Men, 
whom I may indeed rank but aDegree higher 
than Beafts s, viz. the Deſtroyers of ancient 
Monuments. Theſe, he has expoſed by their 


Nantes and Surnames, to the perpetual Re- 
goes of Mankind ; and may fuch as fol. 


low their Example never meet with bet. 


ter U {age ! Such Inſtances we have of the 


lite Brutiſbneſs in the Pont:ificate of Bene. 
dict XIII. he late Pope, by the Deſtruftion 
„ Livia's Columbarium, and the Bagnios 
F Auguſtus lately diſcovered, not a little 
to the Scandal of Rome herſelf, and Re. 
gret of the Lovers 7 ancient Loos: Tafte 
and Grandeur. 
I cannot omit mentioning the Obligations : 
the Learned are under to the Marquis 
Maffei, for exploding a Vilgar Error, a 
Fill now has been prevalent among Anti- 
quaries and others; namely, that in ſeve- 
Tal places out of Rome, and in the Roman 
| Colonies, there were à great number of Am- 
| . and that the Ruins of them 
| are 


ich 


PRE FA GE. xiii 
are ftill to be ſeen : whereas this very 
Learned and Judicious Author makes it 
ident by convincing Proofs, that there 
never were more than three real Amphi- 
theatres in Vrope, viz. the Coliſeum at 
Rome, built by Veſpaſian; the other at Ve- 
Tos: called the Arena; and the third at 

be es And he plainly proves, that the 

Here pretended fo be at Nimes in Langue- 
doc, Pola in Iſtria, Syracuſe in Sicily, Italica 
an Spain, in the Iſland Candia; Puzzuola 
7 Naples, Rc are not Amphitheatres, 
= Ut magnificent Theatres only. In how 
8 /14:crons a manner he diſtinguiſhes between 
Zhefe two kinds of different Edifices, will 
ve/t appear to the Unprejudiced and Learned 
Reader, when he peruſes the Treatiſe itſelf, 
aud muſt, 41 think, Jive a general Satif- 
fattion. 

Hut what, in my humble Opinion, is one 
*f the greateſt Beauties and Excellencies 
n the whole Wark, is that Learned and 
W \Maſterly, but Succintf Manner, by which 
aur Author has given the ancient Hiſtory 

of Gladiators, and Gladiatory Shews in 
Fc. their Origine, and Progreſs through. 
gut all the different Ages he mentions; 
as likewiſe the Time when, Manner how, 
S and End for which Amphitheatres Were 
e built. Therein has he conſulted and 
S uoted the beſt Greek and Roman Hi/torians, 
| Ports and others: from theſe he plainly 

Pro VEs, 


laſt belong d to his Subject, in giving the 
hiſtorical Account of them from the 25 


xv PREFACE. 


proves, that Amphitheatres were not 
Greek, ht a Roman Invention, and 1ha; 

No fuch Building was ever in uſe in Greece 
After them he has recourſe to the Writers 
in the Ages neareſt to the Times of the De. 


clenſion of the Roman Empire, and makes 
 nwſe of the Hints given about Amphitheatre: 
Ey the Fathers, and after ther by ſome of 
the Monkiſh Writers. in their Lives 9% 
Romiſſi Saints: which laſt Particular Thea: 
Has been diſteliſped by ſome Critics in this 
Country. But all I habe tc ſay as to that 
Particular, is, that ſome Truth may . 
pic led out of the moſt indifferent of fuch 


Writers; beſides, the Marquis does not 
enter into the Merit of the Legends and 


Miracles, nor decide any thing about them, 
_ whether true or falſe; only makes uſe of th: 


Traditions found in them, relating to Am. 
phitheatres and Theatres in general: which 


ames 
wherein they were built, down to the pre. 


ſent Age. Nay, he is ſo far from ſetting 
any Value on thoſe Legends, that in one par- 


of his Book he finds very great fault in ſome 
Writers, m hem Accounts of Amphithea- 


Tres, for laying ſ great a Strefs 45 what 
they do, ON Boobs” 97 Mart Yr doms and Me 


races of Sarnts, and the like. 
There is another Particular, hich 1 


hear 7s OTE by the Critics who har 


peruſe 


; - FREREFAGE. © xy 
[2 nernſed the Treatiſe in the original Italian, 
UW nd that is the Obſcurity of the Style in 
ame places of the Work : but as to this, 
hint Allowances ſhould be made, con- 
= #\dering the Author does not reſide in 
bat part of Italy where they boaſt of the 


Refides, by the Italian Editor, in his Pre- 
face, we find, the Work was in a manner 
was the reaſon, perhaps, not only of the O. 


gabing time to poliſh it, and render thoſe 
Paſſages fo Intelligible as the reſt, but of 
| 7he Author's Additions to, or rather Omiſ- 
ans out of the Text, which are aunex'd at 
t end of the Book by way of Appendix. 

. Ion in ſome places I have found it pret- 
S 7 difficult to come at the Author's true 
8 Meaning ; but this may rather he attribu- 
ed to the Intricacy of the Subjett, than 
/o any Obſturity of the Learned Compiler. 
I have endeavourd to do him all the 
Fuſtice in my Power, nor have 1 been ne- 
gligent in jg what T thought moſt 
intricate in the Language, to fome very 


with me in the manner 1 have rendered it 
Engliſh. And if T arrive at the ſole Aim I 
jropoſed by this Tranſlation, namely, to make 
he Subſtance and Scope of thetruly Learned 


are not Maſters of the Italian, 1 ſhall think 
my own Labour therein well beftowwed, J 


-reateſt Purity in the Italian Language. 


urig of the Style in ſome places, as not 


£004 Judges of Italian, who have agreed 


_ Author known to the Curious in Britain, who 


A * 


xvi PREFACE 
I ſhall conclude this Preface by addin; 
what 1 think is but the Marquis Mater: 
13 jut due; which ic, that there does not only 
1 _ appear a vaſt Fund of Erndition through. 
deut almoſt every Part of the Work, but what 
1 7s moſt fatisfattory of all, thoſe things which 
mare nf the greateſt Importance tu the Subject, 
are not only illuſtrated, but demonſtrated, 
from what the Author has ſeen in, or menſii- 


— SID ther 

E „ 8 

n 8 ena 
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* red fromthe Monuments themſelves; or, fron: 
q genuine Medals and Inſcriptions ; which are 
| The true Criterion by which Truth in matters 
x of Antiquity are known and diſtinguiſhed 
'F From Falſbood. All which, I humbly think, 
| Is done not alittle to the Satisfaction of thoſe 
. ho delight in ancient Learning and thing. 
| of elegani Taſte, and who have Pleaſure in 
if ſeeing true Views exhibited, and a perfefFDe- 
i ſcription given of the moſt ſumptuous and ſtu- 
\F pendous StrutFures of the Ancient. 
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And particularly of tha of 
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: SHS NR: T muſt 3 in barer be allowed, 

2 that the Grandeur and Elegancy 

: SY of the ancient Edifices, are 

© ; among thole things, which ave 

: i NV" * now more to. be admired than 

: imitated. + 

9 | Amphitheatres, with dns to Magni ifi- 
eence and Bulk, Workmanſhip and Art, 

7 {Wire certainly ſuperior to all the others; 

9 and indeed the well comprehending the 


B 1 Nature 
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Nature of ſuch structures, is no leſs enter. 
taining than uſeful, cſpecially tor illuſtrating 
Hiſtory. 
„ rey Opinion, that nothing 
more can well be ſaid on this Subject, after 
what is already publiſhed by ſo many 
Writers, particularly Juſtus Lipfius, who, 
J own, has treated the Matter with Jude- 4 
ment and Learning, and after Carlo Fontana, 8 
whole large Volume thereon was lately 3 
printed in Holland. But not to derogate . 
from the Praiſes due to each of theſe Au- b | 
thors, I believe I ſhall be able plainly to 
Jhew, that the Structure of thoſe Fahricks 


has not, as yet, been well underſtood in MW © 
the moſt ingenious Parts of them. The | | 
Affair lying hitherto in Obſcurity, and not Mt © 
ſearched after in what is moſt eſſential, be- E 
cauſe it never has been treated in Order | / 
nor purged from the many falſe Opinion 2 
revalent in all the Books wrote on the! 
Subject, which prove detrimental to other I N 
Branches of Learning; tho' from a right F 
underſtanding of this, depends the Know- it 
| ledge of many Places. in both ſacred and 4 
profane Writers; ſo that ſuch an Enquin p. 
will be found of more real Benefit that he 
what many are aware of: For which Re * 


ſon we ſhall endeayour here to trace the 
Affair from its firſt Source. 
The Publick Shews. exhibited in tit 


Combats of Wil Beaſts Ge with the othe! 
* 377 AIC. 
1 25 3 \ \Y 775 8 by 42 h | al 
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and not that of Gladiators, were the true 
E Motives for firſt erecting Amphitheatres. 
Gladiatory Combats, tis true, were long in 
© Uſe at Rome, though at that Time they 
never thought of building ſuch Fabricks ; 
but as ſoon as remote Countries were con- 
© quered, and the Victors poſſeſſed of Power 
and Riches, then began new Kinds of 
3 Diverſions and Pleaſures to be invented, and 
© a Deſire in People to ſee Beaſts fight fiercely 
with one another, which till then were un- 
known in our Climate, hence they began to 
I think of erecting Amphitheatres, 
In effect, the moſt famous Amphitheatre 
; of any, was, as * Dio relates, begun by an 
Emperor who held Gladiators i in no manner 
of Eſteem; the Name given to thoſe 
Edifices when | firſt built, was Theatrum 
| Venatorium, or the Theatre for Hunting, 
| as will ſoon appear, and which Name was 
N | retained by * Caſfiodorus ; ſo that it was 
not the Combats of Gladiators, but the 
1 F ighting of wild Beaſts, which was under- 
„ ſtood by the Word Hunting. Tis true, 
Amphitheatres ſerved afterwards for the 
one as well as the other : But as the Uſe of 
having gladiatory Combats was ſo much 
anterior to the other, we ſhall therefore firſt. 
of all mention ſomething concerning them. | 


1 J. Xephil. in Ve ſb. 
ar. lib, 15 4 Theatrum Venatoriune. 


„ A Mo- 


and funeral Games to which Rewards were 
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A Motive in Religion paved the Way ? 
firſt to this celebrated Inſtitution, namely 


that moſt ancient Opinion, That the Soul, K 


of the Deceaſed, who were in a certain 


Manner deified by leaving the Body, de- Cc 


lighted in human Blood; and that the d 


Slaughter of Men, by way of Sacrifice inf I! 
| Honour of them, rendered them propitious N Ru 


or at leaſt pleaſed, and their Wrath appeas'd, : 
as if ſlain to ſatisfy their Revenge. Thi 


Opinion occaſioned great Cruelty to fall on Me 
the Priſoners of War: And as to its An- 
tiquity, in one of Homer's moſt conſider- Ne 


able Poems, we find that Achilles ſlew 
Twelve of the young Trojan Nobility an 


the Pile of Patroclus: But as * Servius ob -· 
ſerves, the maſſacring Men in ſuch aff 
| ſhocking Manner, appearing too inhuman, ſþ 
they thought fit to introduce a practic | 
ſomething like it, by way of Combat; 
and this ſeems to 'be hinted by He, odotus 
in his Account of the 7 hracians ; but tha 
Paſſage bears, perhaps, another Meaning 
the Author ſpeaking only of thoſe Conteſt 


annexed : So that notwithſtanding $ Lip- 


frus believes it, yet I cannot be of Opinion LDL 


that the Origine of thoſe Gladiators, called 
Thraci, or r 75 Þracians, is to be deduced from 


* Lind, ES En. x. quod bun cui. * 
ſum, Cc. : 35 1 . 


a 
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| thence. s Dyillus from Athenzus writes, 
| that Cafſander (at the Funeral of Arideus 
King of Macedon, and his Wife) cauſed 
four Soldiers to combat with one another; 
Jet this is thought no Proof that the Gla- 
liators came originally from Greece to Rome. 
The Fact related by Pyillus is, I own, 1 
gular; ; but neither did this Uſage begin in 
hag much leſs take Footing there, by 
way of Publick Shew. We know very 
ell, that : among ſo many Kinds of Exer- 

( liſes at the Olympick Games, there never 

\ were any gladiatory Combats. In Yitru- 
bins we read, that the Piazzas or open Places 

in Italy, were made in a different Manner 
rom thoſe in Greece, and for a Uſe handed 
own to them from their Fore-fathers, 
un, damely for exhibiting therein their famous 
iceſublick Shews; which however were 
t; Never {een in Greece, unleſs brought thither 
4; (om Rome: Yet I remember a Paſlage in 
hal Lucian, which has made many be- 


5 


ladiators and Wild Beaſts were in Uſe 
n the Theatre of Athens; but one may 
lainly ſee, that Account of the Toxari is 
bulous. We know from Livy, that 
[er/eus the laſt King of Macedon, was the 
rſt who inſtituted Gladiators in Greece, 
hom he made come from Rome thither, 


6 Lerm, . 1. 6. TY =P ' Lig. c. 1. | 8 In To. 
B 3 - more 


eve, that even in ancient Times both _ 


Dio tells us: And * Pauſanias aver 
That in his Time there was no Corinthia | 
Inhabitant there at all, and none bu 

Romans ſent thither on purpoſe from Rome. 


their Aſfiſtance; ; but as it appears by 
3 Lucian, they were difſuaded therefrom by 
Demonattes, and Dion Chryſoftomu 


f fered the Romans to come among them. 


1 Groeks, but from the Talians, or rathal 
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more for the Terror than Pleaſure of that 
People, who were unaccuſtomed to ſuch 


kinds of Shews ; nor for all that, did that 
King continue them there, nor after him 
were they eſtabliſhed in any Part of Greece; 


for if ſo, we ſhould have had frequent 3 


mention thereof in Writers; nay, fuck 
Kind of Repreſentations would be ſeen re- N 
maining on the Grecian Monuments of An- 
tiquity. In proceſs of Time, tis true 
Corinth received thoſe Exerciſes; but tha b 
City having been intirely deſtroy'd bj 3 
Lucius Mummius, Czfar was obliged to re. 


people it with new Colonies from Rome, aſh 


The Athenjans, when at Variance with 
Corinth, ſometimes called in the Romans tt 


greatly blames thoſe Gizeks for having ſul 


The Romans did therefore, tis plain, 
not receive the aforeſaid Uſage from thi 


9 TY 41. cum terrore hominum Infuetornm ad tale jt 


„„ Dio l. 43. 8 3 - PN in Cor. - 23 pu 


Demon. 5 4 Ora. 31. 


Heir. 
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Hetrurians, among whom it was a peculiar 
and immemorial Inſtitution. 


s Vitruvins tells us, that thoſe kinds of 
Publick Shews were originally Italian, and 


handed down to the Inhabitants of Italy b 


their Fore-fathers. The Truth of this ap- 


pears very evident, by the Figures upon 
the ſepulchral Monuments of the Hetru- 


IANS, Pech being oftner ſeen there thag 


ſuch kinds of Combats, and Men in the 


Attitudes of killing one another with 
Knives and Swords, and other various and 


uncommon Weapons; ; all which may be ob- 
ſerved in the great Collection of Heraus ian 
Antiquities made lately at Florence. 

| Thoſe Combats were not only in uſe at 
| Funerals; but likewiſe at their Feaſts, 


Duels were appointed for Amuſement and 


Pleaſure ; as 5 Athenens mentions, ſpeak- 


ing of the Inhabitants of the Campazna, 


who were Hetruſci or Hetrurians. E ratoſte- 


nes from the ſame Author ſays, That thoſe 
People uſed to fight at the Sound of Flutes; 
but the Word here ſeems rather to imply 
Boxers, though the Context itſelf indicates 


Gladiators, in which Senſe Caſaubon under- 


ſtood it; here likewiſe Athencus quotes the 


following Words of the old Hiſtorian 


Ss Nicholaus  Damaſcenus, who 9 that i 


95 T. 5. e Lib, ** 16. vhs ain, TukThvar. 


oF mpg, upp nyòᷣ vy, &c. 
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te Hetrurians; but "they « 7 fed them at their 


the Inſtitution was originally Greek, be- 


were the Inventers of Duels; but one may 
fairly ask, How far we muſt defere to his 
Authority ? Or, what does he underſtand 
by the Word Duellers ? Surely {ome- 
thing very different from gladiatory Shews ! 
We have, I think, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
in our T reatiſe about the Primitive [talians, 
| annexed to the Hiſtory of Diplomas, that 


Inſtitutions and Arts from the Grecians. 
= 7 idorus affirmed, that even the Word . 


The gladiatory Shews were exhibited by the 
Romans, not only at their publick Meetings, 
and on their Theatres, taking the Cuſtom from 


Feaſts alſo. 


By this Paſſage, » Lipfu us ſuſpected that 


cauſe Hemippus ſaid, That the Mantinei 


the Hetrurians otherwiſe alſo had not their 


Laniſia, given to thoſe who bought, main- 


tained, and trained the Gladiators to fighting, 


was Hetrurian, and in that Language ſig- 
nified a Hangman. 


Ihe ſame + Author balleved alſo, that 


: the Gladiators, called Velites, were fo 
named from an Hetrurian City. This 
eſcaped Liffius's Obſervation, when other- 
wiſe he very learnedly illuſtrates the 
Os | and enumerates the different Kinds 


Sat. * Lav: 123. "Fo 1 


* 


: 2 of v8.42 aur. 
7 Orig. J. 10. 9 Tuſca 2 "7 10 85 Go yo | 
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of them; but upon one of 5 Fabretti's 
antique Stones we have them pointed out, 
and ranged among the other Claſles of 
} Gladiators ; ; and I find them plainly named 
i in Ovid, where he ſays, 


* 
Is 
1 


1 25 
he 
; 85 

2 


ä 
8 
* 


A 
* GE $ 
— PEACE 


Digue petit primo plenum flaventis arena 
N Nondum calfucti velitis haſta folum; ; 
Sic, Wee... 

| *Twas the Buſineſs of thoſe elites to OY | 
the Games, as it was of the Military ones, to 
make the firſt Onſet at Battles, and to be 
| nimble and expeditious like them. Hjdore 
further ſays, That in their Combats, the 
| Claſhing of their Spears, was more agreeable 
to the Spectators than any of the others. 


? | indicates the Ufage Telated by * Pliny, of 
their mixing Criſocolla or Terraverd with 
the Sand: For my Part, I believe that 
they were the ſame kind of Gladiators 
” Þ ſpoke of in that Paſſage of 1 Artimedorus, 
| where he diſtinctly mentions them; only 
at in the place of resale, as WE find in 
© Print, it ſhould be read TegSorgro, a Pro- 
4 | voker or Challenger: That it ought to bear 
P chis Reading, appears to me plain, becauſe 
je the firſt Word is not to be found in either 
1s Creek or Latin; and I have with Pleaſure 
fince, ſearch'd for a very curious * Manu- 
1. ſcript. thereof 1 in the publicæ Library of 


ol * In hid. L. 33. & Fo £0 1e. 8 Cod 1. 3. . 


The Tlabens Arena, mentioned by Ovid, 
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St. Mark, in which I found its Reading in 


the laſt manner. The gladiatory Claſs of 
Challengers is mentioned by = Cicero, 


wherein tis ſhewn, that thoſe were the 
lame, called Pelites, who, as the very 
Word implies, firſt. began the Games, 
challenging and provoking, the others to 
Fight; but becauſe they did not ſtand 
their Ground ; but turned and ran to and 


fro, Arti medorns ſays, to dream of them, 


denoteth a wanton, pliable Woman. 


Gladiatory Exerciſes, 'tis certain, were 


} particular Ulages among the moſt ancient 
| Inhabitants of Haly, not only as they 
imagined them agreeable to the Dead, but 
diverting to the Living; being well adapted 
to their fierce and warlike Genius 3 nay, 
perhaps, they imagin'd that ſuch Thing 
might contribute not a little to excite 
Courage in the People. Pin the 
Younger was of Opinion, that ſuch” kind 
of Shews were proper to inſpire Fortitude, 
and make Men deſpiſe Wounds and Death, 
ſhewing that even the loweſt Rank of 


Mankind were ambitious of TORY: and 


Praiſe. | 


This Cuſtom being introdiced; among 


the Romans, in proceſs of 'Time they aug- 
mented it beyond meaſure, both with re- 
2 ant to their frequent Attendance | at ſuch 


# Pro. . 1 Paneg. c. 33. 1 3 
x7 3 Enter- 
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. Entertainments, and the Pomp with which 
they were carried on. The firſt Time that in 

x Rome the Solemnity of gladiatory Shews 

; was exhibited, may be reckoned to have 
| been in the Va 8 Year 490, when the 

: Two Brothers the * Brut; cauſed. three 

4 Couples of Gladiators to fight publickly, 
z in Memory of their deceas'd Father, and 
„ 0 do Honour to his Obſequies. From the 


| Honours done the Dead, theſe Things, as 
2 BY Tertullian ſays, were immediately applied 
to the Living alſo; for as they were ex- 

| ceedingly agreeable to the Multitude, thoſe 
| who were advanced to certain eminent 
10 Stations in the State, began to have them 
celebrated at their own Charge, and that 
A | by way of Preſent or Retribution to the 
te People, for having elected them; hence 
„ were they call'd * Doratives, or Gifts. "The 
d Places where thoſe Combats were celebrated, 
« (excepting in the carlieft Times, when 
h, they fought before the Sepulchres) were, 
ot for the moſt part, in the Squares or open 


— — och . 1 a — 
- Yr on a Eo << „ 9 9 rr 7 2 1 ä 
g gat wes. 2 * — ” 4 2 'd 
PI pM * Atl 20 PO I a gat ow OS. 2 : pou & - _ . — 4 
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= 


d Places of the Cities, as being more ſpacious 

than the others, conſequently fitter for con- 

M | taining and accommodating the Spectators ; 

g- and in the Porticos of thoſe Squares they, | 

e- made the Intercolumniations larger, on || 

ch purpoſe that the View night | be the leſs  |f 
obſtructed. "> 7 

er- 2 5 Liv. J. . De spec. Munern. 


The 


295 : 
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The firſt Game of the Bruti, already 


mentioned, we have an Account of from 


Falerius Maximus, and that it was in the 
Forum Bodrium, called 10 from its being 


the Market for Oxen. 


In Polybius's Time, viz. the bch Age of 
Rome. the gladiatory Employment was re- 


3 duced to an Art ; hence they fought not 
only with mere Fe orce, but ſeveral dexterous 


Kinds of CORE! were invented. 


CHAP. i 


: of FY Gomes of Wild Beaſts, and of 


the firſt Notion People "a of making 
© AN . 


"H E. firſt publick Shew of W * Beaſts 


; Sie was in the Vear of Rome 
_ $02 , when the Elephants (taken from the 
Carthaginians, on the Victory obtained by 

Lucius Metellus in Sicily) were brought into 
the Circus: But if we rely on what Yliny 

quotes from Feneſtella, the making them 
fight, was not in Uſe till about the middle 

of the following Age, when Claudius 


Pulcher was: Adile : But if we take the 


Authority of 3 Seneca and , "PO Pedia- / 


1 Plin, 1. 8. . 8. 20. * 2 aan By. vit. c. 13. 5 


* 4 in Pitonian. 5 


nus, 


—— 
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nus, it began only in the Time of Pompey; 


nor did the Combats of other Beaſts enſue, 


| till after the Second 5 Punic War, when 


the Carthaginian Africa was reduced to a 


| kind of Servitude. 


In effect, the firſt mention that I can find. 


| of them in the Roman Hiſtory, is in the 
| Year 568, when Marcus Fulvius celebrated 


thoſe Games with greater Pomp than has N 


| ever been ſince, and which, in the Ætolic 
| War he vowed to perform. Livy relates, 
| That at that Time, beſides the Exerciſes of 
| the . Athlete, which were firſt ſeen at 

| Rome, there was a Hunting of Lions and 
Panthers given; that this was the firſt, 
I prove from the ſame Author, who moſt : 

| diligently mentions thoſe Games from time ; 
| to time, yet makes not the leaſt mention 


of any anterior to this, unleſs it be in ſuch. 


of his Books as are wanting: But 20 Years 


after, at the s Circenſian Games, he there 

ſhews them to have been vaſtly improved 
and augmented in Pomp, where no leſs 
than 63 Panthers, 40 Bears, and ſome 
Elephants, were expoſed to publick View. 


| But Luxury and Riches by degrees in- 
| creaſing, Marcus Scaurus in his Adilate, 
| exhibited 150 Tygers, 5 Crocodiles, and 


an Hippopotamus or River Horſe. But 


as 


„ 8. . . 5 Plut. in Ceſ. 


0 . 
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as : Seneca affirms, in the Prætorſhip of 
Hylla, two Lions were let looſe, notwith. 
ſtanding twas uſual at firſt, to bring them 

into the Circus chain d. 

But Pompey the Great, at the Games he 
celebrated, on dedicating his Theatre, 
vaſtly excceded all the reſt which had gone 

before him; for after all the other Kinds 

we Diverſions had been ſeen, the laſt o five 

Days of the Games were Ipent. in hunting 

the wild Beaſts, where were 410 Tygers, 


Foo Lions, and a Number of Elephants, 
ſhot at by African Men; the Lynx, the 


Rhinoceros, and a Number of ſtrange 


Beaſts were there ſhewn to publick View, . 


even ſome brought from Aithiopia. 
__ Cwfar, after the Civil War was ended, 


divided his hunting Games, ſo as to laſt 


five Days alſo, in the firſt 'of which the 
Camleopard was ſhewn ; at laſt, 3 500 
Men on Foot, and 300 on Horſeback, were 
made to fight, together with 20 Elephants, 
and an equal N umber more with + Turrets 
placed on their Backs, and defended by 


60 Men; then, as to the Number of 
Gladiators, he very much ſurpaſſed all that 


had been ſeen before, having, when Adile, 
produced, as 5 Plutarch ſays, no leſs than 
320 nen of thoſe Combatants. 


Bret. vit. . 1. 9 8 1. 395 = | plue, in rom 


ES 6th Ib: oo c. 39. + Plin. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Games being advanced to ſuch a 


| my of Magnificence, it became at laſt 
| neceſſary to think on a new kind of Edifice, 
where they might be celebrated with more 
| Convenience and Pleaſure than before: In 
(Ciceros Time they either were performed 
in the Theatre or Circus. Yet as to Gla- 
diators in the Forum, Suetonins mentions. 
them in Cæſar's Time, and the Beaſts to 
have been ſhewn in the Circus. Tis true, 

lin 7 Xephiline we read, that the great 
Hunting which Pompey gave, as is already 
mentioned, was performed in the Theatre; 
but Xephiline, methinks, was in that Place 
too inaccurate an Abridger, eſpecially if 


he was the Cauſe that four Sentences neceſ- 
fary for the Coherence and Senſe, in which 


Dio exprefles himſelf, were cancelled, 
namely, That the Theatres were for 
Muſick, but the Circus 1 for 


the Wild Beaſts. 


The Circus, however, on account of its 


Bulk and Length, as it was adapted for 


the running of the Bigæ and 9uadrige, 
behoyed to render ſome kinds of Diverſions 
in one Place, but of ſmall Delight with Re- 
gard to what it did in others, the Circus 
Maximus being no leſs than three Stadias in 
gta, which. were ae the eighth Fart 


6 De Lr l. 2. Lud. publici cum Yo nt cavea circogue div ts 
0. 3 9. Ae in Foro, in p Fomp. D „ 39. 


of. 


Ditches to be dug round it: From all whid 


| would keep them fafe from being annoyed 
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of a Mile, and one Stadium broad; I mea 
the Area alone, without the Buildings which! 
ſurrounded it: Nay, in ſome Parts the View 
of the Metæ could not miſs to be obſtruct 
by the Obeliſque, Altars, Pillars, Figure, 
and many other Things which were place ; 
on the Spina; in Effect, at the above 
mentioned Games, which Ceſar gave, thei 
were obliged to remove the Metz - beſide 
it was not convenient with regard to th : 
Security of the Spectators. For which Rea. 
Jon we learn from Pliny, that at Pom tey 
Games the People were in Danger from th 
Elephants, which made Efforts to get ou 
at the Circus; tho' Ceſar afterwards, whe 
he exhibited the fame kinds of Sports, "cauſa 


they found it convenient to build an Edi 
fice, which in a far leſs Circuit, and with. 
out the View's being interrupted, might con- 
tain a great many SpeQators, with an Are 
free and open, which at the ſame 'Tim: 


| by the wild Beaſts. 8 * 

It was not difficult to have an Idea of ti 
| Theatres which had been long in Uſe both 
in Greece and Rome: Theſe they made ſpaif., 
cious, and open at the Top; with a Semi 
s circle of Steps, on which the Spectators i 

great Numbers ſat: *Twas eaſy to think ; 


making another Semicircle of Steps, - inſtea 


of the Scena which they uſed to place befor 


it; 
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it; conſequently contain a double Number 
of Spectators, and have an ample Space left 
in the Middle for the Combatants. . 
The firſt Time that the Effect of this was 
© ſeen, was at that ſtrange and oſtentatious 
Entertainment made by Caius Curio, Cæſar's 


0 partizan, who died in the Civil Wars. This 
Curio was Tribune of the People, and the 
lame with whom » Cicero often correſponded 
. by Letters; he cauſed another Theatre to 
be built, bearing Marcus Celiuss Name: 
His Surdame ſhews him to be of the Scri- 
Lonian F amily, and is the ſame Curio Maxi- 
u mention'd by Livy, who calls himſelf 

"VU in another Place Cains Scribonius Curio 
* | Maximus. This Man, on his F ather's Death, 


being deſirous to give an Entertainment 
which ſhould exceed all the other Shews 
exhibited before that Time, and not being 
able to vie with ſome other Danian: in Riches, 
had Recourſe to Invention, and indeed the 
Fabrick reared by him was a very good Spe- 
cimen of what the Antients with regard to 
ye Architecture and Mechanical Art could per- 
form. In fine, he erected two large and 
contiguous 7. beatres of Wood, but in ſuch a 
manner that the Spectators were to ſit with 
their Backs turned to one another, and the 
a to be ne before them both: 4 heſe = 


K 0 0 Lib. g. 27 2. in Nea Curlonis. 
Fea : Lis 75 e 330 


3 The- 
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T, heatres were not founded in the Ground, 


but ſlung, and ſupported in the Air; that is, 

they both reſted 'on Hinges and Pivots, and 
ſo could move and turn round, together 
with the vaſt Number of People WT 

| were placed upon them. 

In the Morning Scenary Diverſions were 
5 exhibited, but after Mid-day the Theatres 
on a ſudden were made to turn round till 
they came in front of each other; then 
driving down the Flooring of the Stage, the 

Horns of the reſpective Theatres began to 

| Join one with another and ſo formed an in- 

tire Round or Circle: That is an Amphi- 
Theatre, in the Area of which the Gladiators 
came to fight. This agrecable Account with 

all its Circumſtances we read in Pliny, to 


whom alone we are indebted for this and a 


Hundred other fine Deſcriptions : Tho' that 
Author exclaims a little againſt the Boldneſs 
of the Undertaking, in cauſing the whole 
Number of Tribes and the Governors of the 
World to be ſuſpended in the Air in ſuch a 
manner, and placed in a Machine, as if on 
Board two Ships; yet could he not refrain 
. applauding the Invention, notwithſtanding 
the Danger in which he himſclf had been, 
and tho' his Life had only depended on two 
Hinges, appearing as if the whole Roman 
8 Teople had (ke Clare): been to gi 


ln. 36 17 | 1 55 
befor 
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fore the Tomb of Cario's Father: However, 
no Damage enſucd, , only on the laſt Day, 
/>me Parts of the Machine being weakned 
d out of Order, they did not cruſt to its being; 
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m. „ed round; but kept it in the Form of 
| Amphi-Theatre, as it had been the Even- 


- before: ſo chat the Scenes were brought 
ato the Middle, and the 4thiete ſhewn 
cM then on a ſudden removing the 

doring, the Gladiators who had been 
Jorious the Day before were made 40 
appear, | 


But how very deſireable would it have 


D * . 
4 


1 7 
FLY; 


Vords, and had diſtinctly deſcribed the 
Artifice, and the Manner how the whole 
immenſe Weight was ſupported tecurely, 
by the Diſpoſiti tion of the Beam, and the 
Cantion with which the Pivots were placed, 


io as not to give Way and fink downwards; : 


and with what kind of Cayſtans ſuch uncom- 


mon Machines were made moveable, aud 


capable of being turned round, or if the 
Scenes were alſo moved round with them: 
or if by removing them, the Semicircle of 
Steps only was moved in the {ame Manner, 

Thoſe learned Men who have publiſhed 


And given Commentaries on Pliny, had here 


a fine Opportunity of doing themſelves 
Honour, Daniel Barbaro, in his Notes on 


| {tr uvins, affirms, That one Franciſco Mar- 
ore, a Perſon ready and happy 1 in deter- 
10 5 


2 . . mining | 


been if Pliny had not been fo ſparing of 


f 
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Nr Queſtions of this Nature, made 
(he ſays) under ſtand perfectly in what Man . 
ner the two Theatres could move round; 
and where the Center was to be placed, ad 
the Pivots laid: All which is ſthewn by 
Barhuf on two looſe Sheets, added to 
Eud of his Book, and which were mage tn ll i. 
turt! Juſt as that ingenious Man already mam 
tioned had conceived about the Theatr:, ; 7) 
yet ſuch imail Eflays are not methinks 6 
ficient to explain ſo uncommon a Work, 
to reſolve the Difficulties which appear b tc 
thoſe skilled in ſach Things: "Tis howeren 
credible, that the Hinges had not the wh - 
3 eight reſting on them, as Pliny ſays; but 
ſerved chiefly to hold the Theatres ce 
in the Line of Diviſion; when they nee 
the greateſt Part, reſting on Wheels of Me- 
tal, and not upon one Pivot alone. 


CHAP. In. 


E ihe An phitheatr Ls that Wei? 
0 . burlt, 


"UE Ave ance curious Inven- 
tion was rather a kind of Prelude to 
the Amphitheatres than in Reality 1 
N to them; ſo that to determine 
when either they or the Hunting wild Beat. 
in them, began, was tuch a Difficulty, cha 
Lig 
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ch Time in vain * : But conc erning wild 


ts and Amphitheatres alſo, we have 


reads ſeen 4a clear Evidence. As to the 

fy el the Amphitheatres, a Paſſage in io 
noted by L if ſtus, tho” not well confider'd 
v h im) illuſtrates this Point; That incom- 


N-dication of his Forum and the Temple of 
ents, built by him, exhibited many and 
/arious kinds of Games; Having erefted a 
ting The: atre of Mood, called iudecd an 


bs it without Rome.” 
om theſe Words tis plain i in what Man- 
he Thing itſelf and its Name began, 


who were both in Auguſtys's Time. 
2 he, ſpeaking of the Works of the 


<ings the Targuins, has in one Place 


xpreſſion, 4 Toy 'A pride oc r [2,400 3 


lie - both theſe Paſſages (by the Fault 


4 (| e Tranſeribers) are now read wrong. 
as Portico Amphitheatre Or e it yo | 


en- would not found well in the Vulga 


I Adnph, 8. th 1 i falra. 


cast Lib, 43s Sierre, T1 Kun} 47158 pdf, 8 x; ads 
e eig may TH 8 iſpurd drvorwii E h. 


dh Wire}, 5. + D. Hal. l. 3. & 4. 


Lig TY, 5 C 3 * | two _ 


L "ipſins confelles he had ſpent therein 


at I; „le Hiſtorian tay 3s That '& efar, A the 
lam bee becauſe /e of the Seats Pee 

50 tha fiſt Authors in which I find the 
10d Amp hi-Iheatre, are Strabo and Diony- 


in another, ge 'Appileareo: But 1 


e guage, neither does it bg that e 5 
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two Subſtantives hang well together in th: 
Grethe So that tis my Opinion chat all this 
might be remedied, by only erazing on 
ſingle Letter, and 10 to read it a e:; 
Dortico and Circus, where People could hrs 1 
and ſee from every Part. So that à certait 

Shew, mentioned in the Acts of St. 7 wma u; 

the Martyr, was for the ſame Reaſon c 

& la pihlafi E.. The Greek Word tor 4 his 

theatre might be render d in the Italian Cir 

 comiforio, viz. a Place where one ſees all round 
from every Part thereof - and as that Phice 
call Auditoris, or Auditory, from our 3 iti! 

therein, what we arc now deſcribing, v 

Ihall call Viditory, from icing for ſo it was 

Called in Latin, 7 forium, by . 

Hence is that Paſſage i in 5 It, Fohn Chr, 
fjofrom, 4A 052T pv c x 2 * N a 1075 

hich i in all the printed Copies is render'd, 

Aliud eft heic Theatrum aliad Auditor: 

ws more properly they might ſay, Ai i 

 heic Viſorium, Sc. Theatre in L. 
piying both the J forium and Audit 

FIOM. 

But to return to Dio; that Author C0 
tinning to give an Account, in the for 
mention'd Paſſage, ſays, Ceſar, by tho 

_ Dedications, and in Memory of his de 
_ ceaſed Daughter, exhibited hes; Where 

in Beaſts were ſlain, and Men ſcen to fig 


4. 4. 6 In PAl. Xlix« 7 Lib. 43 · | 
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indicating the double Uſe to which the new 
Fabrick was to be applied. 


In Rome therefore, and not in Greece, did 
the Amphitheatres begin, and may boaſt of 


the Glory in having the Founder of the 


Roman Empire for its firſt Inventor. _ 
 Czſar cauſed his Amphitheatre to be made 


of Wood, as they always had been before 
Pompey's Time, who, according to * Tacites, 


made his of Stone. 


But the ſupreme Government in the Re- 
publick deyolving on Auguſtus, he, as Victor 
Junius relates, being of a fertile and jovial 
Diſpoſition, was a great Admirer of Pub- 
lick Shews; particularly, of ſeeing wild 
Beaſts fight: So that from the Lapis Anci- 
ranus we learn, that s about 3 500 of thoſe _ 
Animals were lain at the Hunting he exhi- 
bited. And Dio aſſerts, that he was the firſt 
who cauſed the Hippopotamus and Rhinoceros = 


to be ſeen. And, as we may gather from 


Suetonius, in the Life of * Ye -/paſſan, he had 
a Deſign to build an Amphitheatre of Stone, 


tho? it never was put in Execution. How- 


ever, in his Time, Statilius Taurus, after- 


wards Conſul and Prefect of Rome, under- 


took the Affair, thinking perhaps it might 
be agreeable to that Emperor; an Account 
of which we have 1 in ? 00s who lays, that 


FT 14 | ? Grut. p 233. 1 736, 51. 2 Cap. 10. 
wed Lib. 15. Ota7gey & 765 any Ted) wornſeroxds Nb : 


"of 4 before | 
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before the fourth Conſulate of Auguſtus Was 


at an End, Statilius Taurus, at his own Charge, 


ereFed a Hunting Theatre of Stone, in the 


Campus Martins, and dedicated it by the 
\ Combats of armed Men: But, according to 


Strabo, in the above-mention'd Paſſage, it 


would appear, that it was not properly in 


the Campus Martiꝭs, but near it. Howe- 


ver, the Amphitheatre itſelf was but incon- 
ſiderable; tho' on account of the Novelty 
of the Thing, Hratilius deſerved to have been 
elected one of the yearly Prætors, as a Re- 


ward from the People: tho' the Edifice it- 


ſelf was not a Work equal to his Fame, nor 
adapted for that which Rome then wanted. 
Ijidorus writes, that Curio was the firſt who 
1 of two Theatres of Wood made one com- 
pleat Amphitheatre, and how a that Statilius 
Taurus cauſed a ſmall one of Stone to be 
erected. Vet we do not find this Paſſage of 
Ijidorus in any printed Book of that Author, 
but only cited by s Guglielmo Paſtrengo, a 
Veroneſe Writer, cotemporary with Petrarch, 
who in other Places ſhews that he had 
Jidoruss Books from more ample Origi- 
nals than what are remaining at preſent, 
For my part, I argue with more Certainty 
about the Inconſiderableneſs of that Edi- 
hee, by conſidering how the ſolemn Games 
celebrated two Years after, notwithſtanding 


4 Parvum lapideum condidit. s P. 25. 


they 
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| they had been before decreed on account of the 
victory at Actium; yet the Priſoners fought 

| within a Stadium of Wood, built likewiſe | 
| for that End in the Campus Martins. 'The 

| Huntings given in the Prætorſhip of Druſzus, 
and on the Birth-Day of Auguſtus, were in 


the Circus. Thoſe Shews by Water, given 


| by that Emperor were in the Circus Flami- : 


pins, in which 36 Crocodiles were killed; 


and this we learn from Dio, who ſays, that 


Death of Agrippa, the Gladiators fought 
Man to Man, then with equal Numbers 
againſt one another: The ſame Author 
likewiſe relates how they were performed 
in the 7 Encloſure of the Comitia, as well 
in Honour of Agrippa, as for having finiſhed 
and ornamented that Place; becauſe ® he 
could not exhibit them in the Forum on ac- 
count of the Conflagration which happen'd 
there, where ſeveral Buildings had been de- 
ſfiroxed round about it. 3 . 
From all which I think it plainly appears, 
that they little regarded the Amphitheatre 
of Taurus; which Conjecture I confirm, by 
obſerving that afterwards they even con- 
tinued to build ſuch Structures of Wood. 
geſides, tis credible that the Building itſelf 
was not intirely of Stone; but only perhaps 
the Steps, and may have had other Parts of 


Dis lib. 53, & 54 Es mil; Saule. Lib. x5. 
. Wood: 
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Wood: Hence we read in Dio, as he i; 
epitomized, that in Nero's Time it wy 
burnt; nor even after, on the Occaſion of 
all the many Publick Games exhibited, does 
any Hiſtorian mention that Theatre: No 
does it ſignify, that it was called Zapidey,, 
or a Stone-Work by Dio; for that Hiſtorian 
called Trajar's Bridge, over the Danube, 1 
Stone Work alſo, tho? the Piers of it were 
only of Stone, and the upper Part Wood, 2 
appears from Trajan's Pillar, and even as it 
may be gathered from the Context of D. 
himſelf, In fine, we may obſerve that VJ. 
truvius, in his long Account of the Structure 
of Theatres, mentions nothing about Am- 
phitheatres; from which we may very well 
argue, that no conſiderable or fixed Amphi- 
theatre had as yet been ſeen; yet that his 
Books were publiſhed after Taurus's Amphi- 
theatre was erected, may be fairly conje- 
ctured from the Preface, wherein he ſpeaks MW 
with Auguſtus as already fixed in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Government, and as having turned 
his Thoughts to ornament Nome with fine 
Buildings. Moreover, that in this Emperor's 
Reign, ſundry Amphitheatres of Wood 
were to be ſeen in Rome, may be gathered 
from what Auguſtus himſelf 1s reported to 
have ſaid in the: Lapis Ancyranus, namely, 
that he had exhibited ſeyeral magnificent 


9 p. 709. & Leuncl. 8 Ogre 77 Tavgs ExariOn- P. 709: 
Xiph. Neuen Rino. Grut. p. 232. in Amphitheatri. 
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Games, both in the Circus, the Forum, and 


Umphitheatre. f, 
eros the Time of Auguſtus, * Caligula 
gan another Amphitheatre, but never 


F fin: "hed i it : As to gladiatory Combats, and 
3 the like, 5 Oy writes how that Empe- 


made then uſe of the Septa, viz. the = 


| co fre of the Comitia, and ſometimes of 


votilins Tourus's Amphitheatre; but Dio 
arms and agrees much better with the 
other Accounts, that Caligula had his Games 
50 exformed only in the Septa, except ſome- 
mes 1n Places which he encompaſſed 
with Paliſades : for which End he cauſed 
large Buildings to be thrown down, in 
order to make Openings Whenever he had 
4 mind, becauſe he did not at all value 
the Amphitheatre of Taurus. : 
Claudius delighted greatly in Publick 


Games, the moſt ſolemn Gladiatory One 


ie had performed in the Sta; nay, ſome 


modern Writers aſſert, that out of the Sepra 
he built an Amphithearie, for which tl Cy 
cite * $yetonins: Tho" that Author, in Cali- 


gula's Life, ſays otherw ile, and that he un- 


6 rtook two Works, vi. an Aqueduct, and 
an Amphitheatre in che Septa; one of which 


Works Claudius finiſhed, but not the other: 


3 And in the ſame Life of Claudius he affirms, 


that what he did finiſh was the Aqueduti 1 


> Cal. c. 21, & 1 59. To 240 Te wits Oterres 
v Tepeapornots 4 Steer. Cl, 41. 


con- 


hort Time till other Cities began likewiſe 
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ae ee the Amphith eatre had b. 
laid aſide. Nero, © who alſo liked Publ k 


_ Shews, built a new __ itheatre of Wool Wi! 
for that Purpoſe in the Campus . Mins T 
and finiſhed it within a Year. That it vas e 
well founded, of a great. 585 and firmly 
ſuppe orted by large Beam: „ We learn fron 4 
7 Tacitus. Pliny likewiſe ſays, * it had 
Beam of the Li Tree, about 120 For vy 
in Length, and two in Breadth, running W* 
equal from one End to the other; which, - 
ner with another, were carried to R, WM” 
- by 7 berins's Order, from Rhtia, our Neigl:- 9 


bo uring Country: When that Emperor 
5 cauſe 4 the Bridge. at the Naumachia to h. 
rebuilt, and by him ſhewn for a oh og 
and preſerved a long ime after as a Rar! 
Aſter the Exa mple of Rome. twas . 


co build Amphitheatres ; fo that i in the fame 
\cign of Tiberins one Attilius built a large 
one near Fidena, which Town, as Dion, fins 
avs, was about five Miles from Ro! me : but th e 
8 0 Sande: tion thereot having not been carricd - 
hro' the whole Fabrick, and the Frame of 
1 Wood- Work not fecurely linked toge- 
ther, it therefore happened at the Celebra- 
tion of one of their Games that the Weight 
of the SpeQators bore it down all of a ſud- 


| 6 Nr b. 136 Amphithoacre 1905 intra anni ſpatium fl. 
cato. 1 Ann. I. Iz. laudandi, fiundamenti 2 N Cc. 
* Pl, . 16, c. 39, G 40. Dion, Hal. J. 2 


den, 
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. 'as * Suetonius ſays, occaſioned 
1 8 ath of above twenty-thouſand per- 
1 In nay, * Tacitus aſſerts, that between 
Dead and * ounded there Were above 885 5 
e 
V another very beautiful Am phithcatre * 23 
built w ithout the Walls of ? Placentia, and, 
the ſame * Author reports, the Largeft 
K wat in Haly; fo that there were man V's 
0 That this was built of Wood we 
E a y fafely conclude, becauſe in the Time 
Jof the Civil Wars between Y7tellius and 
0:49, when a tumultuary Aſlault was made 
on that City, by the Torches and Fire 
frown from the two Parties againſt one 
2 it was ſet on fire, blazed out in 
Flames, and was reduced to Aſhes; They 
ſupected that it had been done malicion! ly 
by ſome of the neighbouring Colonies, be- 


canfe of the Envy they had agninſt one 
another. 


CHAP. BY «- 


of the An phitheatre 4 Tirvs 8, called 5 
the Coloſſeum, not on account of 
NERO Coloſſis. e 

2 ASIAN at laſt undertook to erect 
his Amphitheatre of Stone, reckoned the 

Folie of all the antient Buildings, of 

nich even che mere Shell or Cruſt re 
. 6. 4. 32am. . , + Hf. 1.2. 5 
55 maining 


I 
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maining to this Day, begets Wonder, hay. 
ing ſurely been the moſt ſuperb, and hel 
_ underſtood Edifice in the World: Nor did 

Martial, without Reaſon aſſert, that e 
Pyramids and Marſoleiums ought to yield to 
it, and Fame to ſpeak of it alone above 
all the others. 

Caſſiodorus aſſerts, That the Expench ce 
thereof was ſufficient to have built a cayi- 
tal City; and Vefpaſiap knowing it wo ald 
appear auguſt, determin'd it ſhould be plz- 
ced in the Center of Rome, tho in his own W 
Reign it was neither finiſhed, nor the Wo 1 
very much advanced: And yet, that it 
perfected in his Time, one (who Bae 
Faith to the Medals of that E mperor handed 
about) ought to believe, fince on theſe Me. 
dals is this A. nphitheatre repreſented fine 

and entire; but J own all of this Kind, 

which ever 1aw, are ſpurious, nor indeed 
are any but tale Coins of it to be ſeen. 

Megrabarba, on the Credit of others, has re- 

giſter'd one, with a third Conſulate upon it, 

bag any one may ſce how incongruous that 
: Nay, the ſame Author, on the Faith of Ml, 
i Gi gave a Place to another more e. 
ſteemed wich the cighth Conſulate upon it, I 
which by Lipius was receiv'd as genuine; 
which Piece of Impoſture I have in my own W 
.C ollection, and as finely wrought as is poſ- 


a Ep. le . | * Par. "Bib 4 42. n profuſo flumin 10 


e 


cugitavit, Kallelun Ani, aide caput ur biuim potmuiſet. 
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ble, but it happens that the eighth Conſu- 
ate of Veſpaſian coiricides with the ſixth 
f Titus, in which Year, or the next fol- 
wing Pliny finiſh'd his Book, as we may 
lainly learn from the Dedication thereof to 
Titus, where he ſtiles him the ſixth Time 
onſul: Now who can poſſibly believe, if 
his Building had then been finiſhed, or 
car compleated, that That Author would 
ot have mention'd it, conſidering how ve- 
y partial he was to Ve eſpaſian's Glory, eſpe- 
Wally in treating of the famous Buildings 
pf Rome; among the firſt of which he on- 
places the Temple of Peace, made by 
e faſian. Some, I own, give for Anſwer, 
hat we ought to believe the Medal, where- 
on is the Repreſentation of the Amphithe- 
itre, to have been ſtruck after Yeſpaſran's 
Death, in Memory of his having begun it; 
but in ſuch a Caſe, by the Inſcription, he 
vould be ſtiled "Dower: not Conſul ; how- 
yer, That this Amphitheatre was for the. 
moſt Part built in the Reign of Titus, may 
de gathered from Entropius, the Chronica of 
Wot. Jerome, St. Proſperus, and Caffiodorus, 
who abſolutely affirm, that it was ereated 


from the Compend of Dio, who mentions 

it not as having been built in Yeſpaſrar's 

Time, but in that of Titus; ” and lays, 1 hat c 
un. L 36. 6 15.1 


the 


by him; the ſame may alſo be learned 


Beaſts in the Theatres; but Xihiline con. 
founding the Names of thoſe Things one 
with another, it is to be underſtood in the 
Circi; in this Manner does Martial exalt 
Titus. * Vitor, in the Lives of the Cefars 

_ lays, That this vaſt Building was begun in 
Yeſpafran's Time, but finiſhed by 77 itus, and 
 thews that the latter died a little aſter it had 
been perfected. Sueronius affirms the ſame, 
and that this happened after the publick 
Games were ended, meaning thoſe perfol- 
mad at the Dedication of the Amphitheatre: 
Hence we may conclude, that he had car- 
ried on the Work all the Ti ime his Govern- 
ment laſted. It was dedicated by 77 in 
his own, and not in his Father's Name; 
at which Solemnity, Eutropius ſays, 5000 
wild Beaſts were killd. Dio makes the 
Number 9gooo, and to them adds 4 Ele 
phants, and that likewiſe naval Combats 
were given,; having on 4 ſudden brought 
Water into the Amphitheatre. In thele at 


ships made to fight, as if they had belong- 
ed to the Corinthians and Corcyrians; the 
antient War between which People is de- 
ſcribed by Thacydides: And if we may be- 


15 lieve Martial, # People from every Part 0 
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the former having no Delight in gladiatory 
Combats, exhibited the Hunting of wild 


firſt were Animals, afterwards a Number o 


4 Am bee tanta vis, Cc. perfedt opere inte wt. 
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the known World flock'd to Rome to ſee 


thoſe Games. This ſtupendous Pile is b 
an immemorial Tradition called the Coliſeo 


J 


n and Colgſſeum + All modern Writers have 


ne his Head, and then let People Judge, if 1t 
ck zugt to have that Denomination. »* The 
s of Nero, which was an hundred 
re: 


nd twenty Foot high, and the Work of 
Zenodorus, was plac'd in the Veſtibul of his 


en fill'd with Nero's Houſe) to publick 


trium, or Entry to the Houſe had been, 
Fance from which there was a Caloſſlis - 


tructure was not built where the Atrium 
r V-ibul ood, but where the Fi ſh-ponds 


17:6 Neronis erant. 


at Rome; in Latin it is found wrote Col; 2 


fr a long Time unammouſly agreed, That 
his Amphitheatre was ſo named, becauſe, 

5 they ſay, the Colofſis of Nero ſtood at 
little Diſtance from it; but I ſhall here 
xropoſe a few Things to be conſidered on 


Domus Aurea, or Houſe of Gold; we have 
fo an Epigram in 2 Martial, where Titus is 
reatly prais'd for having converted that 
ge Spot of Ground in Rome (which had 


ſe, and for having reſtored it to the Com- 
unity, in which we fee, that where the 


here did Titus make a Street, at a little 
nd we plainly perceive that this venerable 4 


xl been made, which of Courſe were at a 
00d Diſtance from the Ve eftibul. Ne ear the 


Ee A c. 18. f 5 2 Plin. 4.4 C. 7. | | D Ep. + 2, | | 


D | Amphi- _ 
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Amphitheatre, where formerly Gardens and 
Walks had been, he made Therme, or 
1  Hot-baths, called by Martial, Velocia My. 
l  mpera, quick Gratuities; the Reaſon of thi 


3 Appellation we learn from * Suetonius, name. 
= ly, that they were made in Haſte. Some 
| other Conſiderations ſeem to convince, that 
the Coloſſus of Nero ſtood at no ſmall Di- 
ſtance from the Amphitheatre, and that the 
aid huge Statue was afterwards removed 
5 out of its Place, and tranſported elſewhere 
by Hadrian; according to Spartianus, it wi 
then dedicated to the Sun; however, we 
know from Pliny, that this had been ta- 
ken away immediately after Nero's own 
Time, on Account of his Wickedneſs. Yet 
| as Suetonius ſays, when Yeſpaſian had cauſed 
j it to be again ſet up, Commodus altered it, 
having taken off the Head, and placed hi 
own thereon. Now * Spartian affirms, tha 
in the Situation where the Colof/s had ſtood 
the Temple of the Goddeſs Roma was pla 
caed, which does not appear to have bee! 
= cloſe to the Amphitheatre, but undoubted| 
ll at a good Diſtance from it; for Victor men 
tions it as ſituated in a very different Pa 
of the Town. The ſame Author likewi 
places a Coloſus, diſtinguiſhed from ti 
others, and of equal Size, in a Situatioilh + 
very diſtant from the Amphitheatre. An 


gn,  =+ [ — __ — V 


W of ks foot 


th T. c. 7. lin. I. 34. cap. 7. Damuatis ſceleii 
ius principiis, De 60 loco in quo nunc Templum urbis 0 
„„ es indee 
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indeed, as to that of which we now ſpeak, 
it might be well diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, as having ſeven Rays projecting from 
the Head, which ſhews it ſacred to the Sun, 
From all which it appears, that the Amphi- 
theatre could not take its Name from the 


longing to it any way whatſocver. And 
indeed, had a Colaſſus been placed near ſo 
vaſt and awful an Edifice, inſtead of taking 
its Name from its being a Statue, tis more 
credible that the Statue itſelf took its Deno- 
mination from the Building ; z of this we have 
a clear Example in * Pliny, who ſays, that 

a Colors of Fupiter as large as a Tower, 
placed by Claudius in the Campus Martius, - 
& being near the Theatre of Pompey, Was 
alled the Ponipeian Coloſſus. 

But, ſhould it be asked from whence I 
kink the Origin of the foreſaid Denomina- 
jon came, I anſwer, from the Compariton of 
his with other Amphitheatres, it appearing 
much ſuperior in Bulk to them, as a Ch 
ſas does among other Statues, and from 
he Cuſtom that People had of calling every 
bing by that Name, which exceeded others 

Greatneſs. This Thought occurr'd to 


the Time of 2 aligula, Eft us tags fo 


Lib, 34: cap 7: venus Porppetants a a vicinitate Theairi. 


D: q Account 


Colofſus, as being neither near it, nor be- 


e long ago, by reading in Suetonius, that 
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account of the vaſt Size and fine Shape 9 
his 33 ther Clofirad Or Go 0 
as it ought to be wrote in that Place. | 
likewiſe obſerved in the Epiſtles of * Caſſy. 
dorus, that a certain great Perſon was cal. 
led by the Name of Colofſeus (or like a Co 
asus) on account of his great Strength, 
Beſides, Vitruvius uſes the Expreſſion, inf 
iſpeaking of the greater Kinds of Weights 
he terms them Weights more Coloffean; 
1 which ſhews that this Word was uſed to 
expreſs a Thing of a large Size; juſt as in 
. Greek, ſometimes they make uſe of the 
Names of a Horſe and an Ox, in compound- 
ing Words. Aſterwards in running over 
the Hiſtory of © Erchempertus the Monk, 
in Camillo Peregrini's Edition of that Au- 
thor, I was ſure of the whole, where, in 
the ſecond Tome, concerning the Italian Al 
fairs, he twice calls the Amphitheatre of 
Capua, Colofſo (which perhaps ought to be 
read Coloſſeum) and certain it is, that the 
Coloſſus of Nero had never been ſet uf 
there. And indeed it appears, that Amphi 
theatres had that Name given them, on at 
count of their marvellous Height. Calphur 
uius, in his“ Eclogues, ſpeaking of the Am 
phitheatre of Rome, confirms this, and ſays 
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3 Cal. c. 35. ob egregiam Corporis Amplitudinem, & Spetit 
Coloſſeros dictiis. * Var, lib. 3. Ep. 3. Nomine viribu\l 
Praæpotenti. Lib. 10. c. 4. RoAogyiuoTeeg. onera. Cap. 
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that it ſurmounted the Top of the Tarpeian 
Rock in Height, appearing to reach up to 
the Heavens. So far had I wrote ſome 
Months ago, when from Capua I receiv'd 
the Book lately publiſhed by the Canon 
Alleſſio Mazochio, concerning the Amphi- 
theatre at that Place, and which, in a gen- 
teel Manner, was ſent me by the moſt wor- 


Chief Giuſe ſeppe di Capua Capece. This Book 
contains ſo much Learning, and is ſo very 

5 elegant, that thoſe exalted Minds which de- 
ug light in ſeeing the high Pitch to which Let- 
he ters are arrived at this time in Italy, ought 
- to rejoice; but, as to the Name Colofeo, 


thy Magiſtrates there, and from their noble 


vel given to the Roman Amphitheatre, I ind © 


"kB that Author is poſitively of the iame Opi- 
w- nion, and proves it by Paſſages in V itru- 
vius and Erchempertus, but moſt eſpecially 
by that Interpretation given of the Word 
KoNognme, by He/ychius; all which confirm d 
me in the foreſaid Opinion. 


Able, but that the Amphitheatre, by ſome 
Accident or other, might, as is common- 
ly believed, have taken its Denomination 
from a 22 However, I ſhall only add, 


And yet it may be not altogether incre- 


that if ever it had been ſo, it moſt certain= _ 
ly was not from that of Nero, but rather 


from the Coloſus of Titus. We have a 


kind of Evidence of this before us in the 
two Medals in Plate I. the firſt of which 
9 3 | ſhews 
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ſhews a Figure with an Olive Branch in its 
Hand, fitting in the Curule Chair, placed 
upon military Trophies, by which proba. 
bly is repreſented the Colgſus of Titus. An- 
other exceedingly like that we fee like- 
wile fitting in the Curule Scat, on a Medal 
ſtruck in Honour of Tiberius, with this Le- 
gend, Civitatibus Aſſæ reſtitutis, where the 
Face of Tiberius is excellently repreſented, 
which Medal we find afterwards ſtruck by 
an excellent and ingenious Artificer, where- 
on I believe a Statue 1s manifeſtly repre- 
ſented, as having been erected on Account 
of that Emperor's having re- edified the 
' Cities of Aſia which had been ruin'd by an 
Earthquake. 'That this Statue was of the 
Nature of a Coloſſus we may fairly con- 
jecture, from a Marble Baſe of another (. 
Ju like it, found at Pozzuclo in the Year 
1693, with the Repreſentation of thoſe 
Afiatich Citics engraven round it, with In- 
ſcriptions thereon, and publiſhed by Huli 
Jone and Fubretti; on this Affair Lawrence 
Gronovius wrote a Book, ſo that I think we 
need not doubt, but that the Statue reſem- 
bling Titus was alſo a Coloſſus. It was con- 
vyenient for the Artificers to make thoſe Co- 
loſſas's in a ſitting Poſture, becauſe in that 
Manner they could give greater Firmneſ 
to the Figure 1 mentions one al 


5 — . 


| 1. 36. cap. 5: Mars etianmum Sedens cut, 1 


Mar 
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Mars fitting. And indeed by ſuch a Dif- 
coyery as this, we may well judge the 
Meaning of fitting Figures on Medals : 


There is another like this with a Branch in 
its Hand, having alſo Enſigns of Divinity, 


a radiated Crown, a Spear, or rather Scep- 
ter, with this Legend, | Divus Augu u 4 Vee | 


ſpafjanus ; by which we ſee it repreſents a 


Statue of that Emperor, as erected by De- 
cree of the Senate, for the Reverſe has no- 
thing elſe in the middle but S. C. That 
this was of the Nature of a Colofſus we 
may probably a em if we conſider 
thoſe who ordered 

the Perſon for whom it was made. In that 


common Medal of Auguſtus, whereon is the 


fame kind of Figure, like that of Titus ſit- 
ting in the Curule Chair, and an Olive 
Branch in its Hand, where it is perfely 
well preſerved, we may plainly fee Augu- 


fus's Face. Hence tis clear, that a Statue 
of him ſeems to have been conſecrated, af= 


ter his Death, to his Memory. Conſenſ 
Sexatus & Equeſtris Ordinis, Populique Ro- 
mani, In this Manner, » as Dio ſays, were 


they erected while that Emperor was alive, 
eyery one contributing thereunto. Martial 
calls the Colofſus of Domitianus Statins, that 


of Auguſtus ; and Publius Victor affirms, 


that there were above 88 Coloſſizs's in Rome 


Lib. 54. wg 
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of Marble and Metal, and ſuch were fo 


the moſt Part the folkmin Statues of the Em. 
_ perors. Caligula ordered that ſuch a Statue, 


repreſenting him, ſhould be plac'd in th 
Temple of Feruſalem, and alſo in Famnia, 


another City of Judea, as Philo lays: And 
Hadrian commanded, that Statues of the 
Coloſfean kind ſhould be erected for Alu 


Perus, every where. 


That ſuch was the Statue of 1 re- 


preſented on the other Side, where the Am- 


phitheatre was placed ; and that 1t wa 


both remarkable and ſingular, and had a 
particular Affinity with the Amphitheatre 
ſeems to be evinced by its being twice re- 
_ preſented upon two different Medals, the 
one ſtruc k while he was alive, which til 


now had not been ſeen, the other after he 


was dead, as appears from that in the fore- 
going Plate, and both jointly repretentet 
With the Amphitheatre : But {til to confirm 
what J have ſaid on this Head, I thall here 
produce one very material Paſſage from Dio. 
We read in the Compendium of that Au- 


thor, that in Vefpaſiai s Time, a Coloſſus ol 
100 Foot in Height was eretted” in the 
Via Sacra, on which preciſely the Amphi- 
theatre ſtood, which ſome ſaid was the Efrrgie 


of Nero, others, that of Titus. So that we 
: find chere Was a Remembrance of a Cleſſ 
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of Titus there; and indeed the Thing is 
moſt likely, becauſe it had been, erected by 
Veſpafh jan And yet, notwithſtanding all 
theſe Arguments, I ſti]l efteem my firſt 
Opinion concerning the Name Cologſeum, as 
more probable, and better founded 1 in Rea- 
ſon than the other. . 


CHAP. v. 


of the repairing the 3 
and the Medals relating thereunto. 


Am perſuaded that  Domitian. gave 
ſome finiſhing Stroke to the Amphi- 
theatre; and though Hiftorians do not 
mention it, yet, I judge my Conjecture is 
right, from that moſt rare Medal, in the 


Collection of the Great Duke of Ty uſcany, OR 


with the Head of that Emperor on the one 


Side, and the Amphitheatre on the Reverſe, 


and N in the Time of his ſeventh Con- 
lulate, namely, in the firſt Year after his 
Brother's Death. Within this Amphitheatre 


he exhibited ſeveral odd Shews, ſuch 55 


naval Fights, wild Beaſts, and gladiatory : 
Combats in the Night-time with Lights; 
and indeed not only Combats of Men, but 


of Women alſo; which laſt Cuſtom was 5 
afterwards renewed, but at laſt prohibited 


in the Time of Severus. As to > the wonder- 
* | | 3 
' . pb. in Sever. 


dul 
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ful Shews exhibited by Trajan, Hadrian, 


* 


Antoninus Pius, Marcus Commodus, the 


_ Gordians, Probus, and others ; the Author 
in the Hiſtoria Augu/ia ſpeak of them, 'tis 


true, yet we are not always ſtrictly bound in 


Conſcience to believe ſome Paſſages therein, 
UI mean with regard to the Number of Men 
and Beaſts, and the rather, becauſe * Dj 
gives us a very wholeſome Caution to the if 

_ contrary, becauſe flattering Fame is, he ſays 
generally in the magnifying Side, the Cu- 
ſom then in uſe being to aggrandize the 
Relations they give of Things. Septimius 
Severus, for the firſt Time, or the 
Crocuta, an Iudian Animal, to publick 
View, and in the Area of the Amphithe 
atre built a Receptacle for thoſe Animal 
in Form of a Ship, which being thrown 
down all of a ſudden, four Hundred will 
Beaſts of all Kinds came out. I believe in 
Xiphiline it ought to be read forty, becauſe 
in the Sequel it is mention'd, that in all, a 
Hundred in a Day were kill'd ; ſo we can- 


not ſuppoſe four Hundred brought out in 


one ſingle Day. This Ship is repreſented 
on a Medal of Severus, referr d to by. Mez- 
zabarba. = 


But in treating of theſe repaired Amb 


| theatres, the firſt was that of Antoninus Pius 
mentioned ” . The Author of 
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the little Book relating to this Affair, pre- 
id to Gronoviuss Greek Antiquities, was, 
s methinks, too liberal to that Emperor, 
wen he attributed the Fabrick of the Co- 
5 loſſeum to him; nay, he likewiſe affirms, 
" Wthat Zerence had one of his Comedies reci- 
n ted in the Amphitheatre, Next follows the 
Amphitheatre mentioned by Lampridius, and 
W :epaired by Heliogabalus, after it had been 
burnt, * that is, after the great Damage it ſu- 


and which had greatly deform'd it in the 
learn from the Fragments in Dio: And yet 


fected by Heliggabalus, but in his Succeſ- 
ſor's Time, Alexander Severus, ſince we 
have a Medal of the latter with the Am- 
phitheatre repreſented thereon. Capitolinus 


bricks built by the Princes his Predeceſſors: 


„and this fame Lampridius avers, that the 
Emperor appropriated the Tax laid on the 
4 Whores, as a Fund for re-edifying all the 

| 


publick Buildings for Shews, perhaps, be- 
cauſe theſe Harlots were uſed to live in or 
about ſuch Places. The ſame Author ſays, 


Conſul, in the Time of theſe Revolutions, 
for having mentioned Affairs of {mall Con- 


* Poſt exuſtionem. | 3 In Max. & Balb. 
1 ſequence, 


Rain'd by the Thunder that fell upon it, 5 
Beginning of Macrinus's Government, as we 


perhaps this Repairing of it was not per- 


in Effect ſays, that he reſtored ſeveral Fa- 


that after the two Gordians were lain, the 


hibited, yet, the Analogy which the othe 
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ſequence, was reproyed by him who ſpok 
firſt in the Senate: Among the Numbhe 
of which Things was not that de Edific. 
ſione, the Building only, which Paſſag 
Lipſius and * Spanheim quote, and which 
would bear a different Meaning, but de ex. 
edificatione, the finiſhing of the Amphi 
theatre. It is, however, moſt credible, thallif 
the giving the finiſhing Stroke, in re-edify. 
ing the Amphitheatre, was afterwards, in 
the Time of Gordianus Pius, as appears by 
that famous Medalion of him, with the Am. 
phitheatre repreſented thereon : And not. 
withſtanding the Word Munificentia in the 
Legend ſeems to allude to the Games c- 


Medals have with ſuch an Edifice, ſhew 
that we ought rather to underſtand it in 
the Manner I have mentioned, more eſpe-· N 
_ cially ſince Capitolinus, in the Life of Gor- N 
dlian, gives no Account of publick Game“ 


ceblebrated by him, but of ſome prepared 


nc 
for that End, where were a thouſand Couple 
of Gladiators, and a great Number of ſtrang:M $ 
Beaſts ; all which Philip afterwards made utc . 


pf in the Ludi ſeculares, or ſecular Games. MW” 
St. Jerome, in Euſebius's Chronica, be- 0 
ſſides the above-mentioned Conflagration of * 

the Amphitheatre, ſpeaks of another which 0 


happened in the Time of Decius, about [ 


Ampb. cap. 6. pr. Num. Diſ. 3. c. 7. 


the; 
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The re-edifying which I find no Mention 
In Authors. What that was which did burn 


on ſuch Occaſions, and why the Amphithe- 
atre required to be 10 frequently repaired, 


re ſhall ſhew in another Place. The laſt 
Record we have of ſich a Kind of Da- 
Hage ſuſtain'd, is that mention'd in one of 

Conſtantine 8 Laws, in the Year 321; when 
Maximus, the prefect of Rome, declared : 
that the Amphitheatre had been ſtruck from 
Heaven, vis. with a 'Thunder-bolt, of 
which Notice was given upon Account of 
the Ominouſneſs believed to be in Thun- 


der, and the Neceſſity of having the Omen 


interpreted, Of what regards the reſtoring 
or re=edifying theſe Fabricks, we might have 
the laſt Mention made in a Stone which 


Monſignor Ciampini is ſaid to have had in 


Rome; where it is related, how Theodorick 
culed 'the Colofſeum to be. repaired. Tis 


not, I own, unlikely, but that may have 
happen'd, "conſidering what a particular 


Care that Emperor took, in preſerving the 


fine Buildings at Rome, as we find in the 


Jariæ of Caſſodorus But Monſignor Bian- 
hini (who was moſt intimate with the 


aforeſaid Prelate, and who, after his Death, 


took a great deal of Pains to put his Curio- | 
ſities in order, to add them to that ineſtima- 


ble Muſeum of Cardinal Alexander A _ TD 


$ Cod, Th, de Pagan: JI. 1. de racks Amphitheatri. 


aſſures 


3 
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aſſures me, that there never was ſuch { 
Stone 1n Ciampini s Collection. In one of 
FTabretti's ? Inſcriptions are theſe Words, 
Villicus Amphitheatri, an Office never be. 
fore known, and which ſignify'd the Per. 
ſon who had the Care of the Amphitheatr, 
given him. In * Cafſiodorus's Time we find 
the ſame Word Villicus made uſe of for a 
Defender and Keeper. 
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The judicious Reader may have obſer. e 
ved, that very much is learned by Medal 
in this Affair, and indeed in the Sequel WP" 
he'll ſtill find their Uſe : Thoſe Authors I 
who have treated on the Subject, ought to . 
have begun with this; and yet Pauvinius dl 
who defign'd to write thereon, was the on- WI 
ly Perſon that ever thought of this Method, h 
a who, in his Circenſian Games, has not Ne 
only given us the Medals, with the Circe: Wi" 
upon them, but thoſe likewiſe of Titus, WM" 
Domitian, and Alexander Severus, with the 0 
Amphitheatre repreſented there; for the Me- D 
dal of Gordianns had not been publiſhed 1 
at that time. a 
The foremention' d Author has not given t 

5 us any Medal of Ve eſpaſt; jan, ſtruck when a 
that Emperor was alive, but one after he IM" 
had been deified; and *tis not unlikely, {M5 
|  tho' at preſent not to be ſeen: For which I. 
2 Reaſon, fince we have nothing but the Re- 


mains 
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Hains of the Amphitheatre, I have thought 


t convenient, firſt to ſhew the Fi 1gure of 
he Structure as it was when entire, and 


t is found engrayen, that ſo by the Hiſto- 
y we may have Light therein. 
rhich appears in the foregoing Plate an- 
exed, has, till now, not been ſeen nor pub- 


he eighth. 
Size, inſomuch that it might be reckoned a 


han ſome of the largeſt Medals; as to its 


and may be an Unic, for what we know as 


Chriſtin Martinelli at Venice, to whoſe 
„ ounty the Learned are greatly indebted. 


then to exhibit all the Medals whereon 


The firſt 


Medalion, if its Bulk was altogether ſuffi- 
cient, but in Effect it is a Degree ſmaller 


ſhed ; that of Divi Titus is preſerved in 
great Number of Collections, but coined 
hile the Emperor himſelf was alive, and 
1 the Time of his laſt Conſulate, namely, 
It is of a more than common 


being genuine, that I think 1s out of doubt, 


et: Tis in the Poſſefion of the noble 


dhe ſecond Medal of Titus, notwithſtanding | 
tis very rare, yet ſtill is leſs curious than 


ache others, tho' the Original thereof, as is 
n here repreſented, and! in my own a Colleaion, 


„err e the athets, nd of Lied.” A cer- 


n nin Perſonz who has the greateſt Skill wm 
- W'cle Things of any in this Age, in the 


Eſtimate he made of a Cabinet of Medals : 


(not with Des to make a Purchaſe of 
1s 8 . chem; 


3 
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them, but meerly for the Information d 


the Proprietor) valued this one as bein 


much more curious and rare than any other 
found of a different Metal. The firſt and 
infallible Proof of its being genuine, is itz 
Lightneſs, in Compariſon with the like 
Quantity of modern Lead ; the ſecond, i 
the inimitable Ruſt thereon; to this Ruf 


we ought chiefly to attribute its Conſerys. 


tion, a thing uncommon in Lead really an- 
tique: And beſides, becauſe the Medal i 
not quite ſo light as others are. I have: | 
Mithridates of Lead incredibly light ; bu 


as to that of which we are ſpeaking, * t 
plain, that the Evaporation thereof ha 


partly been hindered by the Ruſt. 'Th 
other three Medals are in the Muſceum dl 
the great Duke, where ſurely there is the 


moſt elegant and Heſt choſen ColleCtion that 


is to be ſeen any where; and in which like- 


wile is the ſecond Medal we mentioned 
Titus, but not that of Ye eſpaſian, nor others 


of which they boait. 
Seseignor Baſtiano Bjauchi, the Keeper o 
that Treaſure, has greatly aſſiſted our 
Deſign, and is a Perſon no leſs to be 
_ commended for Knowledge than Civility, 
Some People, I doubt not, will wonde! 
Why I have exhibited theſe Medals only, 
and not others, 10 frequently to be 
ſcen in Books, for nd left than eleven of 


the Ale kind has Mezzabarba publiſhed: 


But 
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But 'tis moſt undoubtedly certain, that ex- 
cept thoſe five already mentioned, 'tis very 
difficult to find the Amphitheatre on any 
Medal really genuine, ſince hitherto the o- 
E thers, by which this Matter is pretended to 
be illuſtrated, are either Counterſeits, or have 
been miſtaken by People, who pretend to 
lee Amphitheatres where in reality there are 
none. I have obſerved in ſome Authors, 
who go into the other extreme, that becauſe 
of the many ſpurious Coins handed about, 
ſome of which are even in famous ColleQi- 9 
ons, they doubt of the whole, and believe 
that the Amphitheatre is not all to be ſeen 
upon any antique Coin. But * Rafaele di Vol- 
ra | who lived in an Age before this a- 
ge bominable Practice of falſifying Medals be- 
* gan | affirm d, that he had ſeen the Repre- 
e. (entation of the Amphitheatre on ſeveral 
Antique Coins ; and indeed theſe exhibited 
here, have paſt the Cenſure of the greateſt 


four already mentioned, at Florence, have 
been approved and regiſtred by Vaillant as 
genuine. The ſecond is reckon'd pretty 
good, the third inconteſtable, on account of 
the remarkable Ruſt on the Surface, which 
i; almoſt of a black Colour; of imitating this 
perfectly, the Falſifyers have not as yet found 
out the Secret. The other two demonſtrate, 
What Arts were at that time in decay: in = 
chem is the Piazza, or open Place ſeen, and 
" Comm. urb. 1. 6. ö; Ls] 


Critiques in Medals of any we know. The . 
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a Man in the Attitude of fighting with a wild 
Beaſt. In the other a Bull, together with a 
certain kind of Animal, with a Man on his 


not an Elephant, as ſome have expreſſed 
it. The laſt is a Medalion, publiſhed 
from the ſame Original, and celebrated by 
* Spanheim. One larger, and better pre- 


of Cardinal Alexander Albani, who, on ac. 
count of the noble Ambition he has to en. 
courage every kind of Learning, did mol 
courteouſly ſend me a Drawing thereof; but 
I cannot enrich theſe Sheets with it, by rea. 
ſon that the Paſſes being ſhut up on account 
of the fear of Contagion, Copies of the fail 
Drawing have more than once mulſcarried, 


going into the Amphitheatre, one third pat 


| part of it is a little defaced by Age; yet i 


of Pontus, in which 1 is a Statue of Her. 


back, which according to my Draught, i; 


ſerved, is {aid to be in the famous 'Treafure 


1 
CC „ „CCC Tb 


The Medal of Alexander Severus has two 
Figures repreſented on it, in the, Action d 


- 2 


of their Body appearing on the Outſide of 
the Entry, ſeeming to guard it, and thi 


gives us to underſtand, that the Figure re 
preſents a Hercules. And indeed by tht 
| Coloſſus on the Medalion, it does in effed 
appear to be that God with a Club in ti 


hand, tho' not very nn, repreſented! 
the engraving. 


Another Medalion of Gerin deſcribe 
by Bonarotti, ſhews a Circus in Heract 


JJV 
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| les. I have called ours a Colaſſus, for ſo it 
appears; but the indifferent Artifice ſnewn 
in thoſe to laſt mentioned Coins, hinders us 
from making any probable Conjettures about 
them : yet we cannot paſs over in ſilence, 

the Edifice which appears upon one Side of 
the firſt, and the Meta on the other. Vol. 
terrano took them for two Fountains, but 


Truth in theſe Matters. The one has been 


the Meta Sndans, which Place they call that 
Fragment of a Wall remaining near the Am- 
phitheatre at Rome, where they believe there 
was a Fountain. I he Fi igure ſeen on the Me- 
dal we are now deſcribing, is certainly very 
like that on the Reverſe of a Coin of Titus 
with the eighth Conſulate; and yet I cannot 
conclude this for certain, more eſpecially 
ſince Victor and Rufus place the Meta Su- 
ſans in a Situation remote from the Amphi- 
theatre. We muſt add, that in the Chronz- 
2 of Caſſiodorus, the Meta Sudans is rec- 
koned among the principal and moſt famous 
Edifices at Rome: By this it appears to have 
deen ſomething very conſiderable; being 
KKewite enumerated among thoſe Fabricks 
uilt or reſtored in the ninth Conſulate of 
Domitian: and if erected then, tis certain 
t could not have been repreſented as a Me- 
lalof Titus. And if repaired, we ought 
Iot, I think, to believe it was built ſo very 
bon alter. „ E. . Boſius 


indeed we cannot eſtabliſh any thing as a : 


by the Antiquaries commonly referred to, as 
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of St. Reſtitutus, in which the Meta Su. 
dans is mentioned, without telling where i 
ſtood. Sometimes they find this Medal with Wi 
a Figure at the Top of the Pillar inftead of 
a Lilly. But with regard to Pillars placed 
over it, like a double Portico which ar: 
ſeen on the Reverſe of the Medal, no- 
thing has as yet been ſaid on that Head 
The vulgar Prejudice which People hare 


repreſented upon it, and which ſometims 


tures about them. Firſt, I thought the Struc 
ture very much reſembled the Baſilicæ, lik 


in the Conſular Medals, and makes it ei 
dent, that thoſe were publick and ſumpti 


Dio, who ſays, that when the Sun's 1 


they made uſe of the Diribitorium. I. 
was an ample and covered Place which ſer o 
for the Rendezvous of the Soldiers. J 


Boſius and Arringhi cite the written AQ 


that the Medal has two ſeparate Building 


ſeem really ſo, afforded me ſeveral Conjec 


that of Paulus ( AEmilius which we hart 


ous Portico' s, where the Citizens met to col 
fer about Affairs; and yet I had a Suſpicion 
that rather People of the greateſt Note, whe 
the Sun was moſt ſcorching, might perha 
have retired ſometimes to thoſe Places 
the Amphitheatre, and ordered ſome Coup! 
of Gladiators to fight there, which Cot 
"Wis ſeem'd to allude to a Paſlage 


was moſt intolerable, inſtead of the Thel 


Lib. 59. l 9 1 6. 2. 
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7% ſays, the Edifice of the Villa Publica 
ſerved for the ſame uſe. But this Villa 
Publica is repreſented on the Coins of the 
Didian Family, and is exactly like the E- 
| difice we find near the Amphitheatre. Then 
I thought, that if this covered Place ſerved 
for a Retreat to thoſe who had a mind to 
reſt themſelves, after having ſtood ſo long 

in the Amphithearre, and then to return 

ſoon to their Places; fo did I imagine that it 
might alſo then have ſerved for People to re- 
L freſh themſalyes a little, ſince it was eſteem d 

indecent even to be ſeen to drink at thoſe 

er publick Games: and this I learn from a Paſſage 


urin Quintilian, where ſpeaking of the Ro- 


man Jeſts, he mentions a ſmart Reproof which 
Auguſtus ſent to one whom he perceived 5 
drinking in the Amphitheatre, giving him 
to underſtand, that when he had a mind to 
dine, he would chuſe to go home to his 
own Houſe; and Lampridius relates it as a 
piece of great Imprudence in Commodus, 
that he drank publickly in the Theatres and 

Amphitheatres. 1 likewiſe imagined, that 


tioning to have been one of thoſe Buildings 


tal ſays. Or that I might conſider it as an 
Apodyterium or Spoliarium, not in the Senſe 
of Mortality, but where the Actors PG off 
3 Lib, 6. F 4 Mar. Shed, Ep. 2. . 
. el 


[ might conceive the Fabrick we are men- 


placed on the publick Street near the Coloſ- 8 
tum, for the Uſe of the Spectators, 17, 
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85 their uſual Habits, and the Gladiators dreſſed 


lemnity of the Day, and where the Pomp 


„ 


much in uſe, as an Ornament and Defence 


de Sitoation on the Medal, and there we 


themſelves, and were fitted out for the So- 


of their entering the Amphitheatre was or- 
dered. A Stone found laſt Vear near the 
Amphitheatre of Capua, and exhibited in 
the new Volume already mentioned, has 
raiſed in me this doubt, becauſe mention i; 
made therein of an Apodyterium i in that Si. 


— finally rejecting all thoſe Divifions, 1 
think tis more probable, that thoſe Pillars 
do not ſhew it to have been a different Edi. 

fice, but a kind of Heſtibul, by the Greeks 
called Propy/za or Tegrvaaiz, and erected 
before the other Building which was moſt 
frequented. In the moſt famous antient 

Structures, a kind of outer Building was very 


to the principal Entry. 

In fome Medals this Building does in ef 
fe appear join d to the Amphitheatre it ſelf, 
nay the two laſt Coins ſhew the ſame Situa- 
tion covered, but with a very different Ap- 
pearance. Hence tis probable, that in 
latter Times, the firſt having fallen down, 
the Propylea had been rebuilt in another 

Form. TI was confirm'd in this Opinion, in 
digging up the Ground before the Amphi- 
theatre 52 7 erona, _ correſpondent! with the 


found large Pieces of African Marble 1 
25h 
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lars, which never had been placed elſewhere, 
nor otherwiſe made uſe of in the Arena. 
To this we may add, that at Capua, in the 
ſame Situation before the Amphitheatre there, 
Pillars were alſo found. I once ſaw the 
ſecond Medal, which had two Figures placed 
upon the Top of the Antiporta or Lodge; 


but as they had been touched with the Graver, 


I did not regard them. Now fince we have 
in this Chapter faid ſo much on Medals, it 
will not be diſagreeable, to the Lovers of 
ſich Curioſities, to ſee a Medal in every re- 
ſpect ſingular, nay even an Unic for what 

is yet known. On this the Front of a 
Building is repreſented, with Pillars likewiſe 
placed one above another, with iſolated : 

* between chem. 
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Vaillant imagined the Figure here to be a 
Portico, having among his Greek Coins ex- 
hibited a Draught of it from the ſame Ori- 
ginal; but in this he was miſtaken, for be- 
ſides the different Idea it has of the Face, 
and other Imperfections in the Drawing, it 
rather ſhews it to be a little Frame of Timber 
join d together. Meſſalina, whom in this 
place we ſtile the New Juno, can be no- 
' where ſeen ſo lively in Effigy as here; and 
the fine Taſte is the more obſervable, as being 
on a Greek Medal. It was ſtruck in Nicea, 


and bears the Name of the Proconſul Gellius 


| Rufus; it is preſerved in the Treaſure of | 


the Piſani, now Corraro, but the Public 


_ ought to acknowledge this curious Piece, as 


£2 proceeding from the Bounty of that magna- 

nimous and great Senator Signor Almoro, to 

Whom Learning [ on account of his Sump- 

tuous Library, and for the many good Qua- 

lities to which he is in many reſpects enti- 
. Hed} « owes a great deal, 


" 
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CHAP, VI. 


I 1 what manner it may be ſaid, that 
i Rome there was but one Amphi- ; 
theatre, and how * the ye fi it 

Ha : 


IR OM what hls been vey ſaid, one 


| amely, That there was no other Amphi- 


s Whheatre at Rowe, but that of Titus; by which 
nean, a perfect one made uſe of for their 
c olemn Games. For there is no Memory of 


any other to be found on Medals, nor do 
the Veſtigia of any other appear in the Plan 
we have of old Rome: As it is figured out 
on a Marble Pavement of a T emple, the 
greateſt part of which is preſerved in the 
Palace Farneſe, and publiſhed by * Bellori. 
There, indeed, are three Theatres to be ſeen. 
. Philander on Vitruvius ſuppoſes, that there 


in Rome, and no leſs than ſeven ſtone Theatres, = 
which he enumerates one by one; tho' in rea- 
lity of fixed Theatres there were only three. 
He ranges them in the following Order: 
Fiſt, that of Cali as, mentioned by Pater- | 


lune, 1673. * 5 » 4d lb, 5. c. 5. fed pure ro 1 
n 2e. | ? be 


cCulus N 


very important Truth may be gathered, 


was too great an Abundance of Amphitheatres 
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culus, which is much anterior to the Amphi. 
theatres, or indeed to Theatres of Stone ei. 


ther; nor was that Fabric ever finiſh'd. H 


places likewiſe that of Caligula, which wu 
an unfiniſh'd Amphitheatre too, and of wood 


as was that of Nero. The other of Corn. 
lius Balbus was a Theatre. That of Clay. 
dns, mentioned by Suetonius, was neithet 
a Theatre nor Amphitheatre. The Theatr 
of Eſquilinus, Philander and others fay 
is ſpoke of by Martial; but he ay 
mention d a Water- Theatre, in the Stree 
called the Suburra, which Father Donat, 
with very good Reaſon, doubts if it was an 
thing elſe but a Fountain in form of: 
Theatre. Finally, Philander reckons that 


built by Trajan, in the Campus Martius, 


to have been an Amphitheatre, but very ſoon 
deſtroy d by his Succeſſor Hadrian, of which 
 Spartianus makes mention. A late 4 Col. 


_ IeQtor of Antiquities, has likewiſe reckoned 


| that of Trajan to have been one of the Am- 
phitheatres of Rome: I own he might witl 
ſome ſhadow of reaſon be of that opinion, 

ſince Pauſanzas calls it, A great T heart, 
round in every Part. And yet becauſe i 
Was a Structure not of a very common fort, 


is there any reaſon why it ſhould be called 


2 Theatre? In thoſe times they had not je 


Dn 3 Roma vet. lib.z. c. 10. WT Montfaucon c. 3. P. 255 
Lib. 3. Ogarpiy Miyea KvtAoTis mayrageley. = 


begur 
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: begun to confound the Names of thoſe Build- F 
*S one with the other; but why ſhould it 
be called a Theatre, not only by Pauſa- | 

Bias, but Spartianus allo, who in ha lame 

g ife, when it occurs, calls the Amphitheatre 

q by its own proper Name? But we ſhall, in 

Another place, give a more certain proof of 

(this, and ſhew what kind of a Theatre that 7 

of Trajan was. Our preſent deſign is not | 

Eto treat of all thoſe which really were never 

LAmphitheatres, but of that of StatiliusTaurus 

Band the Caſtrenſian one, as we hear they are 

mentioned by Victor and Rufus in the De- 

ſeription they have left ns of the fourteen 

Regions of Rome, wherein mention is made 

of three Amphitheatres. 

With regard to that FF 7. aurits, we * 5 

already ſhewn how very inconſiderable it 

was, even when firſt built, and how after- 
wards it was burnt down in Nero's Time, 

the Ruins and Name thereof being ſubfiſt⸗ 5 

ing, were the Cauſe why Victor has men- 

tioned them: For we cannot believe, that 
the Edifices, and the T hings ſpoke of by 
him, were all remaining entire and in uſe | 
in his time. As to the Cæſtrenſian one, we 
have reaſon to believe, that it was ſtill leſs 
conſiderable than the other, ſeeing no where 
elſe mention is made of it. There were 

r tis __. who to gratify the 5 Praz- 
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torian Soldiers, ſometimes caus'd Gladiato 


was a ſmall Amphitheatre erected perhaps 
by Tiberius, who in Perſon attended the 
Caſtrenſian Games, and where, tis reported, 
that he ſhot a wild Boar with an Arrow; 
a yet as he was no Admirer of publick Shows 
tis more credible that this was the Work oſ 
Claudius, who likewiſe exhibited Gladia. 
tory Combats in the Prætorian Quarters every 

| Year. But as the Structure was of ſmall Im- 
5 portance, it deſeryd not to be mention'd by 
oy Writers. 


which appears within the Walls of "Rome 


 falemme, is to this day believed to be the 
Remains of that Amphitheatre ; the Know- 
ledge of which Particular we owe entirely 
to Panvinius, who has ſhewn it in his Map 
of Rome, and in his Book of Circenſian 
Games thereby corrected the Errors of ſe- 
veral other Authors. And indeed, from what 
remains thereof, we may ſtill conjefture that 
the interior part was of Wood : and as it has, 
| ever ſince Aurelian's time, been built up 
within the Walls of Rome, and made uſe of 
there as a Bulwark ; we may thereby know 
how long it is ſince the ule of it has bee! 


— p70 <A FI i — 3 — I” 25 1 
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Games to be performed in their Quarters, f 
which Auguſtus gave Example; and there 


That Ruin of Brick, and not of Stone 


near the Monaſtery of Santa Croce in Gert 


7 Su. Ti. 42. v. Suet. c. i 47. . cl.: 21. 


laid 
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laid aſide. It is not ſo eaſy to learn where 


that of Taurus was, ſince no known Re- 


mains thereof exiſt at preſent, nor do ancient 
Writers afford us any great Light therein. 


Fanvinius reckons the Walls of the Garden 


of Spada, in the Mount Palatine, to be Part 


thereof, but they rather ſeem to be the Re- 


mains of a Theatre than of an Amphitheatre. 


For my part, be that as it will, I am apt 
to believe that Taurnss Fabrick was of no 
very long Duration; and in this Opinion 1 
am the rather confirm'd from an Epiſtle of 
Caſſiodorus, which mentions that Building to 
haye been thrown down in Theodorick's 
time, and the Place w here it ſtood converted n 


to a private Uſe. 


For we know that that King dere the 
„T ower, Circus, and Place where it ſtood, to 


be reſtored to two noble Minors, as having 
been their Father's Property, and unjuſtly 
taken from them. By this Paſſage I under- 


| ſtand the whole as ſpeaking of the Amphi- 


theatre after it was ruined ; for which rea- 


ſon, the Place where it had ſtood was then 


become private. 'The like I do of the Tower 


which had been erected in a Situation where 
ſome Circus had formerly been built, and 
where the Ruins only remained. The Au- 
thor of the Diarium Italicum underſtood 
the Meaning of theſe Words as if it bad been 
a diſtinct Place given to the forementioned 5 


9 Tureis Circus, atque locum Amplicheari 


Sena 
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Senatorian Family, for ſeeing the Games in 
the Amphitheatre, and a Tower in the Circus 
aſſign d over to them, for beholding thy 
Games from it, which, he ſays, Was a great 
| Honour done them. But among ſo great: 


number of Latin and Greek Authors why 


ſpeak of the Circus, none have made an 
mention of Towers therein; and if there had 
been any, tis more likely it would have 
been allotted to the common People, to view 
the Games from it; ſince 'tis certain, that 
the Places appointed for the Senators were i 
the loweſt Rank of all, and neareſt the Ficld 


of Combat. The Boxes [as one may ſay 


ol the Circus, were, I own, calld Specta. 
cula & Fori, but never Turres. The Seat 
of the Conſuls, and thoſe of the firſt Rank 
of Magiſtrates, are called by ** Livy, Foro: 

Publicos; and indeed the Emperor Claudius 
aſſign'd over the Privilege of ſitting in the 
Circus to the Senators in common, and not 
to certain Families; and this Order, as * Dy 
tells us, wa oblerv'd in Aſter- times, ſo that 


no particular Perſon could, generally ſpeak- 


ing, uſurp a peculiar Place to himſelf in the 
Amphitheatre, becauſe the Podium or 
Boxes, built all round the F abric, were ap- 
propriated for the Senatorian Order alone: 
The Equites had their particular Places alſo, 
tho the Seats were taken up bye the fick 


10 L. 45. init. 11 Lib. So. i 
; | _ Comers, 
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omers, provided they were of that Order: 


n | 
;Wicnce it was that the Roman Knight al- 
e Heady mentioned, whom Aug uſtus gave to 
t aderſtand, that when he had a mind to 


line, he would gb home to his own Houſe, 


% you may, fince you need not fear loſing 
our Seat. By which it appears, that when 
ey leſt their Seats, others might take poſ 


t Wilputed about the Uz2/zty and the Places 
: Wpolſefſed by their Fathers, according to the 
is Commune, not de Honoriſicentia: So 


e Nconjecture that here it is ſpoken of the Si- 

t tuation of Taurus s Amphitheatre, demoliſhed 
at that time, and of a Tower which took 

t Wits Name from a Circus which formerly had 

- Wiicod in that Place; and ſo we read in an 

e ancient Chronica of the Biſhops of Peri- 

r W207, cited by du Cange, how a certain Perſon 

„i the Place of the Arena built a Tower. 
| The common Language of both Chriſtian 
„and Pagan Writers makes it evident, that 
tone only Amphitheatre was in uſe at Rome, 


12 Quintil. 1.6 . 3. 13 Cod. Th. 1. 15. . 
4 . Arena ſupra locum Arenarum Turrim adificavit. 


ent that Emperor this Anſwer; ſays * he, 


fon of them. Promiſcuous fitting was af- 
terwards in uſe on the Paſchal Days, be- 
auſe publick Shows were not exhibited then; 
for on all Feſtivals and ſolemn Days they 
were expreſily prohibited by *3 HValentinian. 
he Context does likewiſe ſhew, that they 


that I think with much Probability, we may 


" and 
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and had that Denomination given it, ng L 
being diſtinguiſhed by any particular ty, 


thet, and when they commonly expreſs, th, fro 
the Amphitheatre was repaired, he u J 
led into the Amphitheatre, the Games um 7 
exhibited in the Amphitheatre, &c. wi bor 
dodut meaning any other; tis certain that thi 
underſtood thereby the Amphitheatre of bee 
Fas: which plainly ſhews, that there v the 
that one only, ſince they did not call PVM oth 


pey's Theatre, the Theatre, by way of Pen | 


eminence, notwithſtanding it was more ſump 


tuous than the reſt. Ammianus, ſpeaking \ 
of the Emperor Conſtans's Entry into Row uſt 
mentions the moſt famous Edifices remairingMha 
at that time, among others, the Ane. 

_ theatre, without adding any thing elſe, Hike 
the Theatre of Pompey, in order to diſtin, 
guiſh it from the others. In the Fragment on 
Dio, publiſhed by the great Fuluius O 
nus, together with his Legationes, now oer; 
lected into a Body of Hiſtory of Conta bo 
tinus Porphyrogenitus, we read of ſeyeaghert 
Prodigies | for ſuch they believe them] er 
of which happened in the Beginning i! 
Macrinuss Reign. Among the others, I 
Thunder which fell on the Top of the a 
phitheatre, and where ſuch a ſtubborno ad 
flagration enſued, that neither by the Waroy 
pour d thereon like Rivers, nor the vaſt kd 
which fell at that Time, could it be cx 

| 1 K. 16. c. 20. | | % 


guiſhcl 


, guiſhed, 16 the Water and the Rain drying 
% /o faſt, by the Violence of the Flames 


L was damaged all round, inſomuch that 


Cory Combats were performed in the Circus. 


n the mean time, ſince they were obliged to 
ring the Gladiators into the Circus. 


ye tne 
bat notwithſtanding that great Conflagration, 
| 


heAmphitheatre was however not conſumed, 
ke that of Taurus, mentioned by the lame 


jon, which very injudiciouſly renders it de- 
lagravit 3 but as it may be elſewhere ob- 
rved, by the Fire that was kindled from 


raining thereto, were only conſumed, tho 
ere is no doubt but other Parts of the 
ulding ſuffered alſo. 5 . 
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from Heaven, that the Amphitheatre it 
bor many Tears, publick Shews and Gladia- 
This Paſſage alone confirms all I aim at, 
becauſe it ſnews, that this muſt have been 


the Amphitheatre of Titus, there being no 
other in which they could exhibit the Games 


We may like wiſe obſerve, from the Words 


Dio, as it would ſeem to read in the Latin Ver- 
boye, the inner Side, and the Things ap- 


There is one thing which I think proper 

add, for corroborating what I have al 
ady ſaid, and what I am elſewhere to 
Foye, from the Subſtance of this Paſſage, 
Nd it is this; that by mending the Text, and 


changing 
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Changing only four Letters, I read the Word 
 merepbepm, Orſinus and Leunclavins in his 
fine Edition of Dio, write * Seen, 
but without any meaning at all; hence it is, 
that the Verſion in the Tecond, neither a- 
grees with it ſelf, nor reads well; Aliquid 
| tamen ex ea parte manſit integrim, unde 
SpeFtacula Gladiatorum multis in Stadio 
deinceps aunis edita fuerunt ; not Aliquid, 
I fay, but the Building it ſelf, v/s. the Amphi 
theatre; not ex ea parte, but in parte; not 
lamen, "which is not to be found there, and 
confounds the Senſe; above all, it muſt not 
be read manſit Integrum, becauſe it would 
not be well deduced from thence, that there- 
fore they could not exhibit the Shews any 
more there; but on the contrary, that it was 
ſpoiled, which might well follow, that there- 
fore they were obliged for many Years to make 
uſe of the Circus. The worthy Eccleſiaftic 
Nicolo Falcone, who lately has done honou 
to Rome,by having brought to light, tranſlated 
and illuſtrated, many Parts of Dio, which had 
never been ſeen before: ; Hay,of Dio, that great 
Hiſtorian, every Paragraph of whom, with 
regard to the Roman Hiſtory, is a Treaſure. 
This Gentleman, Falcone, perhaps knowing 
that in this Place wearyirem, ſuperfuit, can 
not run well, has wrote it gegoeytrem, but 
that would methinks agree rather worſe wit M. 
the Author's meaning, . they al n f 


17 P. 72. you 
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* ded; whereas the Senſe here requires to be 
read, they deſtroyed, or demoliſhed. _ 
t How long the Ule of Amphitheatres re- 
mained at Rome, cannot be eaſily determined; 

the firſt Laws enacted againſt all kind of 
| bloody Games, began in Con/tantine's Time, 
and in the Year 325, Gladiators were ag | 


| preſily forbid : not only thoſe of the Volun- 


teers of that Profeſſion were included, but 
Ide Combats of the preſt ones alſo; the laſt 
| of whom, inſtead of fighting, were condemned 
Ito the Mines, and yet the ſoreſaid Combats 
continued for a long Time; that Law, per- 
E haps, regarding only thoſe in the Eaſt. As 


to this, we have the Authority of Soromen, 5 


J [which we ſhall very ſoon produce. = 
e In the ſame Age, Conſtantine publiſhed 
another Decree againſt them, as did like- 

x wile Honorius, tho' under the Reign of the 
ic Witter they {till continued at Rome. For 
Vu evhich Reaſon ** Prudeniius in the Begin= 
ed Wring of the fifth Age, warmly exliorted that 

my mperor to extirpate them, which he after- 


ca Wards did. The firſt Step he took to this, : 


"th vas to baniſh thoſe fighting P cople out of 
ure. he Country; and this chiefly for an Acci- 
pent which happened, and is related by Theo- 
cal Woret in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. A cer- 
ain Perſon, called Telemachus, by Profeſſion 
Monk, who came from the Eaſt, happened. 
dn lome folemn Day to 80 into the Aw 
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Changing only four Letters, I read the Worg 
me: plepm, Orſinus and Leunclavins in hi; 
fine Edition of Dio, write *7 Wiso ve, 
but without any meaning at all; hence it is 
that the Verſion in the ſecond, neither a- 
grees with it ſelf, nor reads well; Aliquid 
tamen ex ea parte manſit integrum, unde 
HSjpectacula Gladiatorum multis in Stadio 
deinceps annis edita fuerunt , not Aliquid, 
I fay, but the Building it felt, vs. the Amphi. 
theatre; not ex ea parte, but in parte; rot 
tamen, which is not to be found there, and 
cConſounds the Senſe; above all, it muſt not 
be read anſit Integrum, becauſe it would 
not be well deduced from thence, that there- 
ſore they could not exhibit the Shews any: 
more there; but on the contrary, that it was 
ſpoiled, which might well follow, that there- 
fore they were obliged for many Years to make 
ule of the Circus. The worthy Eccleſiaſtic 
Nicole Falcone, who lately has done honour 
to Rome,by having brought to light, tranſlated 
and illuſtrated, many Parts of Dio, which had 
never been ſeen before; I ſay, of Dio, that great 
Hiſtorian, every Paragraph of whom, With 
regard to the Roman Hiſtory, is a Treaſure 
This Gentleman, Falcone, perhaps knowing 
that in this Place u, ſuperfuit, can 
not run well, has wrote it wegozyerem Þ 
that would methinks agree rather worle wit 
the Author's meaning, ſignifying, hey 44 
P. of p. goo. 3 ond mY 
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q td; whereas the Senſe here requires to be 
read, they defiroyed, or demoliſhed. l 
How long the Uſe of Amphitheatres re- 
mained at Rome, cannot be eaſily determined; 
the firſt Laws enacted againſt all kind of 
N bloody Games, began in Conſtantine's Ti ime, 
and in the Year 325, Gladiators were ex- 
preſſly forbid : not only thoſe of the Volun- 
teers of that Profeſſion were included, but 
the Combats of the preſt ones alſo ; the laſt 
of whom, inſtead of fighting, were condemned 
to the Mines, and yet the forefaid Combats - 
continued for a long Time; that Law, per- 
haps, regarding only thoſe i in the Eaſt. As 
to this, we have the Authority of SoZomeny - 
which we ſhall very ſoon produce. 
In the ſame Age, Conſtantine publiſhed 
another Decree againſt them, as did like- 
wile Honorius, tho' under the Reign of the 
latter they {ſtill continued at Rome. For 
which Reaſon ** Prud:niius in the Begin- 
ning of the fifth Age, warmly exlioited that 
Emperor to extirpate them, which he aiter- 
2 covards did. The firſt Step he took to this, 
was to baniſh thoſe fighting People out of 
be Country ; and this chiefly for ar: Acci- 
lent which happened, and is related by Theo- 
bret in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. A cer- 


: wit i Monk, who came from the Eaſt, happened. 
) 4" lome ſolemn Day to. 89 into the Amphi- 


1 md 4e Virg. 
te F2 9 theatre; 


ain Perſon, called Telemachus, by Profeſſion 
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. where he began to endeavour all 
he could to hinder the Combatants from hight | 
ing: this unexpected Incident ſo enraged the IM 
Spectators, that without ſurther ado, ruſhing I | 
on him, they tore him to pieces; for which F 
ſays our Author, and *9 Ho omen allo relates Þ 
the ſame, the Romans were for the firſt time 
forbid ſuch Games. *Tis true, notwithſtand. I . 
ing this, they did not want Amphitheatrica 3 
Games among them, and fierce ones too; but IM | 
ſuch were only performed by wild Beaſts, | P 

Cicero in ſeveral places diſtinguiſhes the , 
Gladiators from the Beſtiarii, called Hunters, Wl 7 
or Venatores Arænarii. As to this, fee Bu: Þ 
linger, who has treated largely on this Head. 
2 Symmachus ſays, that any Feaſt, tho 5 
ever "ib ſumptuons, was not at all reliſhed, Y 
if the braveſt of theſe Beſtiarii did not fioht wy 
The various and ſurpriſing Ways by which © 
they engaged with the wild Beaſts, the Dex (: 
terity, the Addreſs, and the Inſtruments they 
made uſe of on that Occafion, may particu 
larly be gathered from ſome Paſſages i in Ter 
tullian, 7 opiſcus and Prudentius; but 2 
bove all, from that Epiſtie of 2 Caſſiodorus 
| who deſcribes them accurately, and which 
may be compared with the Figures repre 
ſented in the two * Dittici, publiſhed by 


wy 19 Sox. J. 5. C. 8. me * Po i015 70 Te E y 76 
210115 560 £rvln Baa. de ven. 2 Circ. l. 5. Ep. 59. 2114 
16. 5. 42. | 
Appel her the Author means i Dyprics.. is a Oweſtion, ſence hen 
 terwards mentions Figures repreſented in them: Heu, th 
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| Viltemins, where ſome of theſe Entertain- 
ments are ſeen expreſſed. 
| In the time of Symmachns, there was a 
Tax laid on the Animals allotted ſor the 
| Games, namely, a fortieth Part ; the which 
| appears 1n that place, where he complains, 
| >: that they made thoſe, poſſeſſed of 
| Dienitics, pay that Tax allo, ſince it ought 
only to fall, he ſays, on the trading 
people. If we believe Theophanes, a- 

bout the End of the filth Age, the Empe- 
ror Anaſtaſius prohibited the fighting with 
wild Beaſts alſo; but the two ſorementioned 
Dittici ſhew Us bloody Battels of wild 
Beatts at Conſtantinople, in the time of the 
ſame Anaſtaſins, who, together with Aga- 
pitus, was Oriental Conſul, namely in the 
Year 517, At Nome in 519, we find there 
were the ſame kind of Shews: Entaricus 
Cillica having on occaſion of being made 
Conſul, exhibited them in the Amphitheatre in 
ablemn Manner, cauſing a Number of wild 
Beaſts from Africa to be brought thither on 
purpoſe, of which Senatorius in his Chronica 
makes mention, informing, that in his time 


they began to wear out of uſe, yet they : 


continued in the 5234 Year, Annici us Max- 


mug ha ving exhibited them in his Conſu= _ 


late. The ſame Caſſi odorus deſcribing 
chem, uſes this Expreſſion, That People 
went with Pleaſure to ſee what n f 


2 L. 5. Ep. 59. 2 Vr. l. 5.42. 
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| Nature ought to have looked upon with | 
x Horror. 
We muſt not paſs over in ſilence that 0. 
ther uſe made of the Amphitheatre; name- 
ly, for puniſhing Criminals: of this we have 
many Teſtimonies in Writers, and that both the 
Theatre and Circus were alſo uſed for the 
ſame purpoſe. 2 Fuctonius ſpeaks of al. 
certain Criminal, who was whipp'd in all 
the Theatres; and Philo mentions, that ano. 
ther was burn'd alive in the Hippodromus. 
Suid g ſpeaks of a third, who underwent! 
the {ſame Puniſhment. Nay, Lactantius ex4 
claims bitterly againſt the Fcople's taking 
plcature in ſuch kind of Executions; & 
Cuitom which very often made the And 
phitheatres conſecrated with the Blood of 
Martyrs, who were reckoned MalefaGorf 
by the Pagans; for at the Time of anf 
general Calamity, the People uicd to cri 
out, Let the Chriſtians be thrown to thi 
Lions; as if from that Se& all their Evil 
proceeded. Thoſe who were expoſed, they 
lometimes tied faſt, in order to be devour' 
all at once: at others, allowed em to ſtruggl. 0 
and fight with them, in order to prolonf 
the horrid Entertainment. The Cuſtom al 
ſo of making Priſoners of War fight og 
with another like Gladiators [of which Hal 
mnibal ſhew'd an Example in the Roma 
5 er! laſted at leaſt to the End of tl iy 


24 Aut. e. 47 7388 Ter: 4p. cap. 49. 


ſour 
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„ fourth Age. 5 ymmachus, ſpeaking of the 


Leons and Sarmate, ſays, they preſented | 
o. Y themiclves like Gladiators. However, in 


e the ſixth Century the Amphitheatrical Games 


ve were quite left off. 7uſizmzan, as we learn 
he om Procopius, baniſhed them all out of 


he Y Conſtantinople, and the other Cities of the 


1Y fait. Nor indeed after that Century do 


alY ve find any more mention made of them 
10.Y eren in Itahy; at which Time the great 
115. Amphitheatre of Titus was rendered uſe- 


Injuries of Men and Weather, It was in- 


in Rome; we ſhall now proceed to the 
others out 8 that 8 


leſs; quite abandoned, and liable to the 


deed unlucky for that Fabrick, that by 
the Decreaſe of the Inhabitants, the Part 
of the City contiguons to it, became deſo- 
late and uninhabited, and for many Ages 
reckoned like the Country. But this much 
ö ſufficient with regard to the Amphitheatre = 
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CHAP. VIL 


That it was Wrong 70 think Amphi- 
theatres were built in every City of 
the Roman Empire; the rſt Ry 
mnark that is made here, is to conſe 

der how it was in Greece. 

4 H E. Maxim 4 the 1 being to 

people the World with Colonies of 


their own Citizens, the Privilege of being 
a Roman Citizen produced this Effect on 


the other People; namely, To transform 


' thoſe who enjoy yed it likewile into Romans 


alſo, whereby the Diverſions of that Na- 


tion became likewiſe Univerſal. 

In one of Aſinius Pollio's Epiſtles, we learn, 
that even in Tully's time Gladiators and 
Wild Beaſts were in uſe in Hain. In the 
Reign of Nero, ſuch Shews were given by 
the Preſides, or Governors of Provinces: 
Tacitus tells us, that he prohibited that 


Cuſtom. Other Cities and People were like- 
_ wite exceedingly anxious to have Edifices 


among them, wherein their famous Games 


might be ſeen with advantage : And in- 


= deed in ſeveral places there was an Emula- 
8 tion for having an Amphitheatre; nay, if 


e . 10 RV 
We 
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we were to relate the VulgarOpinion, and what 
we find written in perhaps a thouſand Books, 
that Fabrick was the moſt frequented of any 
in all the Parts of the Roman Empire; in- 
ſomuch that every City had one to adorn it. 
Nay, it has been reckoned a piece of Un- 
kindneſs in the Writers of particular Hiſtories, 
if they have not made a Preſent of an Am- 
phitheatre to their native Country, eſpecially 
ſince they could give it with ſo ſmall an 
Expence. And this the rather, ſince all thoſe 
learned Men have * Lipſius for their Leader, 


{ Wy who affirms, that they Were commonly to be 8 
8 ſeen in all 10 Provinces, where likewiſe 
n Wycre ſeveral T heatres, Stadia, and Circus's, 
n 


and that it was a rare thing, if in any Co- 
ny or Municipium ſuch Fabric ks were 

not to be found. This Chimæra in our time 

has daily gained ground, inſomuch, that 

we read in the late Collection of Antiqui- 
ies delineated, that not only every City had 

ts Amphitheatre, but that whereas * Rome, 
the Metropolis of the World, and the na- 
tive Country of ſuch Wonders, had proper- 

ly peaking, but one Amphitheatre ; yet in 

the Neighbourhood of the City of Autun in 
Burgundy, like Plants which bud forth, | 
py might haye been N 


5 Cap. +7 e 8 in 5 8 0 Mont / 4 3 
7. 29. 5 P. 261. In Agro Auguſio- Dunenſ plurima Am- 
thitheatrg Solo hene . viſuntur. | 


But 


| of any of which the Romans could haveW i: 


niſhed with the Materials neceſſary for its E- 


never brought it to its Perfection, even in 
the Time of Yeſpaſran : and notwithſtanding 


tells us, ſeven Circi, beſides the Curcul 


one only Amphitheatre there, was fit ſol 
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But as I am my ſelf of a quite contrary 


Opinion, I do poſitively aſſert, that no Edi 


fice whatſoever, was ſo uncommon and rate 
as this; nay, that very few Cities had a 


fixed Amphitheatre in them, the 'Truth of 
which I ſhall be at no ſmall pains to evince: 
Firſt, As being very neceſſary in treating on 
the Subject of Amphitheatres in general; 
and next, That I may be able thereby to 
clear up the many Miſtakes of thoſe, 


who in treating on other Things, are miſled 


by this common and falſe Suppoſition. 


The firſt Proof for the Truth of my Afſ-} 


thoſe Who have rightly conſidered the Re- 


mains of the Amphitheatres of Rome and 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
W | 
ſertion, may appear plain to the Eyes of all WM | 
] 
| 
Verona, and where tis eaſy to be proved, n 

( 


that the one was the moſt ſuperb Structuie 


an Idea, and of ſuch Architecture and Bulk, 
that many Cities could not poſſibly be fad 


rection; the whole Roman Power having 


Rome, that little World, had, as Vitruving 
Maximus, yet, as we have already ſhewn; 


publick Games. Another Proof we hav 
for the Truth of this Aſſertion, is by ob 
ſerving in how very few Places there af 
Remains of Amphitheatres to be ſeen 4 


ple 


preſent. 
brick had been of the ſame Extent and Di- 
| menſion with that of Verona, 
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Since *tis certain, that where a Fa- 


imagine it ſo intirely ruin'd, as that not fo 
much as the leaſt Nad ſhould now be 


| found thereof; for the interior Parts and 
Foundation can ſcarcely be imagined to have 


been deſtroyed without Hands, and if de- 
moliſhed by Hands, it could not be done, I 
think, without the greateſt Difficulty : Now 
ſince ſuch an Annihilation has not happened 
at Verona, which by reaſon of its Situation 

was more than any other City expoſed to 
frequent Incurſions, to War, to Changes and 
Deſtruction, much leſs then could the like | 
Ruin happen in the other City, which had 

not thoſe Calamities. To this I add, that 
tis beyond my C omprehenſion, how ſuch an 
immenſe Quantity of vaſt ſolid ſquare 
Stones, as that of an Amphitheatre, could ſo 
eflectually va! 1iſh, or why in the other Build- - 
inzs of ſuch ancient Cities, the Stones are 
not to be ſeen in plenty, ſince no body has 
ſurely taken the Pains to grind them to 
Powder, and that they did not take them 

out of the old Buildings, and make uſe of 
them in the new; for in Verona we have 
certain Evidences, that the Stones of the 
uind Part of the Amphitheatre, are ſtill 

in the Walls of the old Caſtle, in the Baſement 
of the Wall which ſurrounds the Palace of the 
Sealigers, in the Bridges, and diſperſed here 

and there in other Places, 1 


tis hard to 
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A Curſory Journey through the Romy 


Provinces, might give a more certain Proof n 
for confirming this Fact; and I would glad. a 
Iy know, in the firſt place, what Country t 
_ ought to have abounded ſo much in thoſe Ml 
kinds of Fabricks as Greece? where the De. 
| fire for publick Shews was ſo fervent, and 


where the Art of Building flouriſh'd ſo very Mt © 
conſpicuouſly, and where fo great a Plenty of MW" 
| Marble was to be found? And yet ther 17 
were no Amphitheatres in Greece, as is ma- 0 
nifeſt by the ſilence of all Writers therein; f 
_ nay, by the Grecian Monuments themſelves; “ 
1o that I think one may ſafely believe, ina 
Country where there was not ſo much as! b 
one Stone but what was famous, that ſuch f 
a Building as an Amphitheatre would ſurely WM” 
not have remained unknown and forgot. 
Pauſantas, that accurate Deſcriber of Greece, - 
has never ſo much as once named an Am- 
phitheatre there; no more has Pollux, MP 
notwithſtanding the latter has enlarged con- 

ſiderably on the Subject of the Theatre. 
On the contrary, he poſitively denies there" 

ever was any Amphitheatre there. The! 
ſame Author informs us of two different M" 
f 


15 Kinds of Shews in Greece, the one Gym- 


naſtic, the other Scenic; and that the Sta- 


: Aim Was the Place dür the former, the t 


Theatre for the latter. Of the five different 
Sorts of Games that were 10 famous i in Greece, 


1.3. 6. 30. | 


1 | 5 neither 
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neither the Gladiators, nor the wild Beaſts had 
| any part therein, the which may be ſeen in 
| the Anthologia, and in many other Books 


where mention is made of thoſe Games. 
1 had the Curioſity to look into a Manu- 
ſcript of this Anthologia, wherein J hoped. 
to find more than what we commonly have 
in Print: the whole is wrote by Maximus 


Planudes, the laſt Perſon who collected 
Greek Epigrams ; the Code it {elf is pre- 


ſerved in the publick Library of St. Mark, 
and towards the End, contains that Verſion 


of St. John's Goſpel, in Heroic Verſe, which 


begins A p. vy axixnrO, Oc. It was 
firſt publiſſ bed by Aldus, and efteem'd com- 
monly to be the Work of Nonnus, Author 
of the Dioniſiacs; but the Manuſcript it ſelf 
aſſerted it to be of Ammonius, the Philoſo- 
pher and Rhetorician, A'uporis ciAooipe 
A pH. er HB Ofc. At the Bottom there- 
of we learn, that it was wrote by Maximus 
Planudes, at Conſtantinople, in the Mo- 
naſtery of our Saviour, whom they ſur- 
name the Incomprehenſible. Yap Mais 
_— 12 TA&v5y gyms ReyoarTiveroAgas 
I mW porny T8 owrnp@ NP οο ok Te 
AuaTeEAnThs So 1e: Before it, is 
the Anthologia wrote by the ſame Hand; 
and yet we have found no other Epigrams 
but thoſe that are printed, nor had there been 
any, I am certain we ſhould have found | 
2 III, 7. 8. N : | 
other 


in that Country. 
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” mention made of AmphitheatricalGames 
than thole we know already. 9 8 
Ihere was therefore no Motive for build. 
ing Amphitheatres in Greece, ſince the Peo- 
ple there were Strangers to them, nor indeed 
were ſuch Kinds of Shews much ng 


In two Cities only, and on a certain Oc- 
caſion, they were admitted, as we have al- 
| ready hinted, namely, at Athens and Co- WM 

rinth. And as to their having been a Marble 
Amphitheatre at Athens, as is mentioned 
both by * Philander on Vitruvias, and 
Lipſius too; this perhaps they give us with- 
out any Authority. Herodes the Attic, 

tis true, in his Attempts for Magnificence, 
built the Athenians two ſuch ſtately Struc- 
tures, as had not then their Equal in all the 

Roman Empire, as Philoſtratus aſſerts; 
and that which he did erect of Marble, Was 

only a Stadium tor the Games of the Ath- 

letæ, and one Theatre: And indeed thoſe 
who have ſearched diligently among the 

Ruins of that City, have found no Veſtige 

of an Amphitheatre there; nay, how very 
falſe the Opinion is, that they had ſuch 

Structures, may be gathered from * Fpar- 

tianus, who ſays, that when Hadrian was 
at Athens, and being deſirous to celebrate 

_ Combat on wild Beaſts, he gave the 


s Phill. PTE 17 8 9 In Vit. Her. 10 Athenis mille 
6 terrarum venationem in Stadio exhibuit, _ 


ſame 
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3 in the Stadium. More: Ver PHilo- 


diſuade the Athenians from taking delight 
in the Combats of wicked Fellows, bought 
with Money, having been called to a Coun- 
d eil held in the Theatre, told them plainly, 
at he had a Reluctancy to enter into a 
„ace polluted with Blood, and wonder d, 
1. laat Pallas did not abandon the higher Part 
„of the City, where the Theatre ſtood; or 
le Nhat Bacchus ſhould come any more into the 
g Theatre to receive Libations, while it was 
d contaminated with Murders. There is alſo 
. Wa very fine Paſſage in ** Dion Chryſoſtomus, 
ic, Nchere exclaiming againſt the Athenians, ſor 
ce, Ihe Delight they took in Gladiators, ſays, 
1c. that in this they were worſe than the Co- 
he Nit lians, the latter only exhibiting their 
ts; Meombats in an ugly pitiful Valley; whereas 
das ne Arſenians did it in fo noble a Place, as 
„chat of the Theatre. Thus does he decide 
oſe the Matter for Corinth; and by this tis plain, 
the chat neither in that City nor Athens, was 
ge tere any Amphitheatre : nor indeed, . 
cry vccafionally we find mention of thoſe kinds 
ach Nef Games in Greece, muſt we therefore de- 
ar- dace their Origin from thence, as 5 Us 
was and others have donc. 
rate Since therefore neither Atbens nor Co- 
the y had any Amphitheatre, we may ſafe- 
ly conclude, that the leſſer Cities, and thoſe 
31 In Vit, dpoll, l. 4. 15 ort. 31. 
ume „ * leſs 


ratus relates, that Apollonias, in order to 


Candia, delineated by Onorio Belli of Vi. 


Print at all to be compared with it in value 
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leſs addicted to thoſe Games, were far fron 
having them. But this ſome may object a 
gainſt, becauſe of the Remains of two An. 
phitheatres ſaid to be in Sicily, one at (4 
fanea, the other at Syracuſe; allowing thi 
it is however certain, that Sicily, after the 
Time of the Noman Republick, I mean 
while the Greek Emperors were in being 
became like Italy, both with regard to it 
Language and Cuſtoms. For my part, I ſhall 
be ſo fair as not to conceal one Reaſon which 
inclines me to believe, that there were An- 
phitheatres in the Hland of Candia; and 
this I have from a moſt valuable Manuſcryt 
ſhewn me by FV. Carlo Lodoli, a minor 
Friar, who, for the better ſucceeding i in the 
Important Undertaking he has in hand, i; 
no leſs furmſhed with proper Talents, than 
rare and learned Materials. In this Manu. 
ſcript, is an Account of a large Theatre in 


centia, who went thither in the Year 1583, 
Phyſician to the Proveditor-General, and re- 
main'd there in that Character with great Cre- 
dit. This Work is wrote with Erudition 
and Judgment; nor have we any thing un 


In the firſt Book, where he treats about An- 
tiquities, he refers to Inſcriptions, diſcovei- 


ing at the ſame Time an admirable Skil art 
in Architecture, and in giving Plans of al hit. 


ſuch ancient Edifices as are not known ny e 
OFF 


[to find Veſtiges alſo, eſpecially two, one at 


them, in a way commonly practiſed ; ; name 


Ind like one another: and the rather, ſince 
Theatres were made with one entire Circumfe- 


Fome to treat about that of Pola. The Am- 
dhithcatre of Gortina he repreſents, as is 


nd in the four Diametrical Ways, tho' all 
he Arches were, as he ſays, but Fifty Six. 
e adds, that the Fabrick was of Brick, 
thout any Ornament of Architecture; which 


4 articular can ſcarcely be believed of an Am- 
Af ütheatre, eſpecially in a Country where 
* c publick Edifices were of Stone, and or- 


G 
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2 | the Publick ; ſome of which were upon a 
1 certain Occaſion, which then interven'd, de- 
ſtroyed. Of theſe are ſeven Theatres, of. 
© which he found great Remains among the 
Ruins of ſeveral Cities; he likewiſe men- 
tons ſeven Amphitheatres, of which he ſeem d 
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Cortina, the other at Gerapitna. He gives 
te Form, and repreſents the Drawing of 


ly, as if he had found them entire and per- 
fed. As to this I ſhall ſay nothing, only 
that in a little time we ſhall ſhew how very 
eaſy it is in deſcribing the Remains of anti- 
nt Edifices, to make uſe of one Word for 
another; more eſpecially ſince Theatres, am- 
1 Circus's, and other publick en- 
tloſed Places, are 75 the moſt part uniform 


Fence, which we ſhall mention when we 


anal, by a Plan entirely like that of the Co- 
Haun of Rome, and by a double Portico, 


namented 5 
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namented too. He adds, that this Structure 
was join d to the Forum of the City, where. 
as the Amphitheatres were always without 
the Walls. The other, he ſays, was at Ce- 
rapetra, called at firſt Gerapitna, as he learned 
from the Stones with Inſcriptions found there, 
and which confirms the Opinion of thoſe 
who have believed that Prolemy's Gerapetra, 
was the ſame with the Gerapitna of Straby | 
and Pliny. Our Author affirms, that the 
Amphitheatre was dug between two little 
Hills or Rocks; and in order to compleat 
the Oval, on the Points they had made fix | 
Buttreſſes of folid Maſonry, without Orna- 
ment, between which were the Stairs. What Wl | 
may be believed from all this, I know not, 
nor for what Purpoſe ſuch a Building was p 
deſigned; and yet ſo great a Deference ! T 
thall pay to the Judgment of this learned 
Man, as to grant, that it might not be im- 


poſſible, but a kind of Amphitheatre might 0 
have been erected even in a Greek City, is f 
odlndader to gratify ſome Roman Governour 0! N 


another, tho' I own it was contrary to the 
Crotiew Ulage. Nor indeed does it mak 

_ againſt my general Aſſertion, nor the prope 
and common Cuſtom of the Greczans. Bil 
Belli found greater Remains of magnificen 
Buildings among the Ruins of this City 
than in any other Place; and refers to 1 
antient League or Contract of Amity or Friend 
ip, between this and another City * ung 
| | now 
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known, and which was found on a Stone; 
but here is not the Place to mention any 
thing more concerning this Particular. 
1 remember allo another Inſcription, to 
which the celebrated Father * Mont faucon 8 
reſers in the Diarium Italicum, and which 
he ſaw at Venice, where is read ENIEPA- 
IIYINH ; he tranſlates it zz Sacra Fugna, 


for which, he eſteems that the ſaid Monument 


contains in it lomething very curious, and, by 
laying a ſtreſs upon ſuch an Interpretation 
lor a Truth, he explains the whole falſely : 
It being evident, that in it there is not any 
mention made of a Pugna, either ſacred or 
profane. The Word is read ENIEPADTTNH, 
by which is underſtood, that in the City of 
Cerapitna, and by the Senate there, ſuch a 
Decree was made. = 
A much greater Number than could be 
well imagined, of ſuch Remarks, are to be 
teen in my Arte Critica Lapidaria; which 
I icarcely remember at preſent, nor do I 
know what will be Its Fortune. 


Bd, Pag. 74. 


8 


| dv | 


and Circi in thoſe Parts, an Account is given 
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CHAP. vill. 
Search is made in the other Eaftern * 
Parts. 


IN C E, N ſpeaking, Greece had 
Y no Amphitheatre, no more had Ala: 
As for Aqueducts, Temples, Theatres, and 
other antique Buildings, ſeveral Veſtiges and 
Ruins are to be ſeen in thoſe Countries, but | 
none of Amphitheatres. The Temple of | 
Epheſus and many other Buildings, are oſten { 
mention'd by Writers; and Ariſtides, in te 
Oration directed to the People there, makes g 
mention of the Walls, the Theatre, and the 
Porticoes of that City, as things which they 
greatly valued. With regard to the Sradis 


of them in a great number of Places, but 
no where of Amphitheatres. 
Any City of Aſa, which might ever an 
: had ſuch Buildings, would not have neglected 
to advance it as an Argument of Preference, 
eſpecially at the Time they were ſetting 
forth the Nature of their reſpective Prero- 
gatives, in the Conteſt they had one with 
another for erecting the * Temple to Tiberius; 
and the rather, ſince an Amphitheatre would 
have drawn together a Concourſe of People 
2 orat. „ Annal. lib. 4. 
1 From 


[0* 


US; 
uld 


rom 
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from other Cities, and there, would have been 
the Place of exhibiting their moſt ſumptuous 


public Shews, which they oſten perform'd in 
common, and about which they had frequent 
At this, Ariſtides, in the fame 
Oration, hints; and the Author who 3 lately : 
| wrote on this Subject, has not taken notice 
who ſays, that the Title 
of Neocore indicates, that that City had Am- 
phitheatres, wherein Games were exhibited 
in the name of the whole Province; and 
lo we argue of the Cities which aſpired to 


Diſputes. | 


of this Particular : 


the Power of governing the others. Amon 


the Buildings ruin'd by the Earthquake in 


Nicomedia, Libanius mentions the ſtately 


Theatre and Circus, which, he ſaid, were 
more ſolid than the Walls of Babylon. 
Pliny the Younger, ſpeaks of its Aqueduct, 
and likewite of the Theatre of Nzcea; but 
none of them mention any thing about an 
Amphitheatre : but as to what the Author lays 
about one at Carthage, or in Alexandria, in 


Antioch or Conſtantinople, 1 am inclined to 


believe, that there was no fixed Amphi- 


theatre at neither of thoſe Places. $ Alipius, 


St. Auguſtine's Friend | while he remain d at 
Carthage, where cruel Diverſions were not 
uſed, but thoſe which were vain and entire- 
ly ſuited to Pleaſure] was debauch'd with 


BY Orar, 4. 


Conf. L. 6. c. 77  Cathaginenſium, quibus Nugereria fervent 
Spectacula, | 
(0-3. 
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the 
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the Delight he had in the Circenſian Games, 
and at Rome alone raviſhed with the Gladi- 
atory Combats. 
FSalwvianus does not reprove the Cartha- 
ginian Chriſtians for uſing any other Kinds 
of publick Shews, but only for Heir flock- 
ing to the Circus's, and being luxuriouſly 
fond of the Theatres; yet in the Acts of | 
St. Perpetua, and her Companions, who | 
were expoſed to the wild Beaſts, {ome be- | 
Hheve at Tuburbium, others in Carthage, the | 
Name of Amphitheatre was given to the | 
Circus. Towards the End of thoſe Acts we | 
find, that the Martyrs were given upa | 
Prey to the Beaſts upon a Stage, a thing 
not uſual in Amphitheatres, but in other en- 
cloſed Places, ſince the Piazzas were not fo | 
conveniently expoſed to the entire View of | 
all the Spectators. St. Ignatius was ſen- WM 
tenced by Trajan to be devoured by Beaſts | 
in Antioch: But at the ſame time we find f 
in theſe Acts, that he was commanded to be 
carried to Rome. In thoſe Places they ſome- 
times were pleaſed with Gladiatory Sports, l 
lor which reaſon, Conſtantine proclaimed a | 
Law in Berytus, aboliſhing that Cuſtom; | 
and Libanius ſpeaks of ſuch Games in Au. 
tach : yet becauſe of this we muſt not in- 
fer that there were Amphitheatres there, 
| elpecially ſince they likewiſe celebrated thole | 
Shews in the Sradia, and within the Pali-| 
ſado's. 'Tis known what a great City Theſ-| 
115. 6. 5 Jalonies =; 
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ſalonica was, and in the Acts of St. Deme- 
trius, wrote by Anaſtaſms the Bibliothe- 

carian, and regiſtrated by Mabillon, in 
his AnaleQs ; we learn, that there the Em- 
peror Maximilian delighted in Gladiatory | 


| Combats, but that they were Ihewn in the 8 
Hadium of that City. I 


Nay, we read in the ſame Acts, how | 


| ſuch Games were performed within a kind 
of Circle, namely, an Encloſure of Boards. 
This is ſufficient to make us underſtand how 


the Want of an Amphitheatre was ſupply'd 
in the Eaſt. Let that there was no ſuch 
Structure at Antioch, is clear from Liba- 
mus; who, in relating the remarkable things 
of his own. Country, in ſeveral Orations, he 
names the Theatre and Circus, but never an 
Amphitheatre; and in his Panegyrick, ſays, 
that beſides the Great Theatre, there were 


n the Middle of the City, Theatres of ano- 


ther Form, ſome for the Athletæ, others 
lor the Wild- Beaſts : Where he confirms, 
that they exhibited the Games of the Beaſts 
out of the "Theatres, and in different and 
lefſer kinds of Buildings. The Truth of this 
appears the more evident, where St. John 
 Chryſoftomus ſays, that the Antiochians 
_ leſt on all kinds of Shews, wherein o- 


1 Ilie etenim 2 parabatur per 2 Tabulas circulus Cir - 


kent. | 10 

Hom. 15. Thy Fprynopay Eopatev d yy 33 apams 

zee. | | : bh | . 
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therwiſe they had loſt themſelves, he expreſſes 
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it thus; The Circus is abandoned, and the 
Orcheſtre ſhut up. So Ammianus Marcel. 
linus ſays, that Conſtantius Gallus living 
in that City, and delighting in bloody Games, 
notwithſtanding they had been often forbid 
_ exhibited however ſix or ſeven of ſuch Shews, 
and thoſe either of Gladiators or Boxers, arm'd 
with a Ceſtus, and always in the Circus. At 
: Conſtantinople, a City which became a ſe- 


cond Nome, tis highly probable that the Ule of 


the Amphitheatre would never have been leſt 
off, had they ever had any. 'The Founder 


-.- of this laſt mention'd City, tis true, built a | 
famous Hippodromus or Circus; this Eufe- 


| bins, Sosomen, Zonaras, and many others 


mention: Nor would they have been ſilent 


about the Amphitheatre, if in like manner 


ſuch a Building had been erected by him. 


In a Law of the Theodoſian Code, and in that 
little Book of the Diviſions or Diſtricts of 
Conſtant mople, publiſh'd by Pancirollus, men. 
tion is made of an Amphitheatre, ſituated not 
very far from the ** Portus Fulianus : But 
tis certain, by that we muſt underſtand ſome 
Circuit or encloſed Place, called ſo by the 


 Latins, becauſe of the Likeneſs it had to 


an Amphitheatre, and which they made utc 


- of for das the Beaſts ſince a great part 


9 L. 14. c. 1 cruentus in Circo 1 vel ſeptem ali- 
quities vetitis Fee cc. 5 | 
10 C. Ih. J. vet. de calc. coſt. 


i 
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| of the Circus was preſery'd, even to the laſt 
Limes of the Grecian Empire, tho no Re- 
mains whatſoever of an Amphitheatre have 
erer been found there; nor is there any 
| Grecian Monument that mentions it, nor one 
Word about it in all the BySantine Hiſtorians, 
nor in the anonymous Writer who flouriſh'd in 
the Time of Conſtantinus Dux, as may be 
een in the Treatiſe of the oriental Empire of 
P. Banduri, who has wrote ſeveral Books 
on the Antiquities of Conſtantinople, and given 
us a minute Account of the Buildings there. 
Yet we muſt not forget, that in the Chronzica 
of Marcellinus mention is made, that in the 
firſt Conſulate of Juſtinian, there was a fa- 
mous Shew exhibited of Wild-Beaſts in the 
Amphitheatre ; but he made uſe of that Word 
in the ſame manner as the others had done, 
or do I know what credit ought to be given 
Jo the Fact itſelf, becauſe Procopius, in his 
Jecret Hiſtory, ſpeaks of the Prohibition of 
tne ancient publick Games made by Juſti- 
man, and regrets, that *: the Theatres, the 
it Wl Circ? and the Hunting-Places lay for a long 
c ¶ Ine waſte and diſuſed,; and ſuppoſes the 
ic WW iorclaid Prohibition to be the Effect of that 
o Emperor's Avarice. 

te What we are now come 405 is to make a 
ut particular Enquiry into this Affair at Alex- 
auaria, as having been above all other Cities 
che moſt addicted to ſuch kinds of Diverſions 


11 #! Cap. 26, xuyn Eid 
ol ? 
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"hen d. In the printed Books of Pliny, Where 
he treats about the Egyptian Papyrus, made 
uſe of for writing, we read, that one kind 


Place where it was made. 
. Paper, finding in the Context, that the Am- 


of Opinion, that inſtead of Amphitheatric 
it ought to be read Atribitica, from the chief 
City of a Province in E Cpt. He ſhews Pliny, 
for the fame reaſon, named two kinds of 
the Paper of that country, by the Word dai. 


Teniotica, as it is printed. £ Foſeph Scaliger 
= ſins followed Scaliger i in this, and Fardun 
them both, as I have already taken notice i 


my ſecond Book of the Hiſtoria Diplomatic 
But firſt tis to be obſerv'd, that P/ny make 


5 Reaſon 1 it came into the mind of thoſe worth) 


and Shews ; in this we ſhall examine what the 
moſt Aden Writers have mentioned on that 


of it was called Amphitheatrical, from the 


Guilandinus, who wrote a Treatiſe abou 


phitheatre could not Rand well there, was 


rica; and according to another Amendment 
of the ſame Guilandinus, Tanitica, and not 


laugh'd at that fine Emendation, deriding 
Guilandinus, becauſe he would not allow ol 


an Amphitheatre to have been at Alexan- 
aria, a City, he ſaid, fo full of Pleaſures, 


no mention of e e in that place, not 
gives the leaſt Hint about it, ſo without any 


12 Lib, . 2.4 1 loco. | 
13 In Opuſc. vult Amphicheatrum 1 non alſſe Alexandria os 


Men 
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Men, That the City where the Paper was 
1 ade, named Amphitheatrica, was nothing 
but Alexandria; and that Guilandimus, by 
his Emendation, has done little leſs than 
genyd that there were ever any Amphi- 
heatres in Alexandria, which indeed he ne- 
er thought of. But notwithſtanding all this, 
he Reader may reſt ſatisfy'd, that what 
lilandinus has ſaid is a Truth, and neither 
diculous nor extravagant, as thoſe Authors 
by the common Prejudice they have that 
\mphitheatres were in every City | beliey'd. 
beſides, when Pliny wrote, there were no 
Examples to be found of Structures like that 

if Titus. Nor is it therefore credible, that 
durable Amphitheatre was ſubſiſting in any 

ther Place. That none was anterior to it, 
wpears from Philo, * where he ſays, that the 
Wrzicct Flaccus cauſed the eds to be tor- 
mented in the Theatre, before the Muſick 
and the Scenic Games began ; which, had 
there been any, would more probably have 
deen in the Amphitheatre, amidſt the cruel 
dews there. But that there were none at 
that time, nor afterwards, we are very cer- 
ain, from what Ammianus Marcellinns re- 
lates, who, in his elaborate Encomium on 
that City, mentions the Tower and the Ram- 
part in the Sea, and the Temples there, a- 
mong which was that of Serapzs, but no 
Amphitheatre, Nay, that there Was no ſuch 


* Phil. i in Flacc. 
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+ Theatres, and in the Stadium; and for the 


that tho' they are the moſt precious ant 
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Building in Alexandria, nor the Cuſtom 9 
ſuch Shews for which Amphitheatres wer 
intended, is undoubtedly made apparent h) 
1 Oration of *+ Dion Chryſoſtomus, h 
which he endeavoured to alienate the A, 
_ andrians from the exceſſive Paſſion they hu 
for Shews. There he continually accuſe 
them for the vain Pleaſure they took i 


Delight in Horles, Charioteers, Singers, Fid 
lers, Dancers and Wreſtlers. But of Am 
phitheatres, wild Beaſts, and Gladiators, | hi 
makes not the leaſt mention. 
I remember a Stone [referred to by 4 

| ian in his Collections, and from him by 
_ Gruter * | which would incline one to think 
that there was a School for Gladiators it 
Alexandria; the Inſcription is this: Pro 
curator Ludi Familie Cladiatorum Ceſai 
Alexandriæ ad e Aigyptum. 


But with regard to 2 I ow 


pure Fountain of any, when ſafely made ul 
of; yet it muſt be with great Cautio 
| until a general Examination be eftabliſhet 
for diſtinguiſhing the falſe from the genuin 


1 83 And indeed, ſome time or other, with Dill 


vine Permiſſion, we intend to ſhew evident! 
that the forcſaid Stone is falſe, either in ih 
whole, or in that part. Marc Anthony, 


true, carried Gladiators into thoſe Countriq g, 


44 Orat. 322 * 376, 3 . h an 
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My way of Soldiers; in like manner, Ozho 
emed 2000 againſt Vitellius: All which 


hall confirm, by ſubjoining here, that 


be forcmention'd Orator, in order to con- 
ine the Alexandrians, how ridiculous they 
ade themſelves, and in what manner they 
ere undone, by running after Shews, and 
ic like; recites 36 Verſes, made by I know 
Wot what Poet, in deriſion of them. Which 
oem is moſt remarkable, as being a Piece 
ni Crecian Satire, and among the Monu- 


ents of that Nation, ſingular in its kind : 
Particular which never as yet has been 


{MWdverted to. I ſhall give the Tranſlation 
bs ncar to the Original as is poſſible, having 
Maly mended it a little here and there, in 
Werder to cover ſome ſmall Imperfections in 
e Original; the Author of which has un- 

„i eraken, for the moſt part, to throw it 


mo Verſe, or to imitate the Homeric Strain, 


"in Engliſb Proſe it is to this Purpoſe. 


The Charioteers ſometimes bowed to the 
round, then ereffed themſelves on high; 


hehe Hpeckators ſtood not ſtill, but left their 
2 hats, and being yellow with Fear, and 
| 


anxious for the Palm of Victory, they en. 
cwuraged each other: Then lifting up their 
Hands to all the Gods, they prayed, making 
a Clamour like that of Rooks and Cranes. 
But after they had drank powerful Wine 

ond Beer, then flew they clattering en 
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the Circus, and like a Cloud of Daus, 
rather Starlings, chattering from high 

they percerumg the Courſers coming ibo 
them (which thing to Fools brings Deat 
fell over one another, with a ſhriekin 
Noiſe ; but like as the Wind carries Chy 
through the Air, and Fire roars thrny 
the deep Valleys, ſo they, like Flames, preq 
Furious. Then might you ſay that the Sy 
and Moon were in danger, for Men are lil 
the Leaves of Trees, thoſe nimble Ml 

Luo are enamoured with Songs and (Chariot 
the loud noiſe of both which reached 1 1 
Heaven. One there was, who ſeeing þ 
Neighbour drank, ſaid, Dog'sEyes and Hind 
Heart what do you fear ? and why do yi 
loo on the Field behind the Chariot 
Come rouſe your ſelf, make one effort thi 
we may ſee you flung flat on the Groun 
But thus did Hippocoontes reply, Frien 
pray fit ſtill and be quiet, take my Adv 
fence you are a defenceleſs Minifter, ai 

Habe lazy Horſes. In truth, ſo ſpoke 
white-footed Horſe, under the Toke, at 
ſaid, don't you ſee that I am large and ful 
yet Death and powerful Deſiimmy hang 0v 
mee I wiſh the great Goddeſs Juno hi 
furniſhed every one of you here with Hoof 

ſo that one fitting on one ſide, the other | 

the other, might not prate any more. T. 
did he ſpeak, but thoſe of Jupiter, the Il 
of Saturn, turn d about and prayed, &c. 


L 
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Horace, Quintilian, and Diomedes after 
hem, ſaid, the Lucilian Satire was entirely 
atin, and not made by a Grecian; yet by 


akes it evident, that ſuch kind of Poetry 


lenotes the Character of the Satiriſts. We 


aubon has well Fete e in his Treatiſe 


ell looſed, by obſerving, that the aforeſaid 


nd which do evince, that he likewile had 
he ſame kind of Verſification, and that the 


he Satires of the Latims. 
But to return to the Subjett 1 in hand: From 
tis Satire likewiſe appears, that the Games 


"Tis ww ouTg ar r 0 


heſe Verſes it ſeems, the Truth of that A- 
ſerion may be called in queſtion, and the 
ather, ſince it appears not to have been an 
mſual Compoſition ; for being produced 


y the Orator, he ſays, * Thus has one of 
% foul-mouth\'d Poets wrote : which 


in uſe; and by calling them foul- mouth'd, 
nay add, that the Sy//z of Timon, as C. 


f Satiric Poetry, appears Pi have been no- 
hing elſe. This Knot may, I think, be 


cles is a Chain of Homeric Parody, and 
ike thoſe of Timon, as Laertius fully ſhews ; 


breczans, being for the moſt part entirely 
readed to the Homeric Style, where, in 
teir Compoſitions they affe&ed a kind of 
edley or Cento, in that way have been 
here fore little regarded; and indeed the 
uth is, they ſeem by no means equal to 


: Alexandria conſiſted in Singing and Cha- 


riots, 


and Circenſian, but not Amphitheatrical, In 
| Hine, all the Paſſages we meet with in the 
_ _ Creek Fathers, where they reprove the 


brought, which they called Hunting: 


mily of Nazzanzenus, and the firſt Catechiſm 


the Synod called Quiniſe eſtus, the Hunting. 


alſo in the Laws, they uſed to divide the 


the wild Beaſts, they did not term them Am- 
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riots, and not in Amphitheatrical Entertain. 
ments. Thilo, Who was an Alexandria 
relating, that in the Beginning of Caligula 
Reign, every City feaſted, and were em. 
ployed about Games, calls them Theatrical 


Oriental People on account of their Shews, 
ſpeak nothing but either of Theatre or Cir- 
cus, or thoſe Buildings into which Beaſts were 


Places; but never mention Amphitheatre, 
as may be particularly remarked in many 
Paſſages in CHryſoſtom, and in the 27th Ho- 


. Cyril: likewiſe in ther“ Canons of 


Shews were prohibited. Suidas, about the 
word Amphitheatre, cites none but Agazias, 
who mentions one in Italy. And in the 
Word Cynegium, he ſpoke of the Hunting- 
place at Conſtaumtinaple; nor does he ſo much 
as hint that it was an Amphitheatre. S 


Shews into Theatrical and Circenſian 3 and 
when they happened to mention that of 


phitheatrical, but Theatrical Games, and 
Circenſian Conteſts, and Courſing of «wild 
Beaſts, or rather the deplorable Shews of 


1 KUV ,. r6 Can. Fi; 17 C. Th, de Spect. Lib. 2. 
Fuſt. de Feriis, lib. 10, wild 
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wild Beaſts, like what was mentioned in 
| that of Theodoſins, directed to the Præſect 

of the Prætorium of the Eaſt: And likewiſe 
thoſe of Leo, by which all manner of Shews 
on Sunday were prohibited. Euſebius, who 
in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory mentions 16 

many Martyrdoms, particularly thoſe by che 
wild Beaſts, and by way of Shew, Which 
happened in the many great Towns of the 
Faſtern Provinces; in the Greek Original of 
that Author, we have no mention of any 
Amphitheatre, tho he ſpeaks of them twice, 
in another Place, where he treats of the 
Martyrdom of **St.Photinus at Lyons. In like 


manner Joſe -phus uſes the Word Amphitheatre 
ſour times in Greek, ſpeaking of thoſe of 
f Wood erected by Herad \ in FOE. 


K N 


That. few Amphitheatres of Stone, were 
either in F308 We ff or in Italy itſelf. 


16 =: T us now go to the Weſt, the Pro- 
vinces of which were much more in- 
of elnd to that Italic kind of Shews, than they 
n- or whoſe uſe Amphitheatres were originally 
nd eſign d. Among the infinite number of 
14 Cities, there are but few found which can 
of make it appear on good Grounds, that they 
. 2. ho . 5. 6.1, 


14 5 . had 


be remaining elſewhere, and this on account 
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had Amphitheatres; and all theſe are either 
in Gaul or Spain. The Acts of St. Frut. 
tuoſo and his Companions, make particu. 
lar mention of an Amphitheatre in Tarra. 
gona. Some likewiſe imagine, that Re- 
mains of ſuch structures have been near 
Seville, and that now others are to be ſen 
in Italica, which I ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine. We have already found by an 
Epiſtle of Pollio, that there were Shews of | 
Gladiators and Wild-Beaſts in Seville; but 
the Age anterior to Czſar's Adminiſtration 
luthciently evinces that they did not then 
make uſe of them in the Amphitheatre, | 
That there are the Remains of an Amphi- 
theatre at Nimes in France, has always been 
believd; nay, Lipſius and Bullinger ſpeak 
allo, tho but ambiguouſly, of another at 
L Poiton. But a more accurate Obſervation 
thereof is, I think, ſtill neceſſary. 

There are others, not a few, aſſerted to 


{ 

| 

4 
of the Ruins extant ; but with what Certainty ( 
J leave to thoſe who, with a skilful Eye 7 
may have examined them upon the ſpot Wl / 
ſince People conclude that Amphitheateſ f 
have been in ſeveral places, for no othe! 
reaſon but the oval Form, which they think 
they fee in their Ruins. W e have former] 
hinted, that in the Epiſtle directed to th 
Cities of Lyons and Vienne, and preſerve 
bz bl Enſeci bins in his Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory 
mentie 
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mention is made of an Amphitheatre at 
the firſt of thele Cities: Beſides, the Writers 
and Monuments of latter times, I mean po- 
ſterior to the year One thouſand one hun- 
| dred, cited by Du Cange in his Gloſſary, 
| name the Arenæ in Marſeilles, Bourges, 
Perigord, in Rheims, and in Paris: But 
in the latter Ages, they neither knew what 
an Amphitheatre was, nor did they uſe ſuch | 
names in their true and ancient Signification. 
In Treves, a City made a Colony by Au- 
guſtus, and called by Pomponius Mela, the 
moſt Opulent, where ſeveral Emperors re- 
ſided, we have a ſtrong reaſon to believe, 
that they had an Amphitheatre there, ſince 
Aimonius mentions the Arenæ at that place, 
' ſaying, that on certain Occaſions they made 
a Defence, by placing a Gariſon in the Arenæ 
there. Neverthelels, I find in * Sa/uranns, 
that thoſe People defired no other Games, 
but what were Theatrical and Circenſian : 
And I perceive * Eumenius celebrates the 
Circus of that City, which he calls a Rival 
10 that of Rome; as he does likewiſe the 


lays he, reared up to the Stars; but in all 
heiß this mentions not any thing about an Am- 
in phitheatre. In like manner Conſtans, while 


eig he wintered in 3 celebrated ſumptuous 5 
th ; 


Ve | . 
01 ' 5 {Logo 6. 3 queritis, crcumpeſtulatis. 

| l) 6-5 F. e | 
« VP H 2 oo ns 


Baſilice & Forum, Structures which were, 5 
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= Shews there, but they were all Theatrical 


from *5 Procopins. Sidonins Apollinaris 


5 theatres, were built near the Circus; ſo that 


and Clicenfian.” as + Ammianus Marcellinus 
plainly evinces. The Circenſian Games laſted 
even to the time of Juſtinian, as appears 


makes an Encomium on Narbona, and ex- 
tols it greatly for its Edifices, enumerating 
them one by one; namely, the Theatre, 
Forum, the Gates, Porticos, Capitols, Mint, 
Hot-Baths, Arches,Granaries and Shambles. 
Can we think then, that amidſt ſo many he 
ſhould forget Amphitheatres? But let ns 
proceed to Italy: The Amphitheatres of 
Stone were not 15 many there as is commonly 
believd. Vitruvius gives us to underſtand, 
that the Temples of Hercules in thoſe Cities 

which had neither Gymmaſium nor Amphi. 


we find the Circi were every where, but 
no Amphitheatres, not ſo much as of Wood, 
made at that time: And if we look for an 
undeniable Proof of this from Ruins, I am oſ 
Opinion, that we ſhall not probably find a 
certain Evidence of any fix'd Amphitheatre 
out of Verona, except that of Capua. As 
to thoſe of Sicily and Pola, we ſhall deter 
ſpeaking of them at preſent. The other 
Remains of Amphitheatres given out to be 
in Albano at the Garrigliano, Poz2noll, 
Orticoli, Spello, and many other places, 
are, for che moſt part, either Pieces of an 


1. 14. c. 5. 5 Bell, Goth. l. 3. c. +3... 


| cient 
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cient Brick-Walls, or the Remains of ſome 


encloſed Places; whence 'tis viſionary or un- 


certain to aſſert, that ſuch were the Ruins of 


Amphitheatres : and the rather, ſince ſome 
| of them are in the ſide of ſmall Rocks, which 


tory in the Declivity, and placing the Scene 


mentator of Juvenal, ſpeaking of the Arena 
Albana | in which that young Man, the Con- 


like a Beſtiarius, bravely kil'd the African 


ſhall be ſhewn in its proper place. 
a WM Ambrogio Leone, who wrote about the 


d, beginning of the ſixteenth Age, imagined he 


in aw the Remains of two Amphitheatres at 


of 
| a] 


itle 
Julius Scaliger was liberal enough to give 
fer no leſs than two Amphitheatres to V, erona 


ther 
) be 
1010, 
aces, 


5 8 4¹ Sat. 4. in Iuſorio Ceſaris, PER 
1 . an- 85 


De Com. & Fr. cap. 17. 


cient 


was an Artifice in making Theatres at a 
| _ ſmaller Charge, by working out the Audi- 


| in the Plain; not an Amphitheatre, w hich : 
| required the Steps or Seats to be made cir- 
cularly all around it. The ancient Com- 


ſul's Son, ſlain afterwards by Nero, Who 


Wild-Beaſts] ſays, it was a Luſorium of the 
Emperor; namely, a private and peculiar 


Encloſure appropriated for the like Uſes, as 


Nola; which indeed would, if true, have 
been no ſmall Wonder: but he adds, that 
within them they recited Fables. Nay, 


alfo : But I ſhall not make further Enquiry : ; 
about what is aſſerted in Italy, that being | 
too tedious a Task. However I muſt BY» 


„ that 
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that if a narrow View be taken of our own 

Venice, the Territory of which has at all 
times been not a little diſtingurſh'd, rich, 
and well peopled; in the Extremity thereof 


Was the great City of Aquileia, and yet for 


all this, we do not find the leaſt remem- 

brance of an Amphitheatre there; nor could 
I, by diligent ſearch, diſcover che leaſt Ap 
Pearance of any. 
» FJornandes, who Aouriſh'd about a hun. 
dred years after the Incurſion of Attila, 
affirms, that ſcarcely any Remains of Aqui- 
leia were exiſting in his time; but I am 

certain in this he exaggerated : but ſuch a 


Pile as our Arena could not be annihilated 
in ſo ſhort a time. One may reply to this, 


that the Grandeur of Aquileia was chiefly 
in the latter Ages, and yet ſuch Edifices the 
Work of former Times. But what ſhall we 
ſay to Padua, which flouriſned fo very much 
in the higher Ages, that few Cities could be 
compar'd to it for Grandeur, as may be ga- 


thered from Strabo? And yet I greatly 


doubt, if it had any fixd Amphitheatre, 
ſince no Remains of ſuch a Building have 
ever been diſcovered there, and Scardeo 
mentions not one word concerning it. Iis 
true, Pignorius has treated largely about an 


Amphitheatre at Padua, and given the Plan 


and four Dr aughts in Perſpective thereof: 
Rut that which pers to him to be an 
Cap. 42. 


3 8 Amphi- 


— EIS > fr ern re te Pn 
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| Amphitheatre, was only an oval Court, 
placed before a fine Palace, near the Church 

of the Auguſtine Fryars, with the Remains 


b of a Wall round it: which, becauſe of the 
great number of Gates, and its Figure, was 
call'd Arena: the Building appearing to have 


been erected only four or five Ages ago; 


lately by me, by way of Appendix to my 


veſted with the Authority of ſupreme Ma- 


preſs Injunctions given him, that they ſhould 
cither renounce their Religion or loſe their 


. W poſe the Saints by way of publick Shew, 
and thereby to be more able to gratify the 
ö People, immediately commanded them to be 
„ent to Verona, where, in the Amphitheatre 


„ ppears, that no ſuch Building was then at 


is bergamo or Breſcia, through which Cities 
n Wi Saints were to paſs; nor indeed in Aqui 
n Jia, one of the largeſt and moſt frequented | 
Cities of any in that Province. For had Am- 
phitheatres, I ſay, been in any of theſe three 
Towns, Anolinus would ſurely haye order d 


H 4 . theic 


nor had it ever any Portico join'd to it, nor 
| Stairs or Steps. We may obſerve in the Acts 
| of the Saints Fermo and Rujtico, publiſh'd 


Hiſtory of Diploma s, that thoſe two Chri- 
| tian Heroes were, by Maximine's Order, . 
giren up to Anolinus, who, as he was in- 
giſtrate, and at that time on his Departure 


from Milan, to both the Venices, had ex- 


Lives: Anolinus therefore, in order to ex- 


e bey were tore to pieces. From this it plainly 


.. ˙ DÄ — .. —c: ' 
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theſe Saints to have been executed 1 in one 
of them. 

But not to ſpeak any more of our Pro: 
vince, I am of opinion, that tis pretty dif. 
ficult to determine, if any Amphitheatre had 

been even at Milan, notwithſtanding it was 
a City very Illuſtrious, both for its Bulk and 
many high Titles. On one hand, we find 
„ ancient Life of St. Ambroſe, an Am- 
Phicheatre mention'd to have been there; 
but on the other, Ateſonius does not fay any 
thing of it in his Haage 2 on that City, 
And yet that Panegyric is diitinguiſh d from 
any of the others, becauſe of the particular 
mention it makes of the Buildings there, 
Tiling Milan the Rival of Rome, where its 
Circus and Theatre are ſpoke of beſore any 
other thing: there he names the Temples, 
Mint, Palaces, Tribune or Pantheons adorn d 
with Statues, and the ſtrong Walls of that Mc 
City. Can any one then imagine, that ill 
tuch a Building as an Amphitheatre hadM |: 
ever been there, he would have forgot it 
Tho” tis not unreaſonable to ſuſpect, tha c 
the Name Amphitheatre, mention d in the 
fame Life, was given to the Circus there alſo th 
and this Socrates, 9 Sozomen and others ſpeakMl 4 
of; juſt as ** Caſſiodorus does of the Char pr 
: ore of Milan. Moreover in the afor tur 
mention'd Acts we find, that while Max: : : 
. zine ſtood in the Sugge/tum, he cauſed tha the 
.. 6,26. 12 L. 7. c. 28. Par. J. z. . 9 tbr 
„„ ore: 


„„ Y. r e ee e Kick 
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| orefaid Martyrs to be tormented in that 
City. Such Puniſhments were commonly 
inflicted on Criminals within the Amphi- 
theatre, tho in thoſe Acts it is expreſsd, 
that they were martyr'd in the Circus. There 
are two Copies of Verſes Lexactly like one 
another, compos'd in the time of Pepin, and 
probably by the ſame Author] now publiſh'd 
in the Treatiſe relating to the Italian Af- 
fairs ; in one, the City of Verona is deſcribd, 
and not a little extoll d; in the other, Milan. 
As to the firſt of ese, mention is made in 
a particular and diſtinct manner of its Am- 
phitheatre; but why nothing about that of 
Milan? Pietro Laſena, in his Learned 
Treatiſe upon the Neapolitan Gymnaſium, 
reproaches ſome people tor their Ignorance in 
believing that an Amphitheatre had becn at 
Naples; notwithſtanding that City, in an- 
cient times, was alſo very famous. g 
1 have {till one Remark to make on this 
head, and it is this, that the yery Stones 
with Inſcriptions have ſuffered even in an- 
cent times, for the reaſons already given. 
among the ſew that have eſcapd that Ruin, 


there are four remaining which refer to the 


Amphitheatre ; but this ſhall be ſhewn in its 
proper place. Capua has been no leſs unfor- 
Uunate in preſerving its Inſcriptions z for, as 
i appears by the Treatiſe lately publiih'd on 
the Antiquities of that Place, there are but 
three left which mention its Amphitheatre. | 
NET. 1 1 
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I would gladly know then, how it happens, 
that if iuch Structures had been in ever 
City, in the many Towus now ſubſiſting 
there are ſo few Stones with Inicriptions, that 
mention thoſe Buildings ? Tis true, I have 
oblery'd two printed Inſcriptions, which peak 
of an Amphithcatre, in Luco Ferauia, and in 
Helletri; other two, hinted to have been. in 
Preneſte and Aliſi. Among other Writers 
Lampridius mentions one in Lanuvium; 
| Xiphiline alſo gives a hint of one near Poz- 
Suolo: but whether theſe were entirely of | 
Stone, or partly of Wood, we have no Au- 
| thor poſitively determines. A fixd Amphi. 
theatre is ſeen at Catanen in Siczly, and we 
read in ** Caſſiodorus, that the Citizens there | 
did both ask and obtain Leave from Theo. 
daoric, to make uſe of the Stones of its Ruins | 
for repairing their Walls. Agathias men. 
tions likewiſe one at Parma, which was 
made uſe of by Butilinus, as a place of Am- 
buſcade for his Soldiers. 5 Procopius ſpeaks} 
of another at Spoleto, where a Captain of Be. 
liſarius had placed a Garriſon ; but whether} 
all theſe places had the Steps and the other] 
Parts of Stone, there is none who can de- 
termine. But, in fine, be it as it will, with 
regard to this or that particular City, in that 
1 ſhall not be poſitive, nor raiſe Diſputes 
about it; cho it is moſt certain and wh 


11 Far. HA 3. c 40. 12 As. Bel. Goth. 
25 ye be 3.833. | 


evident 
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evident from what is already ſaid, that in 
the Provences, and in Italy itſelf, Amphi- 
theatres of Stone were neither in eyery City, 
nor in ſo great number as is commonly be- 
eyed. 


CHAP : 


From whence the Error proceeded, in 
believing that there were Amphi 


theatres in every City. 


1 H E Prejudice is ſo common that Am- 


phitheatres were in every City of the 
loman Empire, that * Velſerus had no other 


round for his Aſſertion that one had been at 
lugsburg, nor Mabillon better * Authority 


lat an Amphitheatre had been at Paris 
nd Tolouſe. But I believe it will not be of 
mall Uſe to the Publick, if we trace this 
nor from its firſt Source, and the Motives 


wich had introduced that Opinion. 


We may in the firſt place account for this 


7 conſidering, that People had never ima- 


end that Amphitheatres were made of Wood 
& well as Stone. Tis uſual with People, 
men they aſſert that fixed Arenz had been 
neyery City, to call to mind immediately 
le great number of them built by Herod 
n judea, ſpoke of by many Authors. Fo- 
Fer. Aug. J. 5. 2 Re. Diplom. 1.4. 11. 110. 143. PICS 


ſablus. 


— — 
— —— — 


Hiſtorian does not aiterwards fo much 
hint, that there were Amphitheatres cit 
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ſephus ſpeaks of two, one at Feruſalen, 2 


other in Ceſarea. But why don't they q gigen 
ſider, that that King, in order to Alattery,;nin 
Romans, by introducing their Cuſtoms, hole 
into this Singularity in the time of Aug, viol 


that is, long before there were any Exam if his 
of Amphitheatres made of Stone: I na ge © 


before that of Titus had been ſeen ; vH joned 


is ſufficient to convince, that without du[yplet 
Herods Amphitheatres were of Wood, af te fr 
thereſore 'twas ealy for him to build tmiÞ d of 
that Material. But neither in Authors uf Vale; 


in Monuments of Antiquity is any more nl Game 


tion made of them. We may fay theln gatif 
of that other, which Zoſ:phnus relate i te | 
have been built at Berytus, by King Amt there 


pa, in the Reign of Claudius. But ii non 
cl an 
| cited 
in Ceſarea or Berytus, at the Time f Jy} 
Titus celebrated the Birth-days of his Fat he w 
and Brother, wherein that Emperor ex Gre 


bited ſeveral kinds of Shews; in one Hoy 
which, between thoſe devoured by the Ba Wor 


and others which periſhed in the Flu time 
and by combating, there died, he ſays 20 gon 


captive Jets. Nor does it ſignify, that as Ir 
ſpeaks of thoſe Edifices as great Web Wor 
ſince even an Amphitheatre of Wood #0 } 
no {mall Building. That one of Woddeſ kette 
rected by Nero, is mentioned by Tau The 
as a ſumptuous Structure; but the oth Yen, 


Fiduſ van 
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54214, of Wood alſo, was capable of con- 
Yining fifty Thouſand People. From the 
hole we may remark, that Joſephus had 
a violent Inclination to magnity the Things 
Wh of his own Nation. It ſeems, Example was 
a one of the chief Reaſons why the foremen- 
li toned King Agrippa had 700 Couple of 
a Malefaftors ready for fighting. But as to 

al the frequent uſe of Amphitheatres of Wood, 
a tis obſerved in Tacitus, that Cecinna and 

i Valens, being deſirous to exhibit Gladiatory 

nf Games in Cremona and Bologna, in order to 
| matify Vitellius, ordered the Soldiers of 

he 135% Legion to build Amphitheatres 
tere. But can we imagine Structures erected 

u one ſingle Seaſon of the Year, could be 

al any other Materials but Wood, and exe- 

ated by Military Hands? We learn from 
ny Ahiline, that in Caracalla's Expeditions 
be was deſirous to have Amphitheatres and 
end Circi in all thoſe Places where he winter'd. 
x | How can we then think that ſuch occaſional | 
el Works, built ſometimes in one Place, ſome- 
any times in another, were of Stone? The Le- 
2 Lions had their peculiar Builders among them, 
ay 3 Inſcriptions inform us, but tuch were for 
ai Wood Work : Smiths they had allo, but 

o Maſons; ſince the Employment of the 
fl latter was of no uſe in military Machinery. 
Tt The Municipal Arenæ mentioned by 7 11 


f wards became wealthy, had wrought; theſe 
I 8 a Structures, 


ae vnal, in which thoſe People, who after- 


— x f —⁰ <p - — 
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Structures, 4 ſay, ought not to be unde bertail 
Theatres, as is falſly believed by ſome had 
dern Commentators, and contrary to the jeaſo! 


preſs Declaration of the ancient Scholiaſt hNay, 
ſelf, nor indeed ought it to be underſifſities 
of Amphitheatres of Marble. dent t 


That Gladiatory Games ought not trop 


reckoned as proceeding from the uſe of gn thi 
kind of Amphitheatre, we have alraurdit 
ſhewn, tho' it might well have happeijjng a 
that ſome of the ordinary Cities, might ongolel) 
tain Occaſions have made uſe of them {City, 

_ Huntings too: For thoſe Shews wer Plone 
much practiſed in the Circi as in the] 


thin 
phitheatres. Nay, we find the Empyping 


Probus ordered the Hunting which he od ! 


to be ſhewn in the Circus, called by be! 


piſcus, a moſt ample Building. They Hach 
wiſe exhibited them in the S$radzum, whiprev: 


place was allotted to the Athletæ for Wriſthere 
ling and Boxing, being eaſily prepared, Aderſt. 


much uſed in the Eaſt; ſo that every (#ince 


of Note had its particular Stadium. Thiprelc 


_ exhibited them likewiſe within Paliſadoes light 
Wood, of which Material the Steps Werek them 
made, as we find mentioned in the Actz unde 
8 Demetrius. Another Motive for int} appe 
_ cing People to believe that, at leaſt, in gi 0h 
Cities they had Amphitheatres, was fi chief 
ſeeing the like Kinds of Buildings in if mear 
| leſſer Towns. Lipfius ſaid he knew | tio 


EY dmpbit. Ext. R. c. 5. Scio n multo, G. 0 U 


cert i U 
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rſthertain, that the moſt noble Towns in Gaul 
erhad Amphitheatres ; and this, for no other 
e geaſon, but becaule there was one at Nimes: 
t Nay, he adds, that he was perſuaded other 


cent than the Town juſt now mentioned, 

proportion as they were larger than it. — 
In this I think there are more than one Ab- 
raucdity ; ſince, in the firſt place, the erect- 


ſolely on the Richneſs and Largenels of a 


tone of their own, near at hand; which, 
think, contributed not a little to the ha- 


gprevailed, But! in the Sequel, when we treat 


1 rftand by the greater and leſſer Cities; 
#ince we muſt not ge any regard to the 


Inn peſent Times, or latter Centuries, but to the 
x5 Flgher Ages of the Roman Empire, for in 
eif em alone the erecting of Amphitheatres was 

& $undertaken. In more modern Hiſtories it 
ears that almoſt all the Cities which are 
gig now the greateſt and moſt famous, have been 
Inf chiefly augmented in the third Century ; 3 1 

1 ty mean, after the new Syſtem of Religion was 

v introduced | in Conftantine's time: 10 that tis 

d wonder if Amphitheatres then were not 


— 


rtak l uſe. | N | What 


Cities had Amphitheatres ſtill more _ 5 


ga fixed Amphitheatre did not depend 
ity, but on having Quarries of Marble and 
ring ſuch Fabricks erected; as, no doubt, 
$6d likewiſe the exalted and noble Genius of 
ne Inhabitants, where the Knowledge of 


Architecture, and a great Paſſion for Shews 


Ithcreon, we ſhall plainly ſhew what we un- 
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What ſeems likewiſe to have occaſion word 
the foreſaid erroneous Belief, may be detÞmiſt: 
ced from the Ambiguity of the Names Ithe 
thoſe Structures. Salmaſius, Pagi, Ba Aren 
Sio and others have underſtood the Mq on t. 
| Luforium to be the ſame with that of Mof th 
pPlhitheatre: Lipſius took it for Ludus, df that 
School for Gladiators. But Lampridius © Pat 

if T miſtake not, was the firſt that madeſ fame 

of that Word) fays, that + Heliggabil othe 
made a Triclinium or Dining-Room on Tha 
Jop of the Luſorium, and that while Nhe 
dined he cauſed the Huntings of Wild-Belearr 
and the Combats of Criminals to be perſon deny 

there for his own Entertainment. All whiſto t 

ſhews, that the Building was rather a kifthe , 
of Court-Yard, or incloſed Place approprittfdid 

for the Games in the Palace. Nor do I thilfwhic 

* Lipfiuss Amendment right, when in abe { 
plaining the word Noxios, he maks it GlfAret 
diators. And, indeed, what I have aſſeuſ be 
from the Rook of the Deaths of the elf d b 
cutors, is confirmed thereby; where it is laff (on 
that Maximilian had a Luſbrium, and how 
great number of very fierce Beaſts, whih wg 
when he had a mind, he cauſed to be brough forn 
into it, and where he ſet them on to deyd Ap; 
= People ; his Cuſtom having been, never T. 


tup without Bloodſhed. Sometimes allo WM 


4 Stravit 6 bi wiel in ſummo Luſorio, & tum pra - 
Þ 


Noxios & Venationes ſibi exhibuit. | 
Lat. Ser. J. 1. c. 14. -. 6 Cap: 21, 


Woll | 


miſtake, becauſe they don't always allude to 
che Amphitheatre ; of old it was calld 
Arena, for having commonly Sand ftrew'd 
V on the Ground within it, to hinder the Feet 


that their Blood might be thereby abſorbed. 


wy But as the like was done in the Circus, the 


ei tame Name was given to it alſo, and every 


haf other Place appointed for publick Games. 


That the Forum was allo covered with Sand, 
e hene ver the Gladiators were to fight, we 


learn from a Verſe of Propertius. Lipſius 


mdeny'd that the Name Arena was ever given 


wg o the Circus: But when Pliny ſpoke of 


le Arena of Pompey the Great, he certainly 


riafdid not mean that of the Amphitheatres, 
which then were not in ute. So that where 


n 6 oh freaks of Cæſur's having {urrounded the 


ena with a Ditch, by the word Cavea 
leu de Theatre was allo underſtood, on account 


Pars of the ſimilitude of the Auditorium, like a 


s lag Concayity in all thoſe Edifices. * Cicero 


nd however lays, that 1 in the Cavea, both ſing- 
vhidf ing and playing on Inſtruments were per- 


oug fm d, the whole having echoed with the 
end Applauſe of a Drama made by Pacudvius. 
ret | Tertulliam ſhews the double meaning ol 


loth 
| 3 40th. cab. 3. 18. "638. G7. 

rant} * De J M 1 
De Spect. cap. ult. Utraque Cavea non Caula 


wolh „„ 3 the 
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08 3 Arena and Cavea have made People 


Hol the Combatants from ſliding, and likewiſe 
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the word Cavea, expreſſing it thus: Thy 1 
the Enjoy ment of the Bleſſed ſhall be mug] % 
more agreeable than the Circus and S7adjun, 
and of both the Caveas, | as it ought tobe rea ſo 
namely, of the Theatre and Amphitheatr,| te 
% Symmachus mentions the Scenic Pleaſun| ha 

of the Cavea Pompeiana. | mn 
But above all, we ought to read the Work ty 
of modern Authors, and the Antiquities they | 
give us, with great Caution ; becauſe, ash Te 
che Roman Buildings, in proportion as thy | *. 
loſt the uſe of them, ſo have they confount- 
ed their Names one with another; inſomut dil 
that the words Amphitheatre, Theatre, Ci 
cus, Stadium and Arena, are often uled 
promiſcuouſly, and not a little abuſed; conf 
ſequently not to be underſtood, according! 
their proper and ancient Signification. Tt 
Miſccllan Hiſtory calls that of Titus 
Theatre: Zonara and Manaſſe, in thel 
poetical Verſes, term the Circus a Theatr 
7 Cyfſieaorits confounds the word Hiſtrim 
or Stage-Players, with that of Aurige ' 
_ Charioteers: The M. S. of the Acts quot 
by Arringhi, ſpeaks of tome Martyrs ib * 
up In an Amobithcatie without the Walk! | 
a certain City; but as there was no {ut 
Building on the outfide of Pome, ſo tis e. 
dent that, if he means it there, it muſt 


re Lig. 10. c. 25. 


Var. J. 2. 6. 9. l. 3. c. + D 1 . 35. 
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| underſtood the Circus; fince, as Panvi- 


nius relates, there were not a few Circi near 


Rome. 


ſometimes given to every kind of StruQture 


theatre in Ravenna, but both the time it 
was built, and his relating that near it the 
T emple of Apollo ſtood, makes it evident that 
Nevertheleſs, there 
the Gladiators were ſent to be train d up and 
diſciplin'd; and, as Strabo avers, on account 
. | of the Wholeſomeneſs of the Air there, Cæ- 
ſar had formerly thought to appropriate it 
y the foreſaid uſe: which, indeed, was at 
time when Amphitheatres were not in be- 


_ reſembling an Amphitheatre, of which we 
| have ſhewn an Example, particularly of that 


in Padua. Agnello ſpeaks of an Amphi- 


it was only a Theatre. 


ng. Falvianus mentions the Theatre as the 


The anonymous Veleſauus informs us, that. 
Theodoric built an Amphitheatre in P2v/a; 


„ut who can believe they thought on ſuch 0 
| ure in the ſixth Age of Chriſtianity, when 
| fieGladiators and every kind of bloody Games 
ee aboliſned? 


it o have been a Theatre or Circus, ſince 


So that we muſt conclude 


e 8 certain Horſe-Races were every where 


I bames, celebrated even by 
ſeryd, with much Pleaſure, 1n that City a 


much longer in uſe, as were the Circenſian 

13 Totila. I ob- 

if . 6. 7 oo 1. Hig. Mi. J. 16, c. 19. 
5 W moſt 


The word Arena was likewiſe 


moſt ſingular Curioſity in Ravenna, but 
peaks not one word about the Amphitheatre. 


—— — — 
—— a 
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{ 
moſt curious and noted Inſcription, relating | þ 
to fach a kind of Edifice, made by Thee | ; 
Aoric; tho? the Legend does not explain pre | < 
ciſely what the Building was. | 

And indeed there are a great number «| 5, 
modern, and even famous Writers, who 
| ſometimes confound the Words Amphitheatre 
and Theatre one with the other; nor a ſer 
who ſuffer themſelves to be deceiy'd by | 
Monuments not genuine, and by laying to fe 
great a ſtreſs on the modern Lives of Saints | 
and the ſpurious Deeds of Martyrs, where | ; 
the word Amphitheatre is here and ther] x 
often mentioned. But what ſhall we {ay to 
the Latin Verſions of Authors, or the Ct 
Monuments, which place Amphitheatre 
where they never could have been? Fo 
example, the Latin Acts of Saint Taraci 
and his Companions, names the Amphitheaiſ n 
three times; but in the Greek Original, . 
read that the Martyrdoms of thoſe San. 
enſued in the Stadium. In the Tranllf d 
tion of the Fragment of the Book of Mary | 
in Paleſtine, Amphitheatres are three tw 
named, tho' the Greek of Euſebius has! 
ſuch thing ; for there we read that the de 
Was perform d i in the Sgadium. In the I 
of Hadrian the Sophiſt, wrote by Pol th 
laſtratus, the Latin changes the wa 
Aupbitheatrical She cos chus, the Nou 


15 ep. Je ets Hue 78 cador. 3 * 
1 I KUKAGSS bees! i Vs. Spectaculis Ampbitheats, | 
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1 of Dances. On the other hand, Peanius, 
in his Greek Verſion, renders it, The Gl.. 
z diatory Theatre; w hercas the Latin of Eu- 
9. groptus has it Ludus, namely, the School of 
&© | Gladiators. In the T ranſlation of x Dio tis 
| id, that the Image of Hruſilla was brought 
into the 'Theatre on a Chariot drawn by Ele- 
phants 3 whereas the Greek has it Circus. 

ein Xiphiline's Greek likewiſe, tis common 
ey | to find the Theatre call d Amphitheatre; and 
y | the word Hunting, as Do ules to term it, 
v | left out of the Text. But Xiphiline ſeems 
nts not to have liked the word Amphitheatre 


reaſon of which can be nothing elle, I think, 
but that the foreſaid word had its Origin in 
ltaly, and out of Greece; and this, if I 
niſtake not, is pretty well confirm d in the 
Remarks I made in my Hiſtory of *Dzplo- 
s; namely, that the word Diploma itſelf, 
| wtwithſtanding i it was Greek, was however not 
M uſed by the Grecians, Plutarch excepted, 
ad even by him with a kind of Modeſty ; 
nd for no other Reaſon, but becaute it had 
iff ts Origin out of Greece, and Was uled at 
| Rome. 

But to conclude this Head, "tis certain that 


1 Remains of ancient Buildings, by taking one 
1 fling for another. The {ſmall Penmſtula of 
5 , 


| * 74. 59. FEEL, n. 13. 3 
A Fm 1 Galba. Tat aH Armduars. . ; 
Wo „ Sarmio 


at all; no more did the other Greeks : Tle | 


many have been miſtaken in ſurveying the 


— — —— 
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the word Cavea, expreſſing it thus: That 
the Enjoyment of the Bleſſed ſhall be much 

more agreeable than the Circus and Stadium, 
and of both the Caveas, | as it ought tobe read] 
namely, of the Theatre and Amphitheatr; 
1% Symmachus mentions the Scenic Plealura 
of the Caves Pompeiana. 

But above all, we ought to read the Work 


of modern Authors, and the Antiquities they ! 
give us, with great Caution; becauſe, as tg 1 
the Roman Buildings, in proportion as they it 
loft the uſe of them, ſo have they confound. th 
ed their Names one with another; infomuc di 
that the words Amphitheatre, Theatre, Ci of 
cus, Siadinm and Arena, are often me I 


promiſcuouſly, and not a little abuſed; con 
ſequently not to be underſtood, according t 
their proper and ancient Signification. T ng 
 Miſcelian Hiſtory calls that of Titus 
Theatre: Zonara and Manaſſe, in the 
poetical Verſes, 35 the Circus a Theati 
7 Ca ſſlodoruis confounds the word Hiſtrion 
or Stage-Players, with that of Aurizz 

| Charioteers : The M. S. of the Acts quot 
by Arringhi, ſpeaks of tome Martyrs f 
up in an Ampbitheatre without the Walls 
a certain City 3 but as there was no fl 
Building on the outfide of Pome, ſo tise 
dent that, il he means it there, It muſt 


| rc Lis. 10, £ 25. 
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| nderflood the Circus; ſince, as Panyi- 
ius relates, there were not a few Circi near 
Rome. The word Arena was likewiſe 
ſometimes given to every kind of Structure 
reſembling an Amphitheatre, of which we 
have ſhewn an Example, particularly of that 
in Padua. Agnello 1peaks of an Amphi- 
theatre in Ravenna, but both the time it 
was built, and his relating that near it the 

Temple of Apollo ſtood, makes it evident that 
it was only a Theatre. Nevertheleſs, there- 

the Gladiators were ſent to be train'd up and 
diſciplin'd ; and, as Strabo avers, on account 


ſar had formerly thought to appropriate it 
to the foreſaid uſe: which, indeed, was at 
time when Amphitheatres were not in be- 
ng. Satuianus mentions the Theatre as the 
moſt ſingular Curioſity in Ravenna, but 
peaks not one word about the Amphitheatre. 
The anonymous Veleſianus informs us, that 
Theodoric built an Amphitheatre in Pavia; 
ut who can believe they thought on ſuch a 
ducture in the ſixth Age of Chriſtianity, when 
be Gladiators and every kind of bloody Games 
ere aboliſhed ? So that we muſt conclude. 


b certain Horſe-Races were every where 
nuch longer in uſe, as were the Circenſian 
mes, celebrated even by *3 Totila. I ob- 
ed, with much Pleaſure, in that City a 


12 Circ, c. 26. * Lib, 5. 13 Hiſt, Miſ. 1,16, c. 19. N 
1 2 e 


of the Wholefomeneſs of the Air there, Cæ- 


10 have been a Theatre or Circus, ſince 
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moſt curious and noted Inſcription, relating 
to Inch a kind of Edifice, made by The. 
doric; tho' the Legend does not explain pre. 
ciſely what the Building was. 
And indeed there are a great number 6 
modern, and even famous Writers, who 
ſometimes confound the Words Amphitheatre 
and Theatre one with the other; nor afey 
who ſuffer themſelves to be deceiy'd by 
Monuments not genuine, and by laying to 
great a ſtreſs on the modern Lives of Saints 
and the ſpurious Deeds of Martyrs, wherein 
the word Amphitheatre is here and there 


often mentioned. But what ſhall we ſay to þ 
the Latin Verſions of Authors, or the Gree / 
Monuments, which place Amphitheatre m 
where they never could have been? of R 
example, the Latin Acts of Saint Taraciſi 1 
and his Companions, names the Amphitheat' no 
three times; but in the Greek Original, ul 
read that the Martyrdoms of thoſe Sain an, 
enſued in the *+ Stadium. In the Tran inc 
tion of the Fragment of the Book of Mary its 
in Paleſtine, Amphitheatres are three tin N= 


named, tho the Greek of Euſebius has 
ſuch thing; for there we read that the Se 
Was perform d! in the Stadium. In the L 
of Hadrian the Sophiſt, wrote by '* Th 
 boftratus, the Latin changes the v9 
Ampoitheatrical Heros thus, the Roi 
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of Dances. On the other hand, Peanius, 
in his Greek Verſion, renders it, Zhe Gla- 
| liatory Theatre; whercas the Latin of Au- 
| tropins has it Ludus, namely, the School of 
Gladiators. In the "Tranſlation of x Dio tis 
| (aid, that the Image of Druſilla was brought 


| into the Theatre on a Chariot drawn by Ele- 


| phants whereas the Greek has it Circus. 


| In Xiphiline's Greek likewiſe, tis common 
| to find the Theatre call d Amphitheatre ; and 


| the word Hunting, as Dio ules to term it, 


| left out of the Text. But Xphz/ine ſeems 
not to have liked the word Amphitheatre 
at all; no more did the other Greeks : The 
reaſon of which can be nothing elle, I think, 
but that the forefaid word had its Origin in 
Italy, and out of Greece; and this, if I 
miſtake not, is pretty well confirm'd i in the 


Remarks I made in my *5 Hiſtory of *Dzplo- 
ma's; namely, that the word Diploma itſelf, 


notwithſtanding i it was Greek, was however not 
uſed by the Greczans, *" Plutarch excepted, 


and even by him with a kind of Modeſty ; 


and for no other Reaſon, but becauſe it had 


its Origin out of Greece, and Was uled at 
Rome. 


But to conclude this Head, "tis certain ha” 
many have been miſtaken in ſurvey ing the 
Remains of ancient Buildings, by taking one 


thing for another. The {mall Fenn zla of 


* Lib. 3 16 L. 1. n. WY | 
77 Is Galba. Ta na 8 . 3 
I1ͤʒöÜ can 
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Sarmio in our Lake, becaule there are the 
Remains of ſome Walls, and a part of 2 
Building there, has been judg'd to be 2 
Roman Work, and is call'd, the Houle of 
Cat ull Us 3 which Name ſeems not without 
ſon to have been given it, and ap. 
pears TO 11.1ve been handed down to our times, 
a * Parthentus © de Commentator on that Poet, 
im gined this to be the Remains of a Theatre; 
wluch Opinion was approved of by Toſeph 
Scaliger, to that FDempj/er very fantaſtically 
_ reckoned Sari among the twelve Cities ol 


the Hetruriaus on this fide of the 4 "PPenmMes, 


The truth is, the ancient Palace? had ſome 


parts like the Auditory of the II atres, as 
1 have obſerved in ſeveral ancient Ne 
Valeſius, in his Account of Gaul, obierves 
and itom him f HMabillon, that one of the 
Amphitheatres, about which Lipſius has 
treated, was no Amphitheatre at all, but 
only the Ruins of a Palace of the Kings of 
France: and indeed the Deſcription Lipſius 
gave of it, agrees neither with the Structute 
of an rs ae nor a Palace; that 
Author having, I am afraid, not employ'd 
his Judgement therein to much purpok. 
But the moſt experienced Antiquaries have 
ſometimes committed ſuch Blunders , ® 
is plain by || Fabretti, who imagined he 
ſaw the Remains of an Amphitheatre at 
Trebula Mutucſca; whereas himſelf ſhews 


* Theatei lateritii + pn I + Het. Regal. l. 4 
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it had ceaſed to be a City long before any 
Idea of an Amphitheatre had been conceiyed. 
The Appearance of any round or oval 

f Figure produces in ſome Peoples Imagina- 
ton, the Fancy of an Amphitheatre. To 

| this we may add, that where the Remains 
ö of a Circus or Theatre are to be ſeen, nay 
of many other kinds of ancient Euildings, 
| they very much reſemble the Figure of an 
Amphitheatre. But what ſhall we fay, when it 
| happens in many places, that People on finding 
f Ruins, immediately cry out, that they are the 
| Remains of an Amphitheatre, or of lome Ro- 
man Temple or another ; and yet every Part 

of what they do lee, is modern, and not ſo 
much as an antique Stone to be found, or the 


leaſt Reſemblance of one appearing there? 


Nay, what ſhall we ſay to the great num- 
ber of Prints, which in a bare-faced manner 
| are made to impoſe upon us, by having lofty 
Amphitheatres in Cities and Places engra- 
yen on them, when miſ-ſhapen Figures, of 

a roundiſh F r, are only to be found 
at thoſe Places? In the Book intitled 
Antiquities explain d, a Drawing is given of 
an Amphitheatre of three Orders at Autun, 
as if it ſtill exiſted there, with a Portico : 


aboye the Steps, and Statues on the outſide; 
but thoſe who have been in the Country 


affirm, that all this is merely the Work of 
the Pen, and Buildings upon Paper. Of this 


we are lure, by obſerving the whole is only 
| PR UNH 09s 
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copied from a Drawing of Ligorio, who 


figured out the Arena of Verona accordin 


to his own Caprice. For which rea{on we 


mall give that Building a place with our 
Naumachia, as a thing thruſt into the poſt. 


humous Works of Pan Vinius, on the Anti 


que of Ycrona. In the ſorementioned 
Collect n, the intire Drawing and Profile of 


the Steps of the Amphitheatre of Italica in 


Spain, is allo ſhewn; notwithſtanding we 


read at the lame time, that the ſaid Amphi- 
theatre is ruin d, even to its very Foundation. 


In the ample and noble Collection of Archi- 


tectonic Works, lately compiled by Fiſchers 


tis affirm'd, that the Amp bindende of Ter- 


ragona contained E. igity chouſand Men; and 


this Calculation they have been able to make 
from a ſmall Piece of an ancient Wall, and 
an Arcade, which they are inform'd is re- 


maining in thoſe Parts. 


H F. XI: 


That? tis 6 70 miſtake the Mons 
ments of Antiquity l by the Draughts 
given of them, and to believe An 
phitheatres 70 be where bey. are not. 


1 F People miſtake in judging about the | 


very Remains of ancient Buildings, what 


any ay not in the Lnagery of them, up" 


SR Worm. 


E Relievo's or other Kinds of ancient Monu- 
ments which they ſee? In the Dirtici de- 


an Amphitheatre, in which the Games of 
wWild-Beaſts and Men were perform'd; and 
would gladly know what Appearance there 


ſout Steps, and where the Spectators are re- 
Ipreſented on the outſide of it? Nay, it is 


ſuch Shews in very different Kinds of Build- 
ngs, and not in an Amphitheatre, altho by 


E bode TH —  . s. 


of Fauſtina the Elder, publiſh'd by Mezza- 
barva, is judg d to be an Amphitheatre, but 


ment to treat particularly on the Amphi- 
theatres belicy'd by ſome to be on Trajar's 
Pillar. 

1 know not what kind of round Building 
it is that is twice repreſented, obſcurely, on 
the foreſaid Pillar; the firſt near a City be- 
ſieg d by the Dacians, the next, where the 


Ewity of the Stone to aſſert what they really 
| - are; 
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133 Metal, or in half-conſumed Baſſo- 


Ineated by Anaſtaſins, the eaſtern Conſul 
Viltemius imagin d he law the Figure of 


this was afterwards copied by Pag. But * 


lis of an Amphitheatre in a Semi-Circle, with- 


extremely well confirm d by the foreſaid 
Dittici, that in Conſtantinople they exhibited 


like uſe they may ſometimes have been 
called by that Name. In the ſame manner 
1 certain Edifice which appears on a Medal 


not juſtly : But at preſent 1 find it conve- 


Fmbaſſadors are ſent from Decebalus to Tra- © 
Jan: It is not poſſible, Ifay, from the Ob- 


are: And indeed notwithſtanding 1 Czarcy. 
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nius has illuſtrated that incomparable Mo- 
nument to very great Advantage, when he 
comes to thoſe two places he prudently paſſe; 


by them, and ſays nothing on that head, 


Bellori, who afterwards made freſh Anno- 
tations thereon, imagin'd he could diſtinguiſh 


Steps, therefore thinks they repreſented An. 


 phitheatres ; ſpeaking of one of them, he lays, 
2 e the Rp. of Fat Tip, 97 


| of Mood. % Fabre 717 laugh'd at their be. | 
lieving it Caſtrenſian, or of Wood; and in 


ſuppoſing it fix'd, he thought it indicated that 


in the time of Vitellius, as is already men. 


City to have been a Roman Colony. But that 
would bea ne Mark of a Colony indeed, fince 
there were none at that time in thoſe Parts: 
For, as we learn from Dio, they were only | 
eſtabliſh'd by Trajan after the War was 
ended. And indeed it would be too ftrange 
a thing, to find that ſuch obſcure and unknown 
Cities upon the Tibiſcus had then Amphi- 
theatres. But allowing that the foremention d 
Buildings had been there, we cannot believe 
them to have been made of any other Ma- 
terial but Wood, and, indeed, the hafty 
Productions of military Hands; like the othe! 
two Buildings in Italy made by a Legion, 


5 tioned. What is ſeen 1 in the firſt Print, a 


2® Tub.29. 87. 19 16.23. & By. 
20 Colon. Tra. 10 59. & 86. 


” 4 TO 
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us to believe them of Wood. Fabretti at- 
ſts, that the principal Piles in the Circuit 


bs baliſadoes are at preſent; which agrees 
vin the Deſcriptions we have of the an- 
kerfuade us throughly, that the Wood of 
Put in the beginning of the foremention'd 
n oval Form. Beſides, tis certain, that the 


ral and round Figures, ſeen on thoſe worn- 


ie extravagant Irregularities often found in 
iz Works of the Ancients, with regard to 


dear chere. 


f which would furely be 4 judged, 1 


* is exactly delineated by Mutianus, inclines - 
bf fuch a Building, were painted at the Top 


cient Valium. A Medal of Licinius, and 
Elo the Authority of Varro and Liuy, 


the Vallum was form'd in another manner: 


Fillar, we find the Wood of that encloſed _ 
Place ſharpen'd in the fame manner, and E 
kewiſe ſurrounds the military Magazines i in 


bldiers in that War had ſomething elſe to do 
an to build Amphitheatres ; and, indeed, 


it Stones, may be apply'd to too great a 
lumber of things: Nor will any [who knows 


Fyportion or Perſpective] venture to deter- 
ne any thing about them. Wherefore one 
uſt not truſt too much either to the height 

r bigneſs of the like Fi Bures, as ae! ap- 


In ſome Medals of Sileer is to be > ſcen a 


gare not unlike that already -m ned 
4A Trajan's Pillar, tho fowmew! Cater ie; 
bling. all Amphitheatre - The R. everſe 


Leg ok ZCI 4 
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been called a Prætorian Camp, by the An. 
5 tiquaries who firſt obſerv'd it; and lor which 


But before we begin to treat about it, I ſhal 
give another here, which, in my Opinion 


of the Circuit, ſeems to have prepared the 
way to them. Upon it is the Head of Vu. 
vius ulius Quietus, who is reckoned 3. 
mong the 'Tyrants; and of whom no Greek! 
Medal had ever before been ſeen, but only 
an Egyptian Coin regiſtrated by P. Bandun. 


| : Pretorian, or any. other Camp or Paliſade, 
is manifeſt, by finding Walls and Towers, 
underſtanding from the Word below, that 
ther Greek Medal, which had never befor 


Walls and Gates of Nicea were repaired 


dauuring the War with Perſia, in which Qu 
 erus behaved: o r. | 


Legend did not make it appear otherwiſe; ang 
the round Figure here repreſented, had nt 


reaſon it bears that Name till this day, 


repreſents the ſame thing; and what remains 


'That the Reverſe does not figure out any 
as is believed of ſome other Medals like it, 
and ſumptuous Gates thereon, and by out 
the City of Nicea is repreſented there. "Ano 


been ſeen of Macrianus, Brother of Quietus 

was publiſhed by Signor Haym, a Roma 
in his Teſoro Britannico: it is likewile ſtruck 
in the lame City, having the like Figure upol 
it. It is very natural to think, that th 


(to which the Citizens alluded by {uch Coins 


wy 0 { 
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os | However, round or oval Encloſures are 


ſented in ſo ſmall a Space] much more re- 
ſembles an Amphitheatre, than other Fi igures 
that are taken for ſuch Buildings, tho in- 


the Encloſure ſtand four: Men, in a military 


" Habit; two of them in the Attitude of ſa- 
crificing on an Altar, the others have a 'Tri- 

e in the Middle. The ſame Reverſe is 
on a Coin of Maximianus Herculoius, who, 
together with Diocleſian, was Emperor: . 
likewiſe in that of Galerius and Conftans, | 


who at the fame time were Czſ/ars. Three 
different Legends are found on a Medal, 
on which are all their Heads engraven z the 
Inſcription is thus, Provident ia ' nguſtorum, 


that as there were no Amphitheatres at that 


them; neither do I believe, that on thoſe 


ſeen in the forementioned Medals of Silver, 
which Cas far as was poſſible to be repre- 


ded they are commonly explain d as repre- 
ſenting Pretorian Camps. Such kinds of 
Figures on Medals, began to appear in the 
„ Time of Diocleſian. Before the Gate of 


Virtus Militum, Victoria Sarmatica. So 
time, notwithſtanding the Appearance of 


Coins are repreſented either Pretorian Camps 
in Rome, or Campeſtrian in War. The 
Walls figured out on them are cither oval 
or round, but the Roman Vallum ſ which 
was not a Stone Wall, nor Towers, but of 
Earth, like the Entrenchments i in this pre- 


ſent Age] was Mare, as may very Well 
be : 


rium is thought to have been. From the 
ſſquare Figure of the Remains of thoſe Wall 
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be gathered from Poly bius. The Prætorig 
Camps were made near the Walls of Nong 
in imitation of the Encampments for th 
Army in War, and of a ſquare Form, 3 
appears by their Remains, obſerved by Pug 
Vinius 3 or at leaſt, as ſuch they were {cy 
in his Time, between the Viminal and J. 
burtine Gates, in the Place where the Vi 


P. Donato was confirmed in the Belief, 
that they had been Prætorian Camps. On 
the other hand, the figures of Cities are found 
Impreſſed in that manner upon Medals; 
namely, with a round Encloſure, as is ſeen 

in the Colonia Caſilinum in Ceſar's Coins, 

which ſeemd to Mezzabarba to be a ſphe- 
rical Building, with Towers at Intervals, as 

the City Tuſculana appears in the Coins 0 

the Sulpreran Family, refer'd to by Urſmus. 

I therefore think, that the en. 

Medals have not Prætorian Camps repre- 
| ſented on them, as has hitherto been in 
terpreted; but on that Coin of Nzcea, ne 
Heſs than a whole City is hgured out, either 

as having been ſubdued in War, [as i is de- 

noted by the Words, Virtus Militum Vie. 
Toria Sarmaticau] or as reſtored and fortifiec 
anew; which is pointed out by that other, 
with the Legend, Providentia Auguſtorum: 
Nor could any boaſt of the Sarmatic Vice 


L. I, e. 15. 


17 
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W ;7 with ſo much Juſtice, as thoſe foremen- 
ined Princes; on account of whoſe Expe- 
ditions, Eumenius, in his Panegyric on Con- 
ſtaus ſays, that that Nation was almoſt de- 
ſtroyed. And ſince ſuch an Impreſſion is no 


1 together, and are found with all thoſe Mot- 
bos in every one of them, tis therefore pro- 
he bable, that the four Figures there, repreſent 
b the two Emperors, and both the Cæſars: 


And by the Sacrifice or Dedication of the 
Building, or the rendering Thanks for the 
Victory, is denoted the Conjunction or Con- 
cord among them, attributing to the *9 whole 
that which every one of them had perſorm'd. 


Coins the PrætorianCamps were not repreſent- 
ed, but only the Cities, ſeems to be confirmed 


nexed, which till now had never been ſeen; 
where the Words ſhew, that by the ſam c 


And here I ſhall firſt of all give an account 
how this Momument of Antiquity fell lately 
by chance into my hands. While I was 
ſarching among the Collections of Medals 
n Venice, in order to ſee if any other Le- 
gend could be found with that Impreſſion, 
beſides thoſe three already mentioned, I 
carneſtly begg'd of my courteous Þ riend, the 


E Vopiſ. in carin. Nane ſane Privcipes unum in Republica | 
lentes. 


ly OT, = Abbot 


where elſe ſeen but on thoſe four who reignd 


The Conjecture I have made, that on theſe 5 
by that Medal in the ſecond Plate here an- 


Type the City of Yerona is reprelented.. ” 
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Abbot Onorio Artjgoni, to look into his ys 


1 Collection, among which are thoſe of Plat 
the ſecond; all which that worthy Gentle. 


but with a noble Deſign thereby to promo 
| Learning. Among the many and particuly 
|  Series's collected by him, he has 800 Medlas 
5 Colony s, 1500 Greek Coins, and 1200 Egy⸗ 
Lian; which laſt, if J can, ſome time 0 


will thereby receive ſome new Light. The 
Medals of Silver, having all the lame Reyerk 
ed at, the Singularity of the Legend of whic 


had long before been fold him among 
heap of others of Silver, without having ob 
ſerved it, or judging i it of greater value tha 
What it barely weighed. This Circumſtane 


ſince a ſpurious Coin could not have be 
made, but with a def ign to impoſe on 


World, and to gain by it. The good Op 


it contained. The Head is of Gale 
Maximus, who, together with Conſtanti 

_ Chlorus, was made Ceſar, by the two E 
perors, Anno 302. The een on the N 


man keeps not only for his own Amuſemen, 


another, have but leiſure to publiſh, Iam no 
out of hope but that Chronology in genen 


next day that Gentleman brought me cigh 
among the others, the Com we have hint 


he then only wonder'd at, notwithſtanding 


immediately gave credit to its Genuinenel 


nion concerning its being genuine, was mon 
over confirmed by all WhO took a view ( 
the Medal, and the Agreement of that whic 


ycl 
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verſe I read thus, Verona Nova Porta rite 
condita. Scarce was Conſtans made Ceſar, 
but he was ſent into Gaul: Concerning Ga- 
ſerins, not any thing is mentioned for a 
long time by Hiſtorians, I only find that 
he ſought with the Sarmatians, and built 
Caſtles among them; and yet we ſee Coins 
of him with his Image, and the Words, 
Vittoria Sarmatica thereon; and where, as 
we have ſaid, are Cities or Caſtles repreſent- 
ed. He allo was in the Wars in Germany, 
ſo that tis credible he paſſed ſeveral times 
through ITraly, tho we do not find it men- 
loned, except in the Year 304, when he 
ame to confer with Maximian the Elder at 
Milan; and yet nothing ſeems to be more 
tural, than to imagine that in his Paſſage 
or Stay at Verona, he erected a new Gate 
there. Gallienus, not long before, had 
built new Walls, with a ſumptuous Gate, 
lich ſubſiſts till this day: the Inicription 
hereon being till to be ſeen, and as thatWork 
ras perform'd in very great haſte, as appears 
dy that Inſcription, ſo it is probable that 
another Gate may have remained imperfect, 
and afterwards compleated by the Emperor 
Maximian. Aurelius Victor hints at ſeveral 
Yalls re-built by Maximian in various Cities, 
mong others thoſe of Milan. Our Gate, 
sthelnſcription denotes, was erected ite, uig. 
cording to the Rite preſerib d in the Pagan c 
ligion, and with thoſe Auſpicia required 1 in 

| Og | 


1 
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building Walls and Gates of Cities; » 


as we iind in 7ujtinzan's Inſtitutes, Were then 
2 efteemed {acred things. IE 1/1 
however, as appears by the Medal alicay 
thereon, was perſormd after the new (at 
| had been made, and at its Entry, acc ding 
to the uſual Rites, which denotes its Dedi- 
cation; that is, they declared the Work was 
perfected, and that they began with the Fa 
vour of the Gods to make uſe of it. And 
indeed, its agreement with Hiſtory, as wells 
the Ceremony and Words uſed here, ſeem very 
much above the knowledge of the Fallifers 
of Coins, who, as the good Providence o 
God will have it, are, for the moſt pat, 
Idiots and ignorant Fellows : It being obſery d, 
that as ſoon as they ſend any of their Perfor 
mances abroad into the World, they are com 
monly attended with ſome Blunder or othe 


of their own making. To which we may * 
add, that it is not at all probable, that an 
Perſon feigning the Repreſentation of a c 
by the Words round the Coin, would hard /: 
made Choice of a Medal, the Impreſſion * Ii 
_ which hitherto has not been taken for a Citi lt 
but always a Prætorian Camp. Nor oug 0 
it to be regarded, that by the Impreſſion | os 
ſelf ſeveral Cities are repreſented on Jul q 


Medals, one in Italy, another in Sarmati 
and others we know not where. For 6 


20 De Rer. Div. L * aud quoque res vel muri E mi 


4 


| Avitatis. 
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the lower Ages the Legend on Medals did 
not often allude to a particular Fact, as they 
did in the higher, ſince by mere flattery the 
Motto was apply din common to any of the 
Emperors; ſo did they often make uſe of 
the lame Impreſſions varioully : The Figures 
in the Medals of Constantine, which are in 
the fame Attitude and Clothing, ſometimes 
denote France, ſometimes Germany. A 

Repreſentation which comes near this we are 

now deſcribing, namely, with a Wall, and 
a Gate, but without the four Figures, and 
made likewiſe to reſemble a City or Caſtle ; 
not Prætorian Camps, as tis interpreted, and 
not Magazines, as ſome others would lately 
have it underſtood: Such an Impreſſion on a 
Medal, I ſay, begins to be ſeen in the time 
on of Conſtantins Chlorus, and continues even 
el to the time of Criſpus; being the Reverſe 
of at leaſt, ten different Heads, and with 
t ane fame Legend, Providentia, Virtus, ſome- 
ci be Militum, at others / enguſtorum or Co 
ſerum. And 'tis undoubtedly certain, that 
o' the Form is the ſame, yet the City re- 
| Cir ford or fortify'd, or, if you pleaſe, the 
ll Coitle denoted, for the moſt part are different 
ion one from the other. The lame Impreſſion we 
fu nd on the Coins of Valentinian, of Magnus 
„ Mavimus, and of Flavius Victor, but with 
r 6 di ferent Inſcription. By which is confirm'd, 
bo very much thoſe People have been 
i © A uſtaken, who take ſuch Figures for Præ- 
> K 2 5 torian 


cellinus, to have been built by YValentinian 


Was repreſented on the Coin of Verona and 
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torian Camps, ſince in thoſe days no ſuch thing 
was in uſe, having been deſtroy d by Con. 
ſtantine aſter his victory over Maxentius, 
and the Prætorian Bands, which had been 
favourable to him, as * ole mus lays, were 
_ aboltſhed. | 
The military Ga not the Pretoria 
might only perhaps be repreſented by ſuch 
an Impreſſion, inaſmuch as the fix'd Quar- 
ters or Gariſons placed 1 in the Enemy s Fron. 
tiers, were like Caſtles, whence the words 
Caſtrum and Caſtellum had their Origine. 
And ſuch may have been thoſe Caſtra Pra- 
ſidiaria, mention d by ** Ammianus Mar- 


on the other ſide the Danube. Viclor 
mentions Camps to have been made, exen 
from Trajan's time, in the Places moſt ſi: 
pected. As to my own Belief, that what 


_ others, was the Gate of a City and not a 
Camp; a Difficulty occur'd to me at fiſt 
therein: namely, when I obſery'd that the 
Gates of ancient Cities were made double, 
like ours of Gallienus in Verona, and as 
tis ſhewn on the Medals of Emerita, a 
City in Spain, and Caſe linum, already men- 
: tioned. 

But all Gates were, I find, not built! in that 
manner, a Proof of 1 we may lee by 
the firſt Medal, whereon the Gate of Ni 


21 ib. 2. 8 22 Lib. 29. c. 6. 
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tioned, with only one Door. We may allo 
obſerve the third Coin in the ſame. Plate, 


repreſented | AAPIANOTIOALTQN. And 


built, I prefent you with one, in a manner 


neyer before obleryed, namely with three 
Doors or Entries, viz. that of Nicopolis 


of Epirus, on the Coin of Hadrian, IEPAC 


ledge in Antiquity will, on the firft View, 
perhaps take it for an Arch, and not a Gate; 


dows above, and the two T owers on its 


the ancient Gate of Hello, delineated by him, 
has two ſuch Towers alſo, and is acknow- 


teſtored and repaired. 


tral Towers, for which reaſon Spanhein and 
Patin believed it to be a Caſtle; and in like 
manner do they figure out on Coins the Gates 
0! the Citys of Nicopolis on the Danube, 
and that of Trajan, namely, .T rajanopolis. 


Medals do not repreſent in any other way 


is repreſented, and is like that already men- 
namely, in that of Gordjanus Pins, where 
one of the Gates of Adrianople is likewile 


that we may learn how they were variouſly 


NISOTIOAEQC. Thoſe who have Know- 
and they might truly believe it ſich, becauſe a 
of its having three Apertures, if the four Win- 
des, did not put it beyond all doubt that 

it is the Gate of a City. In Ser/o we find 
ledged to be antique, tho in a modern manner 


That of Emerita ſhews Ukewiſt two 1. 


A new Remark occurs naturally here, in 
order to confirm that all the above-mention K 


K 3 me | 


1 
I 
wi 
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9 8 two Entries. | That other Gates beſides choſe 
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the Prætorian Quarters. Thoſe Quarters had 
certainly the Gates double, namely, with 


of the City were built, where a vaſt number 
of People were to pals, is plain by the Re. 
mains of another double Gate, a great part 
of which is ſtanding till this day in Verona, 
and which, we are certain, never had ben 
a Gate of that City. That thoſe of the 
Prœtorian Camp were ſuch, I learn from that 
Medal, which, in my Opinion, is the only 
one that thews it; I ſay the only one, ſince 
I do not fee it delineated on other Coins, 
where one would think. it would be more 
Proper: ſuch as in thoſe of the A/locurions 
to the Armies, in the Donatives diſtributed 
by the Emperor to the Soldiers, and where 
the Title of Pater. or Mater Caſtrorum, is 
given. The Medal in which it is ſeen, 1 
that of Clanins, where is a Wall with a 
double Gate, and the Legend in the middle, 
 Tmperatorereceptoz indicating, that the Sol- 
diers after the Death of Caligula found Clau- 
dius in the place where he lay hid, whence 
carrying him to the Camp or military Quar- 
ters, they proclaimed him Emperor, as we 
learn from Suetonius and Dio; and indeed, 
were what is impreſſed on the foremention'd 
| Medals Pratorian Cam ps, 4 double Doot 
would certainly appear. 
No Exception, I think, then c can be found 
va our Medal; for the Authenticity © 
3 | which, 
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| which, one other Accident did in ſome mea- 


ſure contribute. As ſoon as it was found, a 


certain ingenious Artiſt tell to work on a Coin 
ol Conſtans, which had the fame Reverſe, 


| where having raz'd out the old Letters, bo 
found a Method to put in the Word Verona. 
This Counterfeit I willingly bought myſelf, 


not becauſe I was cheated, as he who ſold it 
me imagin'd, but that I might, by compar- 
ing it with my own, make it ſerve to con- 


firm the Genuineneſs of the latter. The Dif 
ference in the Characters on them, their Size, 
Sharpneſs, Incavity, and Form, beſides the Al- 
teration of the Field, appearing very evident 1 
to thoſe who have but a middling Skill in 


ſuch things. By this Incident we may alſo 
learn, that it was impoſſible to make any 
new Inſcription in the Contour of the Medal 


lo long, but that the very Weight of the 
Coin would ſhew the Cheat; ſince in that 
which was counterfeited, in Gecder to evade 


this, they have only put in the word Verona, 


and in the other part ſhewn, as if the Medal 
had been ſpoil'd and mutilated. But, be- 
ſides this new Confirmation, the Opinion of 
the beſt Judges of Medals is in Favour of 
it, who have been allow'd to examine it as 
long as they pleaſed, On it the ancient 
Stamp is evident, and the Medal ſtands the 
Teſt of the Weight; for being put into a 


nice Pair of Gold Scales, when compared 


with other Medals of the like kind, it was 
Is Ka . ſound 
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found without the leaſt difference; where. 


have erred. For after 1 underſtood how 


this is the only Crime that we lee per 
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as to take away the old Letters, and like. 


wile to diminiſh the Field, in order to make C 
new, which is the only Fraud that might ne 
be ſuſpected, this could not be done without th 

__ diminiſhing the Weight ſenfibly. _ tir 
I doubt not but ſome will wonder, that 0 
notwithſtanding all theſe Proofs, I ſhould bo 
ſtill ſpeak. with a kind of Reſerve, and not Nat 
cConfidently aſſert what may be drawn from be 
the whole: But this proceeds from one of to 
my Maxims, from whence I have never de- . 


parted, nor ſhall I ever; and it is this ſer 


Not to found an Opinion, or a new Diſcovery, Wl his 


on the Faith of one Medal, tho' none ſhould 


oppoſe it; eſpecially when ſuch an Opinion Di 


differs from what has been already received int. 
by the World. And this made me eſtabli WM not 
the Pleaſure I took in ſeveral Cities to com- Wing 
pare the ableſt Connoiſſeurs in Medals, and WM or 
Jome reckoned infallible, one with another, MW An 


Where I have many times found them di- fen 


agreeing: and likewiſe have ſeen, that for 
there are none, but who ſome time or other V 


many ſurprizing and various ways the Fall: 
fiers of Medals have freely put in practice 


mitted to paſs with Impunity; notwitt 
ſtanding IFLieving, in this Cale, is oſte 
join d with Treachery and a pernicious Sat 
verſion of Hiſtory, and of every other mo 
JJ Oo Foes 
3 | 
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important Branch of Knowledge. Tis not, 
however, on this account, that I have the 
leaſt Inclination to doubt about the Genuine- 
nels of every Medal; but as the Legend of 
that we have been deſcribing is en- 
tirely new, with reſpect to a City of Italy, 
| { I ſhall not regard, nor take any pains a- 
bout it, unleſs 1 ſhould happen to publiſh it 
at another Opportunity. It ſhall, however, 
be in my own hands, and always offered 
to the Examination of the Curious; Signor 
Arrigone, the Abbot, having made me a Pre- 
ſent thereof, as tis his Cuſtom to be liberal ©. 
meds. - 8 
But let us at length put an end to chis | 
Digreſſion, if we will call it ſo, ſince it is 
intended to make us know that we ought 
not on account of the Roundneſs of Build- 
ngs in Monuments of Antiquity, to conclude 
or imagine, that they are the Remains of 
Amphitheatres, eſpecially that which is repre- 
knted on the foremention'd Medals. Beſides, 
lor the better illuſtrating the Hiſtory of the b 
Veroneſe Arena, it was "neceſſary to be par- 
cular therein, in order to come at the true 
Meaning of what is repreſented on the fore- 
kid Coin of the Emperor Maximian, ſince 
it is the current Opinion of many, that that 


the Maximians. Nor would ſome be want- 
Medal a fepreſentation of an Amphitheatre,] 


. haye been full confirmed in that falle 
Opinion, 7 CHAP. : 


Building was erected in the Reigns of both _ 


ng, who [ by Reckoning the Impreſſion on the 


to certain Marks, and ſome particular Ob 


of Nimes, by a Perſon who had been ſom 
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CHAP ML 


Amphitheatres out of Rome, of which 
till this day evident Remains 40 


. 


H E. Cities which, belides Rome, 
have, [according to univerſal Obfer 
vation and Belief, handed down to us for 
Ages,] till this day famous Remains «f 
Arena's in them, are reduced to fou, 
namely, Verona, Capua, Pola and Nimes: 
Vet what ſhould we fay, if I ſhould ex. 
cept againſt {ome of theſe few? And yet 
it muſt be ſo, for when I took the pains to go 
m „elf to Pola, I diſcovered evidently, that the 
ancient Building there was nothing elſe but: 
magnificent Theatre; which Particular, | 
all clearly prove in Book the ſecond, where 
it ſhall be deſcribed. If I was to give eredit 


ſervations communicated to me about tha 


days in that City, I ſhould incline to think 
it no Amphitheatre at all: For in effect it ap 
_ pears to have only conſiſted of two Stories, an 
has no Numbers engraven on the Arches ; and 
 asdeſcribd in the * Antiquities explain'd, 
has no Windows in the higher part of tl 


x C. 266. 
25 5 Buil 
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Building : and Father Montfancon himſelf con- 
ſeſſes, that it differs from other Amphitheatres, 
and has Doors inſtead of Stairs; but as I have 
not ſeen it, I ſhall therefore not preſume to 
affrm any thing about it, but leave it at 
preſent, and that of Pola too: which laſt 
bas a Theatre very different from the com- 
on Sort, with regard to its Architecture; 
and more ſumptuous than the others, having 
he external Circuit like that of an "Amphi- 
heatre, But as I have by Examination found, 

ow very rare Amphitheatres have been, this 
xcites my Curioſity the more to know the 
Hiſtory of thoſe abovementioned, eſpecially 
hat of Verona, which, next to the Amphi- 
heatre of Rome, is the largeſt of any, and 
ji which we have undertaken to treat in 
articular : but as bad Fortune would have 
no very certain account can well be learned 
either that or the other; nor can we preciſely 
certain when or by whom they were made, 
here being neither Writers nor Monuments 
o Antiquity, which give us light therein, 
dr that mention any thing about them, un- 
eſs we except that of Capua, becauſe of the 
agment of an Inſcription publiſhed laſt Year | 
bout it. That we find no account of them 
n antient Hiſtorians, is not to be wonder at, 
mee they took no care about what was 
lone in the Municipia; we ought rather to 
onder, that the large Inſcription | which, | 
cording to the common Vinges was nd 

on 


Thcatre made and dedicated by Angus 


| tioned. On the Theatre of Pompey there 
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on the Front of Amphitheatres, above the A. 
principal Entry] has not been found, nor tet pre 
of Rome, or the others ever publiſhed to the Hand 
World: And indeed it ſeems to be a kind of Hany 
Fatality, that the Inſcriptions of the great e 
Works of any, ſhould for the moſt part be 
loſt; tho there is no doubt but that ſuch 
| Inſcriptions | have formerly been made, 
ſince we learn from * Plutarch, that the 


Was by his Order, in the Inſcription, att. 
buted to Marcellus; and we know from 
Dio, that in another Inſcription, upon a 
ſumptuous Portico built likewiſe by him, 
he cauſed the Name of Lzvy to be men- 


was at firſt, the memory of him, and on 
the Scene, that of Tiberius, who had re 
built it; both theſe Inſcriptions were replaced 
- -by Claudius, when he reſtored the Theatre 
and upon this account he himſelf ſet up: 
third, to ſerve for a Dedication. 
As to the Inſcription placed by Trajs 
in the Circus Maximus, after he had rc 
Paired and enlarged it, the Hiſtorian men 
tions what it contain'd ; namely, that he had 
made theFabrick capable to accommodate thi 
People of Rome. The Uſe of Inſcription 
was common in publick Edifices, not onl 
when firſt built, but when repaired. & 


2 Plat. in Marc, 


As 
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Auguſtus, in the Lapis Ancyranus, ex- 
preſſed it as a Singularity, that he had made 
and repaired ſeveral Works without placing 
any Inſcription, with his Name thereon. And 
Spart1anus obſerved with wonder, that Se. 
vers, when he repaired the publick Edi- 
fices, ſcarce in any of them did he put his 
Name, but only left them to preſerve the 
Memory of their firſt Builders. One remark: 
we may make here before we proceed, and 
it is this, That any one of the four Cities 
aboye mention'd, may not only boaſt of their 


a mphitheatres or "Theatres, with the exter- 
Circuit, like that of Amphitheatres, 
it allo of ſuch other Remains of ancient 


agnificence and Grandeur, as greatly ex- 
ceed that of other Cities: Ours of Verona, 
perhaps abounds therein more than any of 
tie others. Capua has the Remains of an 
uch not far from the Amphitheatre, and 
fear the Tower of St. Eraſmus; as the 
anon Magochio avers, there are the Veſtiges 
dl a Theatre alſo. As to that of Nimes in 
rance, tis ſufficient to ſee $er/zo's Epiſtle 
0 Francis the Firſt, prefixed to his third 
ook. This Author affirms, that at that 
me there was an Arch enrich'd with Orna- 
ts, a Corinthian Lemple, a magnificent 
ſueductt of three Orders, one above the 
Mer. + Cauſubon calls it a Bridge, and 
: or. pag. 232, Cine ulla Inferiptione Nominis Mel. 
Ad Spart. 5 5 3 
— mentions 


de well comprehended from thoſe few e 


Rome; namely, that thoſe Cities, in the 
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mentions the Ruins of a Palace with thr 
- Orders allo; and of beautiful Structure ig 
a Cupola at the top, ſupported with ty 
fluted Pillars of the Corinthian Order; th 
laſt may perhaps have been the B/ lies! 
 Plotina, built at Nimes by order of H. 
drian, and mentioned by Spartans, to had 
been of admirable Workmanſhip. That j 
had the reſemblance of a Temple, the Build 
ing it ſelf inclines us to believe. Auphiln 
allo mentions it by that Name; near it wer 
two Octangular 'Turrets, which ſhews 
how the Ancients fortify d. Beſides, then 
were alſo ſeveral Statues, and Inſcriptio 
in abundance. Palladio has been plcaſet 
alſo to give us a minute Deſcription of tu 
dther ancient Temples in Nimes. What re 
gards Pola, ſhall be mentioned in anothe 
Place; it being ſufficient here to ſay, th 
till this Day, not only one, but ſeveral Re 
mains of ancient Buildings are ſubſiſting ther 
of ſuch Beauty and ſo well preſerved, th 
ſcarcely can their Elegancy be COncelyo 
but by thoſe who have ſeen them. 
From thoſe Ruins, with ſuch eloque 
Inſeriptions, we learn, that which cant 


tirely Jejune Writers of the Things out 


Ages of the Empire, were famous and gie 
ſince in every one of them | the better to 
5 I Hed. os, : 
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vince that they were at that time more mag- 
nificent than many others, which afterwards 
exceeded them | we find that beſides the 
Amphitheatre, there was @ great number of 
other noble Remains of ſumptuous Buildings. 

[How caſy is it then to ſee in what manner 
modern Writers are deceived, who, full of 
modern Ideas, have their Eyes ſo dazzled, 
hat they confound the Syſtem of the Times 

f the Empire after Conſtantine, with the 
gher Ages; not eſteeming any antient City 
s great, unleſs it made a conſiderable Fi- 
zue in the latter Times? But that thoſe 
ties, in the earlier Ages, were by far greater 
han many of the others, which aſterwards 
ere much enlarged, and that the Splendor 
ff the latter began not until the magnificent 
difices of the Pagans were out of uſe ; 
he aboyve-mention'd Marbles are irrefraga- 
dl: Proofs: For I would gladly know, 
dy what occult Cauſe could ſo many Re. 
ns of famous Buildings have been pre- 
emed in the Cities which had Amphlithea= _ 
res! inſomuch that therein they exceed all 
he others, Rome excepted ; and yet no ſuch 
onuments of Antiquity appear preſerved 
n thole other Cities, which, according to 
he yulgar Opinion, | for ſo J muſt call it! 
lad formerly publick Structures, they ſay, 
oth more vaſt, and in greater abundance, 
han thoſe we have been ſpeaking about? 
That is Nimes, ſays * Lipſius, in compa- 
6 Cap. 5. „% riſon 


. 
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riſon of the other great Cities of France? 
Jo this I anſwer, If Nimes was ſo ſimal 
a Town, why was it diſtinguiſhed by it 
Coins above all the other Cities of Gay/ in 
Auguſtus's Time? That moſt beautiful Me. 
dal, tho' a common one, whereon is the. 
Head of that Emperor and Agrippina, i 
marked with the Attribute of a Colony, 
"Triſtanus reſers to ſuch another in the ſame 
1 Age: Beſides, Why did they give Nimes 
| the Title of Colonia Auguſta ? And why, 
among ſo many other Cities, did * Hadrian 
make choice of it for building a magnificent 
Baſilica to Plotina? Why likewile in the 
lower Ages was one of the three Mints of 
France erected in Nimes, which, as we find 
in the Notitia Uinperii, had its particulat 
Superintendent? ITwWould be ſuperfluous te 
mention what Verona and Capua have been 
in former Ages. In what condition the ff 
was in the time of Auguſtus, is clearly ſhew 
by a Paſſage of Strabo, which makes it a 
that time equal to ; 777 pep ; and calls the « 
ther Towns, like thoſe of Mantua and Bre 
cia in its Neighbourhood, tho large 
themſelves, but inconſiderable Places in com 
pariſon of Yerona. Some Perſons of u 
doubted Veracity have often told me, th 
they have ſeen the Remains of an Ampli 
theatre on theOutſide of Frejus in Provence 
That I own might perhaps have been, a 


Gr. 313. 5. Spart. in Had. 
e Will 
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with more certainty too than any other they 
can boaſt of in France. Serlio likewiſe 
mentions 1t, and {peaks of the Remains of 
another Roman Bnilding there reſembling a 
Palace. » Pliny, ſpeaking of thoſe Parts of 
Gaul, ſays, . looked liker Italy continued, 
than a Province; beſides, the maritime City 
there was called, Colonia Julia, and Colo- 
nia Illuſtris, in which Romans conſtantly 
reſided, and from whence Auguſtus ſent 
the Ships called Roſtratæ, taken in the Bat- 
tle of Actium; and there, as we learn from 
Tacitus, did an armed Fleet lie, in the 
ame manner as in Meſſina and Ravenna. 

If we intirely admit of the Supplement 
nd Interpretation given to an Inſcription late- 
ly dug up near the Amphitheatre of Capua 
(excepting that of Nome] it is the only one 
ve know which indicates the Perſon by 
whom, and the time when it was erected; 
namely, of having been built by the Commu- 
nity of the Colony of Capua, a little after that 
of Titus was repaired and adorned by the Em- 
peror Hadrian, and dedicated by Antoninus 
Pins. The truth is, the Canon Magochio 
has ſhewn himſelf a Perſon of Genius and 
Erudition, both in ſupplying the Defects of 
the Inſcription, .and in explaining its Mcan- 
zphiWog: nor is any thing in that Supplement 
ct Put may be received with Approbation; 

only he uſes the Word Imagines, where, 


IL. z. e. 4. Italia verius quam Provincia. 10 Ann. L. 4. 


4 


th 


WI | 
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Paſſage. There was not methinks any othe 
City which could vie ſo well with that of 


the Amphitheatre of Titus, as Capua, 1 


the Deſire and Delight its Inhaibtants "1 
i and that even of old, for Gladiatory Shewsz. 


ornamented it than Hadrian; ſince none 


he, inſomuch that Spartian ſpeaks as if he 


anew, in order that they might be put 


I think, another would ſuit better with the 


Rome, with regard to its wonderful Pile d 


its Neighbourhbott;. either on account d 
the Greatneſs and Wealth of that City, o 


— BZ <Q . nds 4 ef ret re 


Nor indeed can we think on any Em- 
peror which more probably reſtored and 


erected ſo many Buildings out of Rome as 


had built in every City. Nor ought we t fe 
regard its having been dedicated by his So Ori 
ceſſor, and not by him; ſince tis probabl by 
he might have only begun the repairing 1 
it in his latter Days. The Pillars which in th h 
Inſcription are ſaid to have been added, woull the 
appear, I own, rather to agree to the De 604 
: ſcription of a Theatre than an Amphitheatre ol | 
But as to this it has been very well adyertd Gert 
to, that they might have been placed in th hi 
Antiporta or Lodge; nor does it alter HM bil 
Cale very much, if we imagine, that the! Woz 
ſeription was made at the time of its Ded hy 
cation, ſince after conſiderable Reparatiof and 

_ *twas uſual, both to place freſh Inſcriptio neg] 
on ſuch Buildings, and oſten to dedicate the 4 | 


ule; as we learn from Dio, in that Plat 
N | whe 
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where we were ſpeaking of the Theatre of 
Pompey : but in this is marked both its firſt 
Erection, by the People of Capua, and per- 
haps by thele Words, A SOLO FE CTT, 
which expreſſed, in the Lapidary Stile, that 
it was built from its very Foundation: like 
wile in it is mentioned, its being reſtored, 
and the Ornaments added thereto, and! its new 
Dedication. _ 

As to the Edifice at Pola and Nie 
we have no manner of hint about either of 
them in antient Monuments or Writers: 
tho the Cuſtom which Hadrian had to 
build every where, particularly at Nimes, 
ſurniſhes us with a Conjecture, that the Fa- 
brick at the latter might have been erected 
by him. But as Syartianus, in his Life, men- 
tions the Baſilica built by him in this Place, 
why then did he not ſpeak of the Amphi- | 
theatre, which was a much greater Work ? 
Covitolinus, in the Beginning of the Life 
of Antoninus Pius, affirms, that Emperor 
d&rived his Origin from the faid City; for 
which reaſon Caſaubon imagined, that he 
built the Arena there; but if fo great a 
Work had been performed by an Emperor, 
why is the Hiſtoria Auguſta ſilent therein? 
and the rather, ſince Spartzanus has not 
neglected to mention another Edifice erected 
at Nimes by another Emperor: But let us, 
at length, come to that of Ferona. 


3 CHAP. 


— x; 
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| An Eſſay on the Age and Builder 


208 Wc. H regard to the Time in which 
rona was built, the Writers are divided be- 
it the Work of Auguſtus; of theſe wa | 
Torello Sariana, who was perſuaded there- 


in from having read ſuch an Account in 


of Cyriacus Anconitanus, who lived in the 
fifteenth Age; likewiſe becauſe Suetonius 


fer d to by Lydiat, in his chronological & 


ſtand on any ſolid Foundation, Im of op 


CHAP. NIII. 


„ the Veronele Arena. 


wie may believe our Arena at Ve. 


tween two Opinions. Some have imagin d 


an ancient Chronica, and in the 1tinerary | 


writes, that Auguſtus adorned Italy with 


Buildings. Father Mabillon was alſo of! 
this Opinion: Others have believed it the WM * 
Work of Maximzan ; among the firſt of ſuch th 

Was Sigonius, in his Book de Imperio Oc- © 

cidentali; who was induced to imagine it Fit 
ſo, only becauſe the Builder thereof was un. be 
: known and by erroneoully ſuppoſing, that ar 

5 5 Maximian erected A Palace at Breſcia and Wa 
another in Aquileia: and this piece of Cre this 
dulity was 1 eceived by many, and even 1c 6 . 


ries. But as both theſe Conjectures do 16 


1 It. Ital, P. 25. 2 Lib. 1. _ 
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nion, that the one makes its Ara too early, 
the other too late. The Architecture thereof 
might, I own, much eaſier incline us to believe 
it to have been built in the time of Auguſtus 
than Maximian; the whole appearing to 
haye been rather the Work of the Ages 
wherein Elegancy in the Arts was prevalent, 
than when they were not: And indeed, the 
Tuſcan Order in all the Stories thereof, ſeems 
to indicate its Antiquity. Beſides, Auguſtus 
having brought Water into Breſcia, as ap- 

pears by an Inſcription, ſhews that he pro- 

moted the Works in thoſe Parts where the 


leia axe meerly ſuppoſed to have been; 
ſince the Panegyriſt quoted by Sigonins 5 


of a Picture, placed by Maximian in the 
Palace of Aquileia. Vet for all this, I can- 
not be induced to believe, that an Amphi- 
theatre wholly of Stone, and of ſuch Archi- 
| tecture, was ever built in any Colony in 
Auguſtus's time, before any ſuch Fabric had 
been ſeen in Rome, and before that of Titus 
(an Original for the others to copy from) 
was erected. It ſeems alſo credible, that 
his would, on ſome Occaſion or other, have 
been mentioned by Pliny, who ſpeaks. of 
Pictures and things of leſs conſequence than 
it, to have been in ſeveral places of his na- 
live Country, Lib. us, methinEs, derides 

. Tan. 5 5 


en nw fob 


Palace of Maximian in Breſtia and Aqui- 


alone, ſpeaks not of any thing elſe but 
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Chriſtian Religion, which then was diffuled 
eyery where, and not long aſter triumphant, 
would ſcarcely have allow'd People to have 
| effected a Work like that, which ſprung 
| from the Religion of the Pagans ; and the 
| rather, ſince in the Amphitheatres had 
been acted a conſtant Scene of Cruelty, 
| having become places for Martyrdom. But 
what need we ſay any more on this head? 
We have, I think, a very ſure Proof, that 
before Maximine, namely, in Gallienuss 
time, not only was our Arena already built, 
but began to be in decay. A Confirmation 
of this appears in the many Pieces of the an- 
cient Walls of Verona, erected in the time 
of Gallienus; ſince in them I have oblery' d 
Stones, not only of the Quality, Colour, 
and Form with thoſe of the Amphitheatre, 5 
but are known by certain Marks, to have 
been formerly belonging to the external Cir- 
cuit of that Structure there. Sariang af- 
ſords a notable Confirmation of this, where 
he avers, that he had ſeen ſome of thoſe 
Stones with the Numbers which had been 
engrayven on the Key-Stones of all the lower 
Arches. Nor is there any thing that renders 
li in the leaſt incredible, that the exterior 
part of that Fabric began ſo ſoon to be ruinous. 
And, indeed, whether the Foundation was 
ill laid, or was defective on account of the 
Pace, or ſo on account of 1 its being a Building = 


9 P, 23. In ipſis muris * Amphithearri tabulæ cum 
Pumeris, Ge. Th L 4 | all 


= 
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all arch'd from top to bottom, where a 
great part was conſequently empty, as a certain 
Architect aſſerts. Be that as it will, it is 
certain, that the Amphitheatre of Catanu, 
in the time of Theodoric, was likewiſe, for 
the moſt part, fallen down; and Caſſiodorus 
aſſures us, that the Stones thereof were made 
_ ule of to repair the Walls there, and yet the 
Building was not demoliſhed by Earthquakes, 
but ** by Time: From whence, at leaſt, it 
appears, that they were ancient Buildings, 
notwithſtanding they did not for many Ages 
remain intire. Beſides, the Theatre of Pompey, 


ii the time of TyYtodoric, ſeem d allo incli- 


ning towards Ruin, and liable to fall ** ſud- 
denly, had they not found a Means to keep 
it up with large Supports or Buttreſſes and 
Pilaſters. 35 5 
The Deſire I myſelf had of diſcovering 
with Certainty, the preciſe time when, and 
by whom, the Amphitheatre was made, ex- 
cited me to dig in the Places where I had 
the greateſt Chance for finding Inſcriptions; 


and tho' 1 have not been fo happy as to ſuc- 


ceed therein, yet I met with two halls of 
Letters, which joined to a larger piece of 


Stone, with an Inſcription, dug up out of 


the Well, in the middle made out. F. Con. 
That theſe Characters belong'd to thelnſenp- 
tion which had been formerly placed in thi 


10 Jar. I. 3. c.49. Longa vetuſtate collapſa. | 3 
11 Caſſ. Var. l. 4. c. 51. Sive maſculis pilis contineri jor 
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Front of the Amphitheatre, 1s probable on 


account of their unuſual Size, for the O is 


no leſs than eleyen Inches in Diameter, COT- 


reſpondent with the others. But from this I 
ſhall not pretend even to give my Gueſſes, 


nor aſſert that they muſt be underſtood Se- 
natus Conſulto, as is commonly underſtood 
by F. C. One thing I may however venture 
to ſay, that the Form and Beauty of thoſe 


Letters indicate them engraven in an Age 
when Arts flouriſh'd, and not in latter times. 


i! ſtill exiſting at Lucca, a place where it 
never had been. And the truth 1s, in the 


received by the Learned. 


as we cannot well ſup 


true time of its Erection. 


| ans * gives us to underſtand, that by 
gf 3 


don't ſpeak of that fo fooliſhly falſify'd 
Inſcription, which makes our Amphitheatre 
the work of Flaminius a Conſul, and which 

Caroto and Leandro Alberti publiſh'd, as 


ſereral Books where the Impoſture has ap- 
peared, it has been but yery indilicrettly 


Hadrian's peculiar Cuſtom of erecting Fa- 
bricks out of Rome, might incline us to have 
an eye on him as the Builder; but that 
Epiſtle of Pliny the Younger, lately quoted, 
confirms us in the Belief, that our Amphi- 
theatre was before that Emperor's time; yet 
poſe it anterior to that 
of Titus, the whole brings us very * near the 


The foreſaid Letter of Pliny, who is 5 | 
leved to have died in the latter part of Tra- 


the 5 
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Maximus, a ſolemn Amphitheatrical Shew 
was at that time celebrated in Verona: thi 


mory of his deceaſed Spoule, a Native cf 
that Country, and alſo to gratify the People 
of Verona, by whom he was lov'd and e. 
ſteem d, as indeed they were by him, a; 
Pliny informs us. Nay, the ſame Pliny, as 
he was a Feroneſe by Adoption, when he 
| yo of the Inhabitants there, he calls them, 


18 the forementioned Shew, tho' becaule of aStom | 
which happen d at Sea in their Paſſage, they 


many, and ſo different kinds of Beaſts, in- 


at that time. In the Shews of Curio, in thole 


which were exhibited in Amphitheatres of 
Wood; we have accounts, that in theſe 
Shews there were Gladiators, but no Wild. 


Tian and Nerva, or the lateſt time we ca 
think of, to have been in the firſt years d 
| Trajan, and to believe that, without delay 
a ing further, by the aid Building they emu 
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the Liberality of a certain great Man, cala 


he did both by way of Honour to the Me. 


12 our 0Wwn People of Verona. 

A vaſt number of Panthers were Papa for 
arriv d not from Africa in time. Combats of {0 
dicate as if there were fix'd Arend in [tal 


alſo of the F:dentines, of Cecinna and Ja. M 
lens, mention'd by Pliny and Tacitus, al 


Beaſts. Tis therefore not incongruous to ſup- 
poſe this Pile erected in the time of Dom: 


12 Gladiatorum Munus Verontnſibus, noſtris, Ce. 
EET: oy Jated 
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they had to copy from. 

"Tis commonly believed, that this Work 
was carried on at the Expence of ſome Em- 
peror or Roman Governor : 


(by any Emperor, 'tis not to be imagined the 
Writers of their Lives would have neglected 
to have mentioned it. IJretonins was not 


Syracuſe, repaired by Caligula; and of 
the Royal Palace of Polycrates, and the 


Vhateyer Emperor he was who may have 


According to the uſage of thoſe Times, have 
reglected the Honour of its Dedication, nor 
nave Writers omitted to ſpeak thereof, ſince 


ata. Neither can we imagine our Am- 


here were no Governors at that time in Italy, 


4 13 Ca 2 1 
ates 4 


14 Cap. 40. 


lated that of Rome, which great Example 


But if ſuch a 
magnificent Amphitheatre bad been erected 


flent about the Walls and Temples in 


emple of Apollo, which that Emperor had 
mind to replace in Miletus and Samos. 
or did Lampridius neglect to ſpeak of 
be Baſelica in Nimes, or of the Temple 
und Altar made by Hadrian i in Athens. 


rected 10 noble a Fabrick, he would not, . 


wonius does of the Temple at + N ola, 
and the Capitol dedicated by Tiberius in 


hitheatre the Work of a Governor, ſince 
hat Country having not been then reduced 
0 the form of a Province, for every City 


ovemed it ſelf; ſo it is moſt likely that the 
Kepublick and People « of He crona were the 5 


| 1 
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ſole Undertakers of this Work; and in th; 
Sequel we ſhall ſne w, that a certain Heroneſt 

Citizen built part of the Portico, which wi 
join d to the Place where the Gladiator 
Games were exhibited; and for which, he 

|  defired to have the Approbation of the Pep 

1 ple, and not of any other. So does the In- 

ſcription already mentioned indicate, that 

the Amphitheatre of Capua Was erefted by 
the Colony there: Such great Works could 
the Alliance, and the Participations of tho 
Honours of Rome, render other Cities capa- u 
ble of performing! The Expence of tuch 

Works was much leſſened, by the great 
number of Slaves employed therein; and 

likewiſe upon account of the plenty of Mal- 0 
ble in the Neighbourhood of our City; and 

: indeed, if we could come at the defired In 
ſcription relating to this Fabrick, thoſe whi 
were the Superintendents, or who preſideq n 

at its Erection, would, 1 doubt not, b! 
known. the 

I would, above all, ic 1 could, 4 du of 

Juſtice to the Name of the Architect of th * 

ſtately Pile, but we juſt know as much fur 
bout ours, as we do of the Amphitheatre, 

| Rome. One thing I know for certain, thin 
Ve ſhould not be ignorant about the Auch 70 
| tet of either of theſe ſuperb Edifices, h wh 
they exiſted when Pliny publiſhed his ar the 

Work. An old Tradition makes tru; 


2 Ver oneſe, but this we thall mention ; exp 
_ 
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another Occaſion. That Vitruvius Cerdo, 


another famous Architect, was of Verona, 


js very probable; and this we conjecture by 


the Remains of an Arch which we have of | 


his Workmanſhip; and indeed, whether he 


built our Amphitheatre or not, I ſhall nei- 
ther deny nor affirm. The Roman Amphi- 


theatre was ſituated in the Middle of the 


City, ours on the Outſide of the Walls, tho 
very near them, and not far from a Gate; 
and ſo were the others in the Colonies; 
where the antient Space, within the Walls, 
were but narrow, and the Concourſe of 
people ſo great, they could not admit of 


ſuch a Vacancy in thoſe Days, within their 


Cities, as was requiſite for a Pile of ſuch 


great Dimenſions as an Amphitheatre. 


In digging over againſt the Gate, which 
n antient Times was the pr incipal and 
moſt frequented of any, the Foundation of 
2 large Wall was diſcovered, made partly of 
the Stones of the Amphitheatre, with pieces 
ol Pillars, which humour the curved Figure 
ol that Building, and which ſeem to have 
ſurrounded it in the part where the Slope was. 


Wecan believe this to be nothing elſe, but that 
in former times they intended to have ſur- 


rounded the Amphitheatre, from the Place 
where the firſt Wall was built, to that of 


the ſecond, in ſuch a manner as to compriſe 


it within the City, that fo it might not be 
i or poſſeſſion taken of it by the 


. 45 


the A eatre. 
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Enemy; yet we muſt not imagine, that 
this happened at the repairing of the Wal 
by Gallienus, becauſe the Thickneſs of then 


was very much leſs than the others; an 


likewiſe becauſe the Foundation of thoſe i 
Gallienus goes croſs-wiſe, and ſtraitens th 
chief Avenue to the Amphitheatre: fron 


whence we may make a probable Conjec. 
ture, that the latter were made after the an- 


cient Cuſtom of Amphitheatrical Sheus had 
5 been laid aſide. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Oo Inſcriptions relating 75 our. 
Aunphitheatre. 


H E. people of Verona made frequen Ki 

uſe of the Amphitheatre, of which iu 
in its due place, a conſiderable Hint will bay" 
given ſrom a stone made hollow by tag! 
Ropes of the Yelarinm: I ſhall prove it like 8 
wiſe by three famousStones with Inſcriptions i 
yet remaining and placed by me one aftq {cr 
another in the publick Academy. The fir of 
relates to one of the Gladiators, called Reti nc 
rii, tho not very exactly publiſhed by Ce 
ter and others; and indeed none have tak bi, 
notice of its Singularity, in ſhewing the Fort the 
0 the Weapons of thoſe Gladiators. lo 
N. B. The velarium was th e reit or Curtain which cover . 


Noni 


0 RETIAR | 
JOINVICTOw 
| [pvGNarvm, || 

XXVII FALLE 


1 Rax ve 
wap VGNAY T'V 


Monuments like theſe are indeed rare, 


nor are all thoſe of the lame kind o be re- 
lyd upon as genuine. 


dator, whoſe Name was Generoſis, of a 


bit, Arms, and different manner of fighting, 


nor do I know, among the very few of this 
kind, which have been printed, if there be 
ich another; tis probable there are none, 


This Sepulchral Monument 18 'of a Gla- 


ſervile Station, an Alexandrian by Birth, and 
of the Retiarien Claſs. The different kinds 
and ways of the Gladiators were. many, and 

for the moſt part diſtinguiſhed by their Ha- 


the variety of which' very much Whctibated 7 

to the Diverſion and Delight Which People 

in general had at the Shews. But I ſhall 

not enter upon a Subject, W hereon wh mas. 
as 
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| has wrote ſo diſtinctly; only 1 ſay, thoſs 
kinds of them which are moſt celebrated by 


- ſcription i in Verona, about one of the Sec 


times; but as it is now loft and publiſh' 
incorrectly, 1 ſhall not take any notice of it 
here. Commodus boaſted to be of this Class 


This much we learn from Lampridius, but 
Salmaſius writing on this hea „ could not 
underſtand well what the Secutores were, 
but only that the Retiariz were fo called 
from the * Caſting-Net, wherewith they 
enter'd the Field, and which they threw att 
their Adverſary, to entangle him therein; 
which when done, they ſtruck them with 


they were armed. Lipſius very well ok 
that famous Action of Pittacus, whole Li 


aid Pittacus being General of the Mytileni 
fought in ſingle Combat with the chief Com 
mander of the Athenians, like a Fiſher wil 
| a Net, which he threw over and invelopl 
his A, having e, brought 0 


Writers, were the Secutores and Retiari, 
who commonly fought againſt one another, 
There was, as we read in Sariana, an In 


tores, who was ſaid to have fought eight 


and among the firſt of them, and to have 
killed a great number of thoſe Retiarij, 


the Fork or elſe the Ponyard, with which 
ſerves, that this Cuſtom took its Origine from 


3 Laertius wrote ; and Strabo ſays, that the 


2 Jaudlun. Laer. þ 10. - 


3 wi 
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with him on purpole, aſter that he wounded 
him with a Trident and Knife. 
| Whoever then ſhall cblerve particularly 
how the other Gladiatory Combats repre- 
| ſented the Manner which ſome Nations had 
in fighting with one another, or that they 
| alluded to ſome Fact, whether hiſtorical or 
fabulous, will not doubt, but that the Idea 
of that kind of Gladiators was taken from 
the foreſaid Action of Pittacus. 

Puniſhments likewiſe, as they were inflicted : 
by way of Shew, were ulually executed in 
a ſcenical manner, taking often the Argu- 
ment of the Dramatic Reprelentation, from 
the name of the Malefactor. Even when 
the Games were performed in the Forum, 
Strabo relates, that the Sicilian Thief [who 
ſtyled himſelf zhe Son of Atna] was made 
ule of by way of an Interlude to the Specta- 
tors: For, after he had been placed upon 
a Machine repreſenting Mount HArtna, it 
Was ſo contrived as to tumble down all of 
a ludden, whereby the Criminal fell preci- 
pitantly among the Dens of the Wiid-Beaſts, 
wich appear'd as if thele Animals had been ; 
pred in the Mountain, and there was he tore 
n pieces. Repreſentations of Orpheus and 
auræolus, Dedalus and Leander, mention d 
dy Martial, were likewiſe kept up in the 
mphitheatre: Theſe Alluſions of the An- 
ents in the Games, were like to what they 
lad | in their mechanical W. orks; ; Where, for 
M . the 
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ſome ancient Figure. As for the Changes 
which they had in their Scenes, they were 


they laſted the whole day. Some Gladiators 
there were who fought on horſeback, of 
theſe we ſhall treat in another place ; others 
in Chariots, calld E/fſedarz, which cither 

| imitated the ancient Orientals or the Br. 
tons; and that ſuch was the Cuſtom of theſe 

| People, we learn from + Cæſar. Howeyer, 
the Satyrift joking, {ſpoke in the form of 
Prophecy, to the Man who ſhould make 


5 ee . ® br. 1.43. » De off. l. 1.10. 


the moſt part, their very Utenſils and com- 
mon Inſtruments, were made to repreſent 


neceſſary in their publick Shews, becauſe 


any foreign King a Captive in War, That 
the King Arviragus ſhould fall before him 
from a Britiſb Chariot. If we rely on what 

6 Fornandes aſſerts, the word Efſedus was 
entirely Britiſh, but we find it ſeveral time 
mentioned by Cicero. Junius Phiargyrti 
on the other hand ſaid, a certain kind o 
Vehicle wherein the Gauls fought, was call 
Eſſedus. Czſar cauſed Boys to fight 4 
the Games in Chariots. I ſhall not mentis 
here the Woods, Caverns and Ships, whit 
were ſometimes ſhown in the Amphitheatrq 
nor ſhall I ſpeak. of the Luxury and For 
uſed therein: wh St. Ambroſe i in t 


4 Bell. Gal. Jab. 14. | 
5 Fuv. Sat.4. aut de temone Britanno. 2 
6 Forn. 5. 2. quas more vulgari Eſſedos vocant. 


ſou 
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fourth Age, accuſed them for Prodigality in 


ſquandring away their Patrimony in Shews ; 


and eyen towards the end of the fiſth Con- 


tury, the Conſul Turtius Aſterins in the 


| Epigram he wrote on Virgilins Medicens, 
publiſh'd by Cardinal Noris in the Cenotaphia 
of Piſa] aſſerts, that great Riches were 
conſumed in their Games, and confeſſes, * that 
he had ſacrificed his own Wealth to the 


Huzza's of the People. 


But to return to the Retzarii; they not 
only fought with the Secutores, but very 
often with the Mirmillones, who were arm'd 


after the manner of the Gauls, and had the 
| Figure of a Fiſh on their Helmet, as we learn 


omen Feſtus ; 10 that it ſquared very well 
to have it catch'd in the Net. The Action 
of a Retiarins's pulling his Adverlary to- 


wards him, with his Head entangled in the 
Net, is ſeen repreſented on a Medal of Gor- 
dianus Pius, illuſtrated by the Senator Bo- 
warotti. When they threw the Net with- 
out Sueceſs, the Retiariz began then to handle 
their Trident. That Ermetes, mentioned by 


Martial, appeared very terrible when he 
had the Trident. in his hand. Prudentius 
calls it a Spear with different Points, and lays, 
that they ſtruck at the Face of the Adv er- 


0 p. 444. in quaſtum fame Cenſus Fatlura ſucurrit. 
N FJuv. Sat. 8. Movet ecce tridentem _ 
Poſtquam vibrata pendentia retia lian | 
e = | 
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ſary, which was covered with the Vizor of 


trifled with ſuch Weapons, for on a certain 


of them having laid hold on his Trident, flew 


Fork or Trident of Graccus, with the Tu- 


every where, that Arnobius, when he faw 
the Repreſentation of a Neptune, it always 


relates; for which reaſon, the Retiarii uſed 


very well ſhews, that they are not of tha 


- be uſed by the Gladiators, namely, withou 
a Point, in order to hinder their butcherin! 


the Helmet; nor is it believed that they 


occaſion five Retiary being worſted by the 
like number of Secutores, and on the point 
of being pierced through by the latter, one 


every one of thoſe who till then had conque- 
red: at the Fierceneſs of which Fact, even 
r 3 Caligula himſelf, is {aid to have been grieyed. 
Their Habit was the Tunica, whence 
Suetonius calls them here Tunicats, and the 


nica upon him, is mentioned by 7uvenal, 
Thoſe Gladiators were ſo much in uſe 


put him in mind of a Gladiator. But Pit— 
tacus, beſides a Trident, had allo a ſhort 
Sword or Ponyard along with him, as *Stravo 


ot at: which Circumſtance, tho doubted 
of by ſome, is confirm'd by our Stone, where 
the Form of both thoſe kinds of Weapon 
is ſeen. This Sword, or Pocket Dagger 


ſort which *5 Marras Aurelius deſir d might 


one another; but rather of thoſe, of whic 


13 guer. Cal. cap. 30. deflevit 1 14 Sat. 2. 


75 Str. l. 13. Ty Tg:a;9 * To Sigurd 16 Dio * + 7H 
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the Hiſtorian ſpeaks in the Lite of *7 Nerva, | 
as does likewiſe ** Victor, where Examina 
tion was made before they fought, to ec 1 
they were ſufficiently ſharpned. 5 
% Tertullian mentions another kind of 
theſe Weapons, which he calls Spongia; and 
when ** Livy mentions the Armour of the 
Samnites, which covered their Breaſt, he 
likewiſe calls it Hongia; tis probable that 
it was a mailed Breaſt-plate of Iron, which 
has ſome Reſemblance of a Sponge: But the 
Paſſage in Tertullian indicates, that ſome offen. 
five, not defenſive Weapon, of the Retiariz, 
was fo called; for he ſays, ©* That he who 
fands looking on the Bitings of the Bears 
and the Spunges of the Retiarii, might 
| © well think on Mercy.” I read moneri in 
this Paſſage, not noveri, as tis printed, and 
as Lipſius cites it, becauſe by the latter 
it is not Senſe. Now, a Breaſt- plate would 
not be ſo well oppoſed to Pity, nor would 
it well agree with the biting of the Bears: 
Beſides, the Retiarii fought in their Tunica, 
and without Armour, as has been ſaid; and 
without hiding their Forehead under their 
Helmet, as we read in ** Juvenal: There- 
lore tis 'probable, that that Name was either 
Sven to the Net or the Trident, or the Knife. 


n Hem. 1 $1 N Via. in. T. 
"9 De Spe. cap. 8 

29 Lib.g. Spongia pectori integumentum.. 
Sat. Ser. J. 1. c. 3. 22 Sat. 8. 


5 to the ſhort Sword, becauſe its Handle or 
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It might, by a certain kind of Reſemblance, 
have been given to the Net; and perhaps 


Shaft was perforated and wrought in ſome 
way like a Spunge. Some are inclin'd to 
believe this, by that Motto of Auguſtus, 
mention d by ** Suetonius, © That his Ajax 
Das permitted to fall upon his Sponge.” 
'This was was a Tragedy begun by that Em- 
peror, which not ſucceeding to his mind, he 
defſtroy'd and cancell'd, for which uſe the 
Spongia iery'd among the Ancients. But 

this would have been but a very poor kind o 
2 eſt in Auguſtus, if we underſtand it ſimply, 
as Caſaubon and all the others have it, and 
il that word had not a double meaning; there 
being no Affinity between Ajax the Hero 
and an Inſtrument for effacing, and by which, 

that Saying might acquire ſome Grace. | 
think we may infer with certainty, that ſome 
Weapon or other with a Point, had the 
Name of Hpongia given it; by which we 

may underſtand, that the Tragedy had ſuch 
an ending as Ajax himſelf, who was deſtroy' 
by falling upon a Sword. But to finiſh wha 
we have to ſay on the ſubject of our Gla 
diator, he having fought twenty-ſeven time 
ſhews the frequency of thoſe Games in V 
rona; and *tis probable he reſided ther 
and was dedicated to that Amphitheatr 


23 Cap, 26. Ajacem ſuum FIL ſpongiam incubuiſe.. 
ITE 1 a on gon ol 
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4 tho I cannot deny, but that he might have 
ſought as many as that, in one day. 


This Stone might have afforded us ſome 


3 other curious and rare Diſcovery, had it not 
been broke off; for it appears, that towards 
the end, it began { where Gruter very wrongly 
put VI R] to make mention of ſome occa- 
© {ion or other, on which the Gladiator had 
fought courageoully. 


'To find a genuine Monument of Antiquity 


; relating to Huntings exhibited out of Rome, 
is much more rare than any about Gladiators. 
We have, a little before this, ſeen a fine 


Teſtimony thereof in Pliny the Younger, 
with regard to our Amphitheatre. There is 
the remembrance of another Hunting remain-. 
ing in the following Inſcription, which is 
engrayed in very fine Letters, upon a great 
Baſis. of red Marble of our Country, the 
breadth of which is greater than its height. 
The fame words are ſeen on both ſides, which 
ſhews that in ancient times it had been {et 
up in a a place which fronted two Ways. 


woe 
Q. DOMITH - ALPINI 
LICINA - MATER 
| SIGXUM- DIANAE - ET VENA | 
r 
Er. SALIENTES. TIF, I, 


M 4 3 
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This good Woman, following the Inſting 
of her own Piety, left it | according to the 


C 

fantaſtical Religion of thoſe times] in her 
Will, that they ſhould celebrate a Hunting st 
oi Wild-Beaſts. Beſides this, ſhe orderd a 3 
Statue of Diana to be made. TO Dim, v 
the Governeſs of all kinds of Hunting, were WW a 
ſuch Shews often conſecrated, but not An- Wii 
phitheatres, as ſome believe. In what Sti bd; 
tion that Statue ſtood, cannot be well gueſſed, NO 
ye lurely not in the middle of the Amphi- Ne- 
theatre, as others have imagin'd. Beſides, Nin 
this Lady order'd that Salientes ſhould be Cc: 
made: No w here elſe have we mention of a 
thele Salientes, as relating to an Amphi- Nie 
theatre. This word is generally underſtood e 
for Pipes and Conduits for conveying Mater; * 
yet here we may alſo ſuſpect, that it means iſm 
thoſe hidden Channels or Pipes, by which WW? 
with wonderful Artifice as it is twice men-WWar 
tion'd by Seneca] they cauſed odonicrou th 
Liquor to ſpring up from the bottom to th / 
top of the Amphitheatre, which then jcttcall v! 
and ſpread itſelf in the Air, like a very 10a th 
Shower of Rain. Thoſe Effuſions were ca_ll 9 
led Sparſrones ; and it appears by the oth«jiſ th 
* Seneca, in the Controverſies, that this 

were ſome, who talking rhetorically, call. 
them, Oapriferous Showers. 5 

in 


#4 Nat. Qu. 1. 2. 0. 87.96 * Lib. 5. 
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| One may gather from this place, that ſuch 
channels were com monlyunderſtood by the 


stone I underſtand by the Word Salientes, 


E were extremely requiſite to be near the 
E Amphitheatre; and ſuch is that Meta be- 


Opinion, from that Latin Word, that of Sur- 
gente has been introduc'd into our Language, 
tho it is uſed in a meaning ſomewhat dif- 


as meaning Fountain, even in Writers: par- 


where he iays, that Agrippa made a great 
Publick, and a Hundred and froe Salientes : 


they were ſupplied by the publick Waters 


the Cocks of the Ciſtern, which were fixed 
to the Salzentes. 


Ok all theſe things our a eben 


ſince the was able to defray the Charge of 


25 Fam. J. 3. 17. 26 L. 36. g. 15. 81 7 De Aqued. art. 10. 
Fw Lib, 17 de Adi. Kup. "MS 


1 Name of Siphones: Hence it is, that in our 
| rather what we now call Fountains, which 


lieved to have been, which we ſee on Me- 
dals, cloſe by the Coliſeo. And indeed I am of 


ſerent; and, I think, I underſtand that Word 


(ticularly in Cicero, who mentionsthe Fiſh- 
Ponds, and the Saljentes 5 and ** Pliny, 


number of Lakes for the convenience of the 
and YC in * Frontinus, where he confirms, 
that Agrippa furniſhed the City with the 
Waters JSalientes : and when he remarks 


whence they took the Waters; namely, that 


Halientes: and ** Ulpianus, here he names 


we muſt believe to have been a Lady of note, 


an 


_ _ = — 
——— = — 
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an Amphitheatrical Hunting] ordered they 


' ſhould be exhibited in honour of her 805, . 
and the Game celebrated in his Name, as i' ; 
he had been at the expence thereof. & 


we find in 26 Dio, that Auguſtus exhibited 
Games in the Name of his Sons, and of hi 
Nephews alſo; as we learn from the 3* Lapi 
Ancyranus. We read allo in; Tacitus 
that Druſius in his own Name, and that 
ol his Brother Germanicus, celebrated Games. 
But the daily and continued ule of {uch 
 Shews in Ferona, is much more confirmed 
by the third Inſcription, which gives us to 
underſtand, that in that Place there was a 
TLudus, as the Latins named it; that is, a 
Seminary or School, if we may fo call it, of 
thoſe who were trained up for the Ampli- 
theatre. This is the Meaning of the Word 
uſed in Infcriptions,and in this ſenſe 3* þabretty 
{ays, it was underſtood in ſeveral Laws, which 
{peak of condemning People ad Ludum; but 
in them we muſt underſtand it of the Shews, 
not of the Gladiators only, as Cotofredil 
explains, but indeed more particularly of that 
of Beaſts. Several of ſuch Games, in Nom 
are mentioned on Inſcriptions, and by Pulli 
Victor; and it is very rare to find tel 
ipoke of any where out of Rome. In Capi 
they are found, and in Ravenna, as we hai 


29 L. 54. To A mud oy ovouan!. 3% Grit. p. 232. 4 
nomine, aut filiorum meorum, & nepotum. 5 An, l. 1. 
32 Inſc. p. 298. 33 C. Th. ad 1.8, de Pan, 


acc 


A 
EL 
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t in Cæ ſar and Strabo; and the former had 
; Nurſery of thoſe Gladiators, in both theſe 
Cities. A great number of them even in the 
tine of *+ Didius Julianus, lived in Capua, 
becauſe it was furniſhed with a large Am- 
bhithcatre : but that which is moſt obſerva- 
ple in our Inſcription, is the hint that there 
prere many of thole Ludi in Verona, ſince = 
hat is diſtinguiſhed, of which mention 
ade by the Name of Ludus Publicus. | 

But behold the Stone Is s deficient in its very | 
Peginning. | 


LC II. 1VSTINVS. 
5 EQVYO | PVBLICO 
HONORIB. OMNIB. 

IN MVNICIPIO- FYNCTVS — 
DEM IN PORTICV. AE | 
DVCIT : AT: LVDVM * FVBLICYM., [4 

COLVMN. III. CVM SVPARFC 


IE STATVRA- PICTVRA — _ 
vOLENTE. POPVLO. DEDIT. — 


10 the Back of the fame Inſcription: 


” — 
KAI . 1 
TTKH 


This 1 in PORE and others, is, 1c 1 10 
ee to cuſtom, very inaccurately t. taken. _ | 


N is made for AD. Hence Lucilius Juſt 


5 in the Portico, which led to the Lad 
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The counterdiſtinguiſhed Letters are wanti 
in the Stone, and I have ſupplied them; 
in the fifth Line, where, in all printed Wot 
the Word PARTEM is put in, the Stu 
has room but for two Letters, ſo that it col 
not have expreſſed any thing elſe but ITE! 
which Method is ſeen in others, and perh; 
it was wrote for IDEM, as is often obleryg 
in the popular way of pronouncing, hid 
varied between thoſe two: ſo that here 4 


after having, in that City, performed th 
Function of Magiſtracy, in all its Degree 
with conſent of the People, made four Arche 


Prublicus ; where allo Pillars were built an 
covered, paved and painted. By the won 
Superficies, the Writers of the Civil La 
underſtand all that is above ground. Th 
two Grz2ek Words on the Back of the Stone 
I take for that proyerbial Saying, uſed eve 
in our Language : Time and Fortune er 
cious wpas, as we have it in Philo, at th 
End of his Book on the Creation; howert 
they have tranſlated it Horas, tho it bi 
nifics Seaſons, 


penn —————— — — — 


CHAP. xv. 


Verona in the latter Apes. 


id E have already mention'd how long 

uy it is ſince the firſt Circuit of this Pile 
Wcgan to give way, tho' it is credible, that 
received a very fatal Blow, at the time 
ehen Gallienus, being apprehenſive of the 
J Invaſions of the barbarous Nations, built the 
Fl 


ken in the Amphitheatre, are ſtill to be ſeen 
In thoſe Walls; and we may very well be- 


1 inade great uſe of them on that occaſion. 
once imagined, that perhaps the Top of the 
| Circuit had been then demoliized, and thrown = 
ve 


to overpower and damage the lower parts 
of the City from above; but I dropt this 
Opinion, by obſerving, that the ſmall part 
of the external Circumference, which ſtill re- 


begun to deſtroy. The laſt account we have 
ol Aſſemblies in that Amphitheatre, is in the 
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In Account of the Amphitheatre of 


Valls of Verona in great haſte, ſince we 
liſcoyer that Stones, which had formerly 


lere, that having ſuch Materials ſo very near 
at hand, and ſo eaſy to be come at, they 


on the ground, on purpoſe that the Arena 
might not be poſſeſſed by the Enemy, ſo as 


a mains, is particularly on that Side, where, 0 
in ſuch a Caſe, they would certainly have 


Ace 


| 


1 
14 
1 
” 
* 
5 
2 


ſervation. But I think the Amphitheatte re 
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Acts of St. Fermo and Ruſtico; namely, 
the Year of Chriſt 304. For it is not u 
be doubted, but the Beginning of the 
Matyrdom happened within the Arent 
ſince, the Day before, the Governor invitt 
the People to the Shew, where according) 
they all came. Thither was our fourth Bi 
ſhop, S. Procolus, who deſired Martyrdom 
led, tho Anolinns choſe not to commit bi 
Cruelties on him. 
The Gladiatory Shews being a Little 7 
that aboliſhed, contributed ſurely n 
little to the Ruin of the Free, p 
as the chief Uſe of thoſe Buildings cealed 
they were not at pains to repair them, fro 
time to time, as was neceflary for their Pre 


ceived beſides, a much more ſenſible Blow 
when in order to comprehend it within th 
part of the City which remain'd on the Out 
ſide of the ancient Encloſure, they buil 
another more ample than the ſormer, whic 
muſt have happened in the Beginning of thi 

| fixth Age; it being proved by Hiſtory, th. 
the ſaid Encloſure was the Work of Th 
doric. Tis true, that Wall was made 
other kinds of Materials; namely, imd 
Pieces of ſoft Stones, ſquared in a chum) 
manner, as may be ſeen in ſeveral Place 
But for all that, one of its Towers, a gie 
part of which Rill remains, makes us b 


* Convenerat onnis multitudo Populi ad e, 
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ere, that in the others | which were of a 


zifferent and ſtrong kind of Structure from 
he Wall it felf | ſeyeral Stones of the Am- 
hitheatre were made ule of in building them. 


e ſee that Tower comprehended within 


2 Gavii, not being built at the fame time 
ith the Caſtle, as is believed, but only 


wgmented 1 in the higher part thereof, which 
ks made of Brick. 5 


In the lower part, built of ancient Stone, 


which before had been uſed, the greateſt 


amphitheatre 3 and among theſe we find 


Encloſure, ſince, between the foreſaid Stones, 


Materials and Workmanſhip, with which 


it continues within that Wall, and proceeds, 
nterrupted now and then, eyen to the River 
by which it was bounded. 

Aſter the Times of the Romans, the firſt 


he Walls of the old Caſtle, near the Arch 


ff them were of the firſt Encloſure of the 


apiece of an Architrave, which had belonged 
tothe third Story; nor is there room to doubt, 
but the Tower was made out of the ſecond 


and the Plaiſter laid above them by the Sc 
lgers, one part is likewiſe ſeen of the uſual 


the whole Wall of Theodorick was made; 
nay, entering the Caſtle, we may ſee how 


mention we find of our Arena, is in the 
Rhime compoſed while King Pippin reſided 
in that City; publiſhed lately by me in my 
Hiſtory of Diploma s, reduced to its true 
F. orm and Reading. In jt is contained a De- 

"8 ſcription : 
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ſcription of Verona; the Author of which, 


after he has ſpoke of the Walls, and the 
| Towers of its Encloſure, before any othy 


| 

1 thing, names the Arena, and * chus: 7. | 
[| Hater altum Labyrinthum, magnum 50 | 
| | är 
| In quo neſcius egreſſus, nunguan v 
i great, ; 
9 N iſe cum Ione lucerne, vel. cum » fi 0 
| oe glomere. \ 
| In ſeveral Manuſctipts, tho' of ſmall an- . 
1 tiquity, and ſtill leſs value, I have found a , 
Work of our Archdeacon Pacificus cited, Ml. 
who died Anno 846. This they hint to " 
l have been a kind of Geographical Dictionary, 1 
| in which the Arena of Verona was men- I 
| 3 tioned, by the Name of Labyrinth; but Ae 
© more ſure account of it we have in Raterin 9 
l our famous Biſhop, in the tenth Age. Heli. 
| in the little Work, intitled * Qualitatis Con 7 
| fectura, ſpeaking of ſome Revolutions which 1 
| happened in the City, mentions a Palacyy 
=: kept by way of a Caſtle, and another tap. 
5 called Cortalta, which ſerved for the likt 5 
N uſe ; and mentions the Circus, by the Nam 
Arena, in which a certain Count + kep he 

garriſon for his own Security. The Cuftongy 

in the lower Ages, of making uſe of he 

* . Dacher Spic. t. 2, 3 Ipſe in circum aved arena dic" y 

00 enftodiam wanſs taret. 4 Yak on 


ancient 
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ancient Edifices as places of Defence is ch 
ſirmed by many Evidences and Writers and 
indeed not Amphitheatres only, like chat of 
Capua and Nimes, but Thermæ and Temples 
ad the like uſe made of them; as may be ſeen 
in the Life of Innocent III. nay, Hadrian's 
burying Place 1s, till this yery day, a Caſtle. 
We muſt not omit here remarking, that 
which confirms what was ſhewn in the ninth 
Chapter, V/S. that in the lower Ages the 
Names of the Roman Edifices for Games, were 
contounded one with another, and uſed alder 4 
range manner. Our Rhiming Poet call d the 
amphitheatre a Labyrinth ; for ſuch did he 
magine the many Windings and Turnings, 
the various Stairs, the circular Steps, and the 
Internal Galleries, reſembled. So likewiſe 
Inthe time of the Romans, the ſubterraneous 
Monument of the Chiuſi | which was a good 
ample of the Tuſcan Magnificence ] was, 
ethaps for the ſame reaſon,call'd a Labyrinth. 
[ he Theatre of Verona went by the Name 
I Circle, and Semzcircle ; I mean that fituated 
on the Colline or ſmall riſing Ground, according 
d the famous Reſcript of Beringarius, which 
ay be ſeen in Panvinius, and who per- 
ted the public Edifices to be thrown down 
hen they threatned Danger to others. On 
le other hand, the Amphitheatre was call'd 
heatre in a certain Print, to which I ſhall 
ry ſoon refer. In another Record, which, 
eating about that of Pos, 1 ſhall pro- 
ncien N des, 


a 
ſton 
f thi 


FV Veroneſe, Biſhop 0 
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duce, therein will be ſhewn, that even Palacy 
were call'd by the Name of Theatre and Ten 
ple. However, the Name Arena is well know 
in the ſaid Paſſage of Raterius, and was alway 
retain'd among onr People and the Roman 

too, from whom it was even handed don 
to us. With regard to the ancient Deriy- 
tions, there is ſtill the word Covoli, which 
in the Veroneſe Dialect, denotes covert 
Places, and the interior parts of the Amp.. 
theatre. Cubilèe, according to Vitruvii 
ſignifies thoſe Places where Stones or Wat 
reſt or are ſupported, and upon thoſe Vault 
were the Steps laid. Arcovalos and Ari 
volitos | whence, in the vulgar Italian is te 
word Archtivoltz, as Volta a Vault is fim 
LVoluta\ this we have in the Teſtament 
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Pavia, Anno 922, and publiſh'd by Ugh 
which ſignifies, the Arcades or Arches, n 
Vaults of the Theatre, in which the forcl 
Perion cauſed the Oratory of St. Syrus to 
made. Jarazna cited a paſſage in the lin 
rary of Cyriacus Anconitanus, in which 
Name Labyrinth is given to the Arena; u 
tis faid, that the Inſide was ſurrounded vi 
Cubali and Caves: it is likewiſe found will 
Cubatis, but that Paſſage, not withſtand 
it is made uſe of and adopted even by l 
ſius and Bulinger, is however of {mall 5 
thority, ſince of that Itinerary we find 
4 Cuvalis & Antris multiformiter redimitus. 
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Cen 


ſeriptions, which has the Appearance of an 
© Itinerary, as made by Cyrzacus, when he tra- 


5 nica, and not at all of STONER... 


made of the Arena, even in the middle Ages, 


W cords, we have an account of Battles fought 


3 Heroes 3 ; notwithſtanding all this, it is cer- 


W cording to the Laws of the Longobards, and 
de laſtitutions of the northerly Nations, 
WT many Differences were ſolely decided by 


Neral Records, Evidences of this, tho' they 
re not proper to be mention d in this place. 


enge, to fight by way of Duel, was ſent by 
he Governor of the place, to a certain Cler 8 


Ant. Der. f.3. FP Y 
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: certain Account. In the Collection of In- 


velled into ſeveral parts of the World, and 
printed at Rome, no mention is made of 
Verona; and yet part of thoſe Words is cited 
Y by 8 Panvinius, as from an uncertain Chro- 


Some uſe or other may probably have been 


and perhaps for Shews, altogether unknown 
to us. In fooliſh F ables and imaginary Re- 


by Lancellotto da Lago, and other romantic 
W tain, that the Amphitheatre ſerved for the 


3 Field of judicial Duels, that is, Combats ap- 
W pointed by Judges in thoſe Ages, when, ac- 


* 
. 5 9 1 oy « 
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Wy Duels. That the like Cuſtom continued 
: longer i in Yerona than in any other place, we 
ray well ſuppoſe on account of the Con- 
Wcnience of the Amphitheatre, which excited 
Wcople thereto. I have ſeen myſelf in ſe- 


the time of Innocent III. a perſonal Chal- 
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man who had kill'd an Archprieſt, as is ſeen 
in an Epiltle of that Pope to our Biſhop and 
Cardinal Hdelardo, whole Name was not 
underſtood by * Batuzzo, as having been 
only mark'd with an initial Letter. But that 
| there was another kind of Trial in an Ape 
fill nearer our own Times, appears eyvi- 
dent in a long and curious Roll that I 
keep in my domeſtick Treaſury of Monu- 
ments, wrote in the Age 1300: in it is con- 
| tain d an account of the Trial of Judgement 
5 regarding certain Perſons, ſurnamed Viſconti, 
in the Year 1263, by way of Examination and 
Witneſſes, who pretended that they and their 
Forefathers had, for more than a hundred 
Vears, been in poſſeſſion of the Toll or Tax 
of the Gates of St. Stepbano and Veſcuvo, 
and of all Ingreſs by Land or Water from that 
Part; and alſo in poſſeſſion of ihe * Entrance 
to, 0 md Honour of the Arena, on occaſion 
, Compbats judged and performed in the 
{ame Arena. Some of the Witneſſes affirm, 
that for every judicial Combat fought in the 
Theatre, they always had receiy'd tent) 
fe Livres of Veroneſe Money, with 
Obligation to keep the place ſecure : And 
they affirm, 5 that, in order to guard tt 


2 5 Lib, 4 +: 197. 1 1 & Honorem. 
3 Areng occaſione pugnarum Judicatarum, que fiunt in jþ 
Arena. 


9 Ire ad Theatrum 6 by enſtodiendo battaiam cum leide 
arm itis. 


Cn 
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Combatants, they had ſeen them ſeveral 
times, go 10 the Theatre with armed Men. 
| From this ſingular Record we learn, that 
| our Amphitheatre ſerved a long time as a 
free Field for Duels judicially decreed : 
And it is credible, that becaule of the Fit- 
W nc and Security of the Place, People 
| from other Parts came thither ; by which 
the Community of the City receiv'd a Tri- 
bute, from thole to whom it Was farmed 
out. ny 
But one e thing cannot be deny'd as pecu- 
| larly in favour of the ern of Herona, 
and not common to any other Citizens what- 


minates with its Reſtorations, having been 
always repaired without ever grudging the 
| Money laid out therein, even til} our own 
times. The other Amphitheatres have not 
been ſo fortunate in this reſpect, not even 
that of Nome, and would to God it had but 
had the fame good Luck to have eicaped being 
| demoliſh'd ! as that of Pola had, as we ſhall 
| hew in another place. However, publick 
| Decrees, made for reſtoring, and keeping up 
the Fabrics of Amphitheatres, 1 think, can 
be ſhewn no where elſe, but in Verona, and 
this more anciently than what can be well 
pmagined. A moſt ſingular Code is preſerved 
among the Archives belonging to our cano-· 
nical Chapter, wrote in the Year 1228, in 
which is contain'd the V. eroneſe Statute, or 
1 5 the 


| ever: The Hiſtory of our Amphitheatre ter- 


fice of Podeſta or Governor, and by him 


Piendam in meo regimine, infra ſex menſes 


in order. The Sum of 500 Livres was very 


kept in the particular Muſz2um of the Pro- 
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the Charge enforced by the Community there, 
on whoever ſhould be inveſted with the Of. 


promiſed and {worn to; which paved the 
way to the Compilation of thoſe Statutes, 
In this Code, at the Paragraph which, if 
they were number'd, is the 1624, we find 
that the Governor promiſed, i repara- 
_ trone G- refectione Arenæ, de communi ex- 


4b initio mei regiminis, quingentas libras; 
ita tamen quod hoc poſſit immutari volun- 
tate Conſilii, vel Arengi. This admirable 
Record and the Contents of that Paragraph, 
I owe to Mr. Chancellor Campagnola, who | 
tranſcribd it for me, and who, with very 
great judgment and incredible Diligence, 
has beautify d and put that ſame Repoſitory | 


conſiderable in thoſe days, and therefore the 

Deſire of the Inhabitants of our City, we 

find, not ſmall, even at that time, I ſay, for 

ent os that "Treaſure pt up and prefer- 
Ve 

-- "Pg the forefaid Book may be called the 

5 firſt Statute, ſo may allo another, which i 


7 veditors of the City, be reckoned the {econd. 
It was wrote in different Years, tho' no pan 
thereof is after 1376. It contains the St 
| tutes ſeveral times regulated and preſcribd 


go under the Goyernment of the Scaligers, and 
1 
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is divided into ſix Books. In the end of the 
firſt there are the Elections of the People, 
who confer d the Government upon them, 
but afterwards degenerated into a Monarchy. = 
In the fourth Book, Chapter 156, we find | 


they had ordered all the Gates of the Arena 
to be ſhut, which formerly had been kept = 
open, and in the following manner did they | 
provide for its being guarded and kept in 
” ORE Oe 

Yum multa maleficia in Theatro ſive 

Arena commiſſa ſini hactenus, & poſſent \ 


committi de cetero, ſtatuimus & ordinamus, 
| quod dictum Theatrum, ſive Arena, clau- 
ſum permaneat, & claves portarum ejus in 
 maſſaria communis Verone, vel apud maſ= 
ſarium dicti communis ponantur, & ſtent; 
& ſt quis fregerit portas, vel murum ipſius 
Theatri per vim, puniatur in xxv libras 
pro quoque, & quaque vice. Quod denun- 
tiare teneantur & debeant furati, & cu- 
todes noctis guaitarum circumſtantium ea- 
| dem die vel ſequenti banum ad voluntatem 
Domini Poteſtatis vel curiæ auferendo. E. 
ne / quis in eo Theatro fecerit aliquam Tur- 
i bitudinem; puniatur in 5 ſolidos pro uno- 
o- uoque, & qualibet vice Procuratores 
nd communis Veronæ infra 15 dies officit ſui 
all tbencantur inguirere per covalos habitantes : 
%% invenerint aliquem habentem cloacam, 
vel foſſam, vel ſcaffam diſcurrentem in 
dicto Theatro, vel Arena, c. 


—— arm eEs — 


the Steps was wanting : The Text is in MS. 


ED acked ſeveral times in the Council of „Twelve 
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The third Statute is that which was regulated 
anew, 15 printed Anno 1475; in it may be 
ſeen the foreſaid Ordination repeated with bit 
little Difference, only a penalty is laid on 
| thoſe who ſhould remove any of the Steps 
out of their places, or carry off any of the 
Stones; belides, another curious Law is ſub- 
join d, Which oy one may obſerve in Print, 
In a Poem wrote: by Panſilo Safſo, in the 
Year 1480, I find that the greateſt part of 


and in my own Collection, in which is ex- 
Preſs d that the Arena was gradibus varua. 
But in the Age 1500 they fell to work to 
repair it in good earneſt, and in the Year 
1545. It was indeed an excellent Inſtitution 
to elect ſome conſiderable Citizen or other, 
from time to time, whoſe chief Care ſhould 
be to keep the Amphitheatre in good Or- 
der and Repair. IJwenty- three Years alter, 
there was a voluntary Contribution of the 
Inhabitants, raiſed for making the Steps a- 
new, and for putting them in their true 
Places. In the Year 1579, a Tax was laid on 
for four Years, for defraying the Charge of 
repairing the Amphitheatre, and a Reſolu- 
tion taken to petition the Government, that 
a part of the Fines or Amercement, ſhould be 
applied thereto. Other like Decrees were en. 


20 4 certain Order of Manta, in | the State cf Venice. 
£07 cones 2 755 12, and 50 Senators. 


and 
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1nd likewiſe in that of Fiſty, who teſtiſy d on 
eyery occaſion their 'Zeal and Care in ſo 
commendable and noble a Deſign. Among 
the others, in the Year 1606, it was agreed 
and ordain d, to increaſe, for the future, the 
| pecuniary Fines two Sols in the Livre, in the 
the criminal Cauſes of the Conſulate, in order 
that the Money ariſing therefrom, might be 
applied for the Uſe of the Amphitheatre, 
and by means of the Rectors, to petition 
the Government to confirm that Decree. 
Soon after the double Guardianſhip, and the 

applying to the Reparation of the Amphithe- 
are was wiſely put in uſe, by creating two 
reſidents, or Overſeers of the Arena; which 
Office [after the many other moſt worthy 
berſons who have been in it] is at preſent, 
vith great Diligence and "Zeal, held by the 
Lounts Gomberto Guſt, and Agoſtino Ram- 
, Aldi. . | 
e And ſince at preſent all the Rows of Steps 
„ne replaced and finiſhed from the Bottom 
1c Wi © the Top of the Amphitheatre, I don't 


on Wl think it amiſs to caſt an Eye on the Yero- 


of Youth, and the flouriſhing and nume- 
u- 7015 Nobility of our Country, who have 
wat WF been excited ſometimes to make uſe of this 
ingular and incomparable Field, for giving 


lve their Valour therein. 
4 Jo renew ſometimes the ſolemn Exerciſes 
ae Arms. on horſeback, which for fo many 
u ges had been laid aſide, We ey 5 
E 


proof of their martial Genius, and exerciſing 
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be one of the moſt elegant and ſuperb En 
tertainments that could, in theſe days, be 
ſeen any where, or upon any occaſion what. 
ever; ſuch without doubt would be. oy; 
Amphitheatre, in ſeeing it full from the Bot. 
tom to the Top all round with SpeQator, 
An Appearance like this ſurpaſſes Imagina- | 
tion, and would become the only proof, that 
we ſtill participate of the ancient Ideas, andoſ 
the Roman Grandeur in Shews; and certain 
a better Convenience than this could not be 
defired, or a greater Excitement for cele- 
brating, from time to time, Diyerfions, in 
which Valour has a ſhare, and which, by WM ; 
deviating from the miſerable Uſage of our own Wl ; 
Times, which chiefly ſeems to inſpire People ! 
with Effeminacy, and ſuch a Kind of Soſt. ; 
nels, as if contriv'd on purpoſe to debaſe WW i 
our already wretched Nation, and make it : 
more and more indolent. 

In the laſt Age I find an Account of two 
Tournaments, much more ſolemn than any | 
have met with; one in the Vear 1654, the 

other in 1622. In this laſt, the firſt Premium 
Was gain'd by the Marquis Aleſſandro ai 


2 - ao» --» — e— 


— f , r vv oh. ©... 


pn hoc 


Monte, of whom Orlando Peſcetti, in bil 1 
Dialogo dell Honore, makes mention, ai i; 
ddces Palladio in his Hiftory of Friuli, aui I 
Briſoni in his Hiſtory of Italy; as a fer a, 
who afterwards became a great General, i a] 
may alfo be ſeen in his Life, publiſhed "i -: 
Conte Gualdo: and indeed much more mi th 
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be ſeen in many of his own Letters, and in 
the Letters of Cardinal Mazarine, and others, 
to him: The firſt of theſe are preſery'd by 
| thoſe to whom he wrote; but that other 
| Tiltings were likewiſe perform'd in the laſt 
Age, tho we have no particular Relation there- 
of publiſhed, may be conjectured from that moſt | 
rare Print in large of the Arena, engraven 
Anno 1627, the like of which, till then, had 
never been ſeen; a Copy thereof is, by good 
luck, now abroad in the world. In this Print we 
ke a Tilting delineated from the Life, with a 
Repreſentation of the whole Appearance, and 
the Cavaliers in Armour, and the Habits they 
wore, with the Arms of their Families upon 
their Shields; together with the two Cham- 
pions in the Attitude of running on one ano- 
ic WE ther with their Lances, but ſeparated by a 
tber between them: there likewiſe are the 
Rectors repreſented, fitting on a Bench, with 
v0 de Judges and the Rewards lying by them. 
ss credible, that many Tournaments were 


in made in ancient Times. Saraina, in his 
we Hitory, mentions one in the Year 1222. 


The Command of Friends, and the earneſt 
Deſire of many others, have at laſt prevail'd 
with me to mention here alſo the Tilting with 
Lances and the Courſe at the Ring, which, with 
as luitable a Preparation as the Times would 
allow, was perform'd in the Arena, the 
a0 of November, in the Year 1716, on 

he Occaſion of the Arrival of the illuſtrious 
5 8 85 e Prince, 
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Prince, the preſent Elector of Bavaria, in 
Verona. The Rain, which unfortunatel 
laſted all that Day, tho but a ſmall one 
neither hindred the Performance, nor ge 
prived many of the Spectators from ſeein 
it. The Part of the Maſter of the Field 
was performed by the Count Coza Cosi 
a Gentleman who has had but few Equal 
in this noble Art, and been honoured and 
ſought after by ſeveral Princes. The Judges 
appointed at this Solemnity were the fol 
lowing; namely, the Marquis Ottaviaus 
Spolverini, and the Count Gomberto Giiſi; 
the Marquis Gio Carlo Malaſpina, and the 
Count Ricciardo San * e 


The Actors or Comb atants were, 


Count Giugno Pompei. 

Count Alberto Pompet. 

Ihe Marquis Scipio Mapper. 

Count Aſcanio Maffei. 
Count Aleſſandro Sanbaſtiani. 
Count Emilio Emilii, Knight of Malta. 
Count Rambaldo Rambaldi. 
Count Franceſco Rambaldi. 


The Seconds were as follows, 


Count ergo Ae 
Count Gerolamo Rambald:. 
Count Gerolamo Pompei. . 
V Signal 


Signor Giacomo Bra. 

Count Gaetano Bevilac 

The Marquis Gerolamo 8 
Marquis Antonio Sagramoſo. 
| Signor Bertoldo e 


End of the Firſt Book, 


ie | 


Dol 
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CHAP. I 


of the Fe which hitherta have 
been made of te Ampbitheatre. 


wp: FT ER the Hiſtorical Account 


afford us but lictle advantage 
[ w here we treat of an Edifice] to have 1 


given of the Amphitheatre, we 
thall proceed to examine the Struc- | 
ture it ſelf; and indeed it would 


knowledge of the outward Parts thereof, it 
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ye underſtood not its Form, and the Artifice 
brich which it was built: Nor would the 
Miſtreſs of Arts, I mean Architecture, for 
hich we are ſolely beholden to the Ancients, 
heceiye any advantage thereby. I know 
Every well that my Care herein will at firſt 
rien, be reckoned too great, and my La- 
pour uſcleſs, ſince ſo many Aytiquaries and 
Uurchitects have wrote already on this Sub- 
ject ; and beſides, the Draughts of the Am- 
Iphitheatres already publithed, are ſo ample 
kind ſumptuous, that moſt People will be of 
Opinion, that nothing is leſt for me but to 
repeat what they have ſaid, and copy anew, 
tas is uſual in this preſent Age. But I am 
Ho far from following this Method, that I 
am in my very Beginning obliged | with the 
lame Deterence I have always uſed in wri- 
ting] to aſſure the Republick of Letters, 
that hitherto little or nothing is known about 
Amphitheatres, and the Draughts handed 
about, ſerye, for the moſt part, only to give 
ta Notion of the Inſide of them, and their 
moſt eſſential Parts, quite contrary to what 
| they are in reality. It appears very odd to 
iome People, that I have the boldneſs to ſay 
now and then, that Antiquities have all need 
to be repaired or done over again: But per- 
haps this ſhort Eſſay may produce Eyidences, 
for lupporting the Aſſertion; and may I be 
permitted to ſay | without any way departing 
irom that Humility, within the Bounds of 
5 which, 
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which, I ought at any rate to contain ny 
ſelf] that as now the fourth Age is going 


ſince Literature was revived: it is therefy: 
high time, that ſome certain kinds of Study 


Authors copying from one another; ang ty 


by leading People to Truth; but as they ar 
all, if they are bulky to the Eye, and ar, 
only valued as they make a gaudy Figure, 
tal to Literature in general. 
| theatres entirely of Stone: I am of opinion, 


of Architecture, like the Temples ; but f 


things haye been told us about the Magnif- 


r - a * * 4 2 * 
— — 
on — * r E ca 


on; nay, with regard to Italy, the fi 


ſhould be advancing, and an end put y 


aim at a Reputation, and a Merit in Books 
which is commonly done now-a-days, ng 
by a thorough Examination of things, ot 
coſtly, and come from Places far off: aboye 


and become a part of rich Furniture, which 
cuſtom in valuing Books has been very {x 


But to proceed, with regard to Amphi- 
that they were not made of a different kind 


very uniform, that if we had one entire, wt 


might by it judge of all the others: bu * 
as we are not ſo happy, we muſt ſearch i 4 
a right underſtanding of them from the di | 
ferent Remains we ſtill have of the Amphi > 1 
theatres of Rome and Verona, ſince thou 
5 80 $ 
two are the moſt magnificent, and beſt pie ur; 
ſerved of any. Of the one we haye the ive 
ternal Part remaining, of the other the Entra 
if we may ſpeak ſo of ſuch Bodies. Mighty, | 


cencè 
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cence of that of Capua; but that which is 
aſſerted by * one who has celebrated it 
moſt, agrees very ill therewith, namely, 
that its infide was not made of Stone but 
Brick; be that as it will, what remains 
is ſo little, that it cannot afford us any 
great light therein : and yet we find it intirein 
moſt Prints, tho' this, as is uſual, is the 
meer Work: of Imagination. It is commonly 5 
given out that the Amphitheatre of N7mes 
is exceedingly well preſerved, yet thoſe 
who have accurately examin'd it on the 
ſpot, ſay the contrary; nor indeed, as I 
| have already hinted, can we have any ſuf- 
feient Evidence, that it was an Amphithea- 
tre. Jo the Roman Amphitheatre then, and 
to that of Verona, we muſt have recourſe, par- 
ticularly to the latter, ſince the greateſt Difh- 
culty conſiſts in knowing well the Internal 
Part, and the Windings of the Stairs, and the 
pallages which gave occaſion to thoſe of tlie 
middle Ages to call Amphitheatres Labyrinth, 
vich regard to which that of Rome affords ſmall 
ght, becauſe thoſe Parts do not ſubſiſt. 
We may conjecture from all this what 
round there was for the Aſſertions of thoſe 
i have diffuſedly wrote on Amphithea- 
; tho' they never came to ſtudy from 
urs at Verona, which alone could have 
ven them Light therein. Such Authors 
Wever ſhould have neceſſarily made it 
mf. Ant, t. 5. pag. 258. Diar, I. c. 22, 


989 . their 
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their Buſineſs to have dug in the Inſide of 
that of Rome, and to uncover the Foundaticn 
of the inner Gates, and loweſt Entries, of 
which Particular every one of them have 
ſpoke at random, and by chance; nor in. 
deed by other means could they know 
any thing of the ſubterraneous Structure, 
nor the ancient Floor of the Building, nor 
of the Priſons at preſent buried under Ground; 
nor of {everal other Parts neceſſary to be 
| known. Inſtead of this, every one of them 
has tranſcribed what was ſaid before their own 
Times, and their greateſt Care has been ty 
ew in their Drawings, thoſe Parts of the 
Building which do not at preſent exiſt, and 
which no Mortal knows in what manner they 
were made. 'The Draught of them given 
by Lipſius, was in a more particular manner 
approved of, more than any of the others; by 


it he repreſented the Coliſeum in the am No 
which he imagined the Inſide to have bee Sch 
when it exiſted. And yet here will Ut 
ſhewn, that whatever he added of M ve. 
kind, of his own Invention, was but w that, 
indifferently underſtood ; I mean, as far 


is ſhewn in his Draught, excepting the! 
ticos, or Circular Galleries, of which hcl 
a Hint in Serlio's Plan thereof. 

I know many will wonder that T imag 
any thing remains to be {aid on this Subs 
aſter what we have in the Book l 
Printed 1 in Holland, which has no . 

I ue 
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Roman Architect, laying before our Eyes 
the Coliſeum delineated, part by part; nor 


Treatiſe can ever deſerve, with its ſhatter'd 


As to what regards that good Man, Fontana, 


but that his Genius and Labour were very 


| printed in his Name was not finiſhed by 


Rome, or reduced to form by tome of his 


Twenty ſumptuous Plates, engraved by a 


will they underſtand what regard this {mall 


Figures, when compared with that vaſt Vo- 
lume, wherein every thing is ſhewn perfect. 


the Author; 1 ſhall fay nothing at preſent, 


commendable, by not taking notice of the 
Defects very common in Books upon that Sub- 
ject, which treat of Matters foreign to the 
purpoſe. He has ſeveral good things in his 
Work, and might have become very uſe- 
ful 1 illuſtrating ſome parts; but the Book 


him, nay remained imperfe& ; and that 
which is worſe, inſtead of being reviſed at 


Scholars, the Original was bought by ſome 
Ultramontane or another, and ſo publiſhed 
we know not by whom; nay, more than 
that, as it appears by the Style in ſeveral 
Places, it was altered and ſupplied by 
the hand of a Stranger. For which reaſon 
beſides the many Errors in transforming 
ords into one another, the Senſe is changed, 5 
and the Language ſuch, that in ſome places . 


t can ſcarcely be underſtood ; more than 
hat, the Citations are falſe, and miſera- 
* expreſſed. All theſe there are, toge- 
"0 2 18 8 thee 
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ther with other Weakneſſes innumerable, and 
indeed moſt wonderful : for example, we read 
in it, that he Theatre of Pompey was 
biiriit in the Time of Philip of Macedon, | 
and that behind the Senators ſat the | 
fourteen Orders of Knights: But beſides 
all this, there are Errors in the Archi. 
| reftonic Part, ſuch as we cannot poſſibly 
Imagine a Profeſſor of that Art could haye 
committed. For Vitruvius, teaching by way 
of E xample, to make the Steps on which 
People fat in the Amphitheatre, not higher 
than a 3 Palmopiede, in this Book we read | 
that he deſired they might be made no 
more than one Palm in height; and that 
Palmopiede ſignined nothing elſe: where 
beſides that ridiculous Incongruity, if the Au- 


| 
. thor had not underſtood Latin, the very 
"Tranſlation by Daniel Barbaro has it,“ that ! 
« the Seats or Steps ot not to be made 
© higher than one Palm, and one hoot; 1 
and adds, © No more than a Foot and G x f 
Juches; having well read the whole of WW 1 
that Paſſage, which * Lt Tus calls de- 0 
formed... | 
We may 3 chat none of the Mo- 4 
dern Authors or Collectors, have taken any m 
notice of a Book, which is the only one 2 
that has mentioned any thing about the Diviſon WM ; 
or Diſtribution of Amphitheatres; ; the Ti U 
| '» Pag. 13. er. 18. 3 Vitr. | 1. cap. 6. Font. p. 93. le] 
4 Lipſ. Amphit. c. 13. 5 55 Pa 
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of it is, Diſcourſes on the Antiquities of 
Rome, by Vincenzo Scamozzi, an Architect of 
Vicentia, printed at Venice, Amvio 4381 Of 
the 40 Plates therein, which exhibit Draughts 
of the Roman Antiquities 15 are conſecrated 
to the Amphitheatre, in the few Words 
which Scamogzi prefixes to every one of 
them, concerning the Paſſages, the Stairs, 
Lights, they are things but ſlightly touched, 
and indeed not as yet underſtood, nor dili- 
gently enquired aſter by others ; and Iam 
perſuaded that he had made a finiſhed Work 
of it, had he come to learn minutely, and 
obſerve what belongs to our Arena, and given 
his Draughts from it, and adapted them to 
ſuch an Intention: but ſuch as are explained 
by him, having been firſt delineated by a 
Painter, in order to ſerve thoſe who draw 
PerſpeCtive and Landskips, as is ſeen in the 
Things themſelves, and as is hinted in the 
Dedication ; for this reaſon they ſcarce ſerve 
lor any other Purpoſe, and conſequently render 
the Diſcourſes on that Subject obſcure, and 
of ſmall advantage. 

It is till more remarkable, that the Mo- 
derns, for the moſt part, neither value nor  - Mi 
make mention of Baſtian Serlio, the Bolog. 

neſe Architect, who no leſs than 200 Tem 
ago publiſhed an excellent Collection of the 
Drawings of ancient Edifices, and was him- 
ſelf a Maſter therein, and, we may fay, a 
Pattern to all the others. His moſt diſtin- 
03 Aauiſhed 
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guiſhed Care was about the Amphitheatres, 


having in his Books repreſented that of Rome, 
Verona, and Pola, and given the Plans, 


Views, Sections, Profiles and Parts of them. 


Beſides, Leon Battiſta Alberti, the Floren- | | 
line, as to what regarded the Steps, the En- 
cloſures of the Theatres, | in which parts they | 


are the ſame with thoſe ofthe Amphitheatres,] 


two Hundred and Fifty Years ago ſpoke 


much better on that Subject, than what we 
find uſual in modern Volumes. Deſtodetz 
was the only Perſon who did honour to 


Serlio, with regard to Amphitheatres, or other 
Buildings and Remains of Antiquity. For, not- 
withſtanding he applied himſelf with the ut- | 


moſt Diligence to mend his Errors, which were, 


for the moſt part, in the Proportions, and | 


which, perhaps, proceeded from the Inaccu- 
Tacy of the printed Draughts made thereof, 
yet he ſtill followed his Footſteps. Among 


all the Foreigners I know, that French Ar- 


chitect, juſt now named, deſerves, in a moſt 


diſtinguiſhed manner to be praiſed, for having 


delineated the things of Antiquity | with 
Judgment and Truth, without rearing up 
Fabricks of his own Invention, Or impoſing 
his Chimæra's upon the World for Realities, 
and real Pieces of Antiquity. We are like- 
Wiſe very much obliged to him for having 


given the Architectonic Parts of the four 
Orders of the Coliſeo in large, and their 


The | 


 Eroportions with great Era 
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The Prints of the Amphitheatre of Capua, 
were taken from a Picture, which the Arch- 
biſhop Ceſare Coſta, [ Baronius' s Maſter for 
the Law | cauſed to be made in his Palace, 

repreſenting 1 it as they imagined it had been 
in former times, without having further 
light therein, but what they had from the 
two undermoſt Arches, which arc Preſeryd 
till this day. 

However, in the Book Y : Tine Anti- 
| quites expliquees, or Antiquities explain'd, 
it is ſeen with ſeveral Gates, in the fourth 
Story, and which are entirely out of place, 
and are very differently repreſented in 
the Canon Mazochio's Book. From the 
ſorementioned imaginary Picture, we have 
the Print of ſuch an Amphitheatre hinted at 
by P. Vitali, a regular Clergyman of Ca- 
pua, in his Mathematical Lexicon. That 
| of Nimes was engraven by Gioanni Polo, 
Graſſer, and Lipſius, and on looſe Paper; 
and in the Atlas of the Cities of France, 
printed in the Vear 1706, and laſtly, in the 
Antiquities explain'd. In thoſe Books it is 
giyen out to be the beſt preſerved Amphi- 
theatre of any; but why do they not then 

repreſent the Inſide thereof, and its other 
different Parts? On the contrary, they ſhew it 

in ſuch a manner, that People can make really 
but very little of it? Torello Saraina, the 
Hiſtorian, and Giovanni Caroto the Painter, 
in Jer/;o's time, undertook to give us Draughts 


| s Tom, 3. Pla te 149. 6 In v. Theatrum. 


Br of 
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of the Arena of Verona, nor was their La. 
bour therein contemptible. But in the Year 
1560, Pierro Ligorio publiſhed a new Print 
tra; caſt off in Lafrerio's Rolling-Preſs, 
upon looſe Paper. In the ſame Sheet he gave 
the exterior and interior Uprights, together 
with the Section and Plan; but in the whole 
very little regarded Truth, or obſerved the 
Meaſures or Proportions therein : nay, the firſt 
Parts he delineated according to his own Fancy, | 
This Draught had, however, a greater run 
than any of the others, it being uſual for 
fictitious things to meet with more applauſe } 
than thoſe that are real; as Romances are 
commonly more admired by ſome People 
than true Hiſtory. This Print, together with 
all the Repreſentations of Statues in it, 
was exactly copied by Lipſius, and inſerted | 


in his Treatiſe on Amphitheatres out of Rome; 


and afterwards exhibited by the Publiſhers 
of the poſthumous Works of Fanvinius, on 
the Antiquities of Verona: in fine, this 
Draught has hitherto ſerved, and {till does 


for an Original to thoſe who have a mind 


to ſatisfy popular Eyes with a view of our 


9 5 Amphitheatre, and of other ſuch Buildings 


too; fince it has been cOpiee in order to re- 
preſent likewiſe that of Autun. 
But De ſgodetæ did not go this way to 
work, for in the Antiquities out of Rome, 
exhibited by him, he has given only out 
Arena of Verona a place i in | his Book. He 


** . Ant explain d, tom. 3. | _EX& 
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examin'd it himſelf on the ſpot, and according- | 
| 1y has publiſhed four Prints thereof, in which 
| ſome things are much better repreſented than 
| inthe other Drawings made betore his time. 
| He was, however, not ſo lucky in under- 
ſtanding the moſt intricate parts of the Build 
ing, nor indeed in comprehending well, what 
is of the greateſt importance, the internal 
Diſpoſition of the Parts. What regards the 
extcrior and interior Views, 1s very much to 
be commended, and much more in large 
than any other way, is that Print of it pub. 
liked in Verona, in the Year 1696, by Va- 
| latino Maſieri, 'the mtelligent and curious 
Paſeſſor thereof, in which what was wrote 
under it was well dictated, and the additional 
Onaments compleatly drawn. The Words 
were inſerted by Doctor Giuſeppe Morando, 
I famous Phyſician ; the Drawing made by 
car own Lodovico Dorigni. The Draughts, 
by which J have endeayour'd in this Treatiſe 
to repreſent the lame Amphitheatre, part by 
part, in its various Views, and internal Struc- 
ture, are ſuch as have never been till now in- 
reſtipated, and by which that of Rome, and 
| of all the other Amphitheatres, can be un- 
derſtood: All theſe Drawings have been the 
commendable Labour of Signor Saverio Ave- 
ſan, Citizen of Verona, w 531 in the late War 
with the Turks, was in the Station of Engi- 
neer, wherein he did not a little ſignalize 
himſelf: the Engraving 18 done by Signor 
ae, Zuccht. - CHAF. 
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CHAP. II. 


The entire Meaſures of the Veronc{ 


Arena, and of the Coliſeum ; with f 

| an An, the cue, f. 
thereof. 8 5 e incl 
en 5 Riſi 
HE external and internal Form Ha 
the Edifice, is oval: The firſt Mes- by | 
fares which I cauſed to be taken were of" 
the two Axes of the Ellipſis, and of the Li. 
of Contour. The greateſt Length then, three 
from the firſt Arch of Entrance to the other, her 
15450 Veroneſé Feet, and the greateſt Breadth . | 
360; the Length of the Area or Piazu 


taken within the Walls, which circumſcrib 
it, is 218 Feet 6 Inches, the Breadth 129 
the exterior Circumference or firſt Encloſur 
1290 Feet. The Yeroneſe Foot is exact 


one Third more than the Roman Palm 1 
eee, anr 
The Coliſeo, according to Fontan B 
Aſſertion, was 564 of our Feet in lengt! e 
broad 467; the Area 273 long, and 17 78 
broad; the Circumference 1566 Feet. | 4 
1 woe fine Print of Aleſſandro Speccht tid | : 
Arc itect, engraven in Rome in the Vell *4 | 
1703, makes the interior Length 300 Fe! en, 
and the Breadth 203; but this Differcn® S 


ariſes from Fontana's having meaſured, 1 


3 
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he Podium, Which at preſent is buried un- 
der ground 3 and Jpecchz, from the Veſtiges 
of the next Round. 

The Height of the Roman Amphitheatre, 


which Ammianus {aid went beyond the S 
zach of human Eyes, amounts to 140 Feet, 


including the 8, or thereabout, loſt by the 
Riſing of the Ground all around it, which 
naſhameful manner, has been carried thither 


there was a Courſe of Stones more than what 
it is at preſent, of which ſome pieces, about 


here and there at the top, and ſerved for 


ten by our Drawing thereof: There were 


it the footof the Amphitheatre, ſurrounded 


rt Entries. 


manner all around, on purpoſe that the Pave- 


Height remaining at preſent, is about 80 
Feet, including the 6 which are under ground, 


my doubt but that ſuch an Order has 


Lib. 16. c. 10. | 


ke ought to have done, within the Wall of 


by Cart-Loads. Above the upper Corniſh 


three or four Palms in length, as yet remain 
the Ornament above that Courſe, as may be 
likewiſe three broad, but low Steps, which, 
It quite, and by which they aſcended to the 
Tis credible our Arena was built i in that 
ment of the firſt Portico might be higher than 
the Level of the Streets without. The 
and alſo the fourth Order; nor is there 


deen, becauſe we ſee the very Stones above 


e third, which torm'd the firſt Tyre or 


Belt 


— — 
—— ————— 
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Belt thereof, if we may fo call it, and pang 
the ſecond, with the beginning of two plain 
Pillars; fo that the Height could not be 
leſs than from 110 to 120 Feet. The Step 


ings above, and the ſmall Stairs quite levelled 
_ Twenty-two thouſand People can conye 


| Foot and a half of room. Being now t 
begin with the firſt Encloſure or Wall of 
the Amphitheatre, and as ours is almoſt quits 
_ demoliſhed and loft, and the little part re 
maining wanting; I therefore thought it ne 
ceſſary to exhibit a View of the Amphi 
theatre of Rome, which, as good lucl 
would have it, has ſtill a part of the cx 
ternal Encloſure exceedingly well preſervec 
being the moſt ſuperb Remain of ancie 
 Magnificence extant; as there are four Flool 
or Stories, ſo are there as many different 0 


is of the Doric Order, without Pedeſtal 
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remaining at preſent are in number 45, e. 
cluding the firſt, which is under ground, 
as is likewiſe that which ſupported the Open 


niently fit around it, allowing every one 4 


ders of Architecture uſed ; with four Rov 


of Pillars coming out from the Surface ol ti 
Building, Mezzo-relievo ways. In the f 
twoOrders the Pilaſters project two T hirds0 
Ward, in the third about half the Diamete 
the higheſt of all, are flat and ſquare, whid 
at ſuch a diſtance, delights the Eye mus 
better, than if it was otherwiſe. The il 


Floor or Story, namely, the loweſt of 
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de ſecond Ionic, the third Corinthian, and 
the fourth Roman or Compoſite. Scamoz2t 
n his Treatiſe of Antiquities, had the notion 
ommonly received about theſe Orders, tho”. 
'ferwards in his Work he affirm'd, that the 
hurt Story in the Coliſeum was of the Co- 
rinthian Order, juſt like the third. The 

truth is, the Capitals are Corinthian, and 


leres or curled Tufts, and two Rows of 
Mmooth Foliage, tho' the Corbils in the Freeze 
Ihews them of the Compoſite Order, as Serlio 
firms. By theſe Modilions, the whole up- 
per ornamented part appeared to Deſgodetæ, 
0 be but one only Corniſh, by which the 
xhole Building was crown et. 
| The Stakes or Piles which are ered, re- 
Pieſent Beams, which reſt on end in the 
Menlole or Corbils, ſeen all around and fence 
he Architrave, and paſſing by the Corniſn, 
he Ends of them ſupported the Awning 


overing enter d, and likewiſe from the Holes 
vhich correſpond in the Corniſh 3 mor in 
any other manner could they make uſe of 


n Book V, where he treats of the Theatre 
"ith the Beams ſtanding up, and likewiſe 
. „ with 


like thoſe of the third Order, with the four 


which covered the Spectators, of which ve 
Ihall ſpeak in its due place. That it was 
Io, we are certain from the Hollows in the 
orbils, in which the Poles that held up the 


nat great Covering. Exactly fo is it un- 
critood and repreſented by Daniel Barbaro, 


than this, I have cauſed to be added in n 


ballancing the Out-Jet or projection above. 


no more than two Rows of Arches of the 


are the only Arches that remain ? And finct 
none of the higher parts are preſerved, we 
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with that Zone or Bandage above the Comiſhy 
of which I have already ſpoke, and mora 


Draught thoſe kinds of Battlements 9 
Pinacles made like very {mall Pyramid 
with Balls upon them; which Ornaments i 
the Top have been ill left out in the De 
ſcriptions of others, ſince we ſee them ex 
actly ſo on all Medals: not only was thig 
grace ful in finiſhing, but neceſſary for the 
Security of the great Corniſh, and for counterd 


That the Amphitheatre of Capua was like. 
wiſe built on the Out- ſide with the ſame 
four Orders of Architecture, is commonly aſ. 
ſerted; but how can this be affirmed, ſince 


firſt and loweſt Stories are to be ſeen, and 


can ſcarcely be certain, that there has bee 
four Stories; and we have no Evidence tc 
the contrary, but that the Building might 
have been continued with the ſame Orde 
of Architecture upwards, like the Am 
phitheatres of Verona, Pola and Nimes 

| There is a Controverſy about the two Arches 
remaining at Capua, whether they are Doric 
as Hanfelici imagines, or Tuſcan, as the Canon 
Magochio thinks. According to the currcng 
Idea People have about the Orders, ſuch 4 
en, will appear odd; but in my ov" 
| 8 Opinio | 
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(pinion, tis a Matter of Indifference, even 
thoſe who are moſt skilled in the Art. 

The Arena, however, of Pola, was called 
NMoric by Serlio; by Palladio, Tuſcan. 
Maviler, a French Architect, calls that of 

Vine, Tuſcan, the others Doric. The 

Atlas of the Cities of France will have it 

Tuſcan below, Doric above: The Arch in 

the Cavii of Verona, was called Compoſite 

by Serlio, Corinthian by Daniel Barbaro. 

The firſt Story of the Coliſeo is ſaid to be 

Doric, however they don't make the Freeze 

« it plain and ſmooth : The third Floor or 

dry is Corinthian, but without Carving or 

Omament, except in the Capitals: The fourth 

5 Compoſite, but with Corinthian Capitals, 

and like thoſe of the third. The Pillars a- 

bore one another do not diminiſh in Di- 

menſion, according to Rule, but are all of a 

thicknels; and the Void of the Arches, the 

tarts, and Ornaments, and Meaſures, in the 
different Stories, have not that Diverſity of 
| Proportion which is believed to be eſſential 
to different Orders. Fontana, beſides the 
View of the Coliſeo, does not, as was ne- 
cellary, give the Parts in great, according 
to their Meaſures, or exactly delineated. 
The Reaſon he aſſigns is, becauſe ſuch Parts 
Put together, don't ſatisfy the Eye; having 
the Members enlarged according to their 
Diſtances ; but this, I own, was a great 
„ ? Sh - 


— — — Rr — —_—_ - 8 3 
. 


ridiculous to follow that Manner in makin 


when we know the Orders themſelves, we 
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Precept to Art. Some have remark'd, th, 
the Corinthian Capitals in the Coliſeum, were 

not delicately wrought , but methinks i 

would have been ridiculous to have cut the 

Foliage or Leaves finely at that height, ar 
in ſuch a Building; as it would be equally 


them ſmooth in a Hall. As for the Meaſureg 
or Proportions, and Parts, one would think. 


conſequently know all that is neceſſary: But 
it remains to be obſerv'd, whether the An- 
cients, in the Rules of the Proportions, and 
different Members of the Building | as now 
eſtabliſn'd by many in the Orders | held them 
as a perpetual and univerſal Law, or if, in 
the fame Orders, Meaſures, and Manners 
they differ d, according to the various Kinds 
of Buildings or the Judgement of the Architect 
or according to the different Circumſtancel 
of things. All which muſt be underſtood with 
Moderation and within certain Limitations: 
For ſee that Vitruvius, aſter having treated 
fully about the Pillars in Temples, when he 
comes to ſpeak of Theatres, he handles that 
Subject in a different manner, and ſays, tha 
the Proportions and Meaſures ought not te 
be the ſame in jacred Edifices, where the 
whole ought to breathe forth Gravity; but 
that Genteelneſs or Slenderneſs agrees well 
with Portico's and other ſuch Works. o 
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Ihe more does the Thought of thoſe two 


notable French Architects appear ridiculous 


to me, who made the Parallel between 
ancient and modern Architecture; and 


ſay, that as to the Tuſcan Order, we have 


nothing more left thereof in Antiquity, by 
| which we may know it, but Trajan's Pillar: 
o which they would have us have recourſe, 


Pola, as Palladio has done. But, allowing 


account of the Flutings which it has at the 
nd different from all the others, that no Ar- 


from it. By ſuch kinds of Ideas, tis no 
wonder that the learned + Tranſlator of i- 


ins thought it out of all Proportion. 
p Ol the common Tuſcan Pillar we read in 
np, that its Diameter at the Baſe is the 


lth, but perhaps the Copyiſts took away 
an! from the Doric, and added it to the 
Z:: 1 5 
Harduin in this Paſſage cites Vitruvius 
ſor confirming it, and where, ſpeaking of 
© Tuſcan Order, he ſeems to ſay the ſame ; 


* Eccard and Chambra - 1 7 j. 5. 87. 
* Perault. J. 4. 7. 4 5 Lib.36, 4 f 


1. 1 
„ but 


ind not to the Amphitheatres of Verona and 


that the ſaid Pillar is of any Order at all, and 
| Tuſcan, |* Fabretti aſſerts it to be Doric on 


Top] yet it is a Work ſo very extraordinary 


zament or Rule in the Art can be drawn 


ſeventh part of its Height, the Doric the 
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but in that place he does not treat of it in | 
general. With regard to the Doric, in 
another place he gives us to underſtand 
that in the 7 beginning it conſiſted of fix Dia. 
meters, but that at laſt they fix'd it to feyen 
However Ruſconi, who ſeems to me to hay: 
_ underſtood Jitruuius perfectly well, and by 
the few Words he uſes, and the Figures 
he to nicely adapts, makes others under- 
ſtand him too, ſays, ſpeaking of his Prin- 
ciples, that leaving, for greater Beauty, the 
more confined kinds of Models, they made 
the Height of the Doric Pillars of ſeven Dia 
meters. But the Marquiſs Giovanni Polen 
can afford us other Reflections on this Head 
worthy of him, whole Friendſhip I ſincerel 
prize; and if my Entreaties can prevail 
perſuade him to undertake the Publicatic 
or a new Edition of Vitruuius, from wh 
he has collected already, he will plain 
evince, that that Author has not as yet bd 
wholly ſhewn to the world in a true Light. 
But in proceeding to the firſt Round 
Encloſure of our Arena, you may obſe 
here in the fifth Plate, the Front and 9 
of that part ſtill ſubſiſting, which cannol 
ſeen to advantage on the ſpot, becauſe of 
Narrowneſs of the Street in that part. 
whole here is taken by Menſuration, and 
very much Exactneſs; and in this Prin 
Profile is alſo ſeen. A flip of Memory i 
Lib. 4. c. 7. Poſteri vero, exc. . ' 
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Deſgodet x aſſert, that there were fix Arches 
fill remaining of our Amphitheatre. As to 
that which is wanting at the Top, the Form 
thereof can be conceived very well from a 
printed View of the Coliſeum; and tis cer- 
tain, that a Row of large Windows were 
placed in the higher part of Amphi- 
theatres. 'That of Rome was built of Tra- 
| vertine Stone, as well in the Circuit or ex- * 
terior Round, as in all the Pilaſters, Arches, 
| Gates, Steps, and interior Stairs. Traver- 
tizeis a hard Marble, dug up in our Country, 
partly red and white, of the Quarry of Gre- 
dana, as moſt People believe; which Quarry 
lies about ſeven Miles from the City. The 
| Work is ruſtic, but magnificent, and it muſt 
baye been more laborious to have plained 
and poliſhed the Stones here of our Amphi- 
theatre, than the Travertine of Rome. The 
Order of all the three Stories is Tſcan, tho 
lome have aſſerted, that it may be ſeen con- 
lifting of three different Orders. The more 
iniſhed part, namely, the upper Ornaments of 
the third Story, and the Capitals and Corniſhes 
ol the other two, are of white Marble; the reſt 
regularly made of red, which doubtleſs muſt 
bare afforded a moſt entertaining and ſym- 
metrical Proſpect to the Eye; the inner Stairs 
nd the Steps alſo, may be ſeen, by what 
mains, to have been of red Marble. The 
ones made ufe of were very large, ſince 
ery one of them extends through the whole 

| P 2 Breadth 


been of opinion, that the Architect ſhewed | 
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Breadth under the Pilaſters, fo as to front 
both ways; not diſpoſed regularly, but 
placed without equality, or the one corre. 
ſponding to the other; all which we have 
exactly repreſented in the Drawing. For 

this Reaſon ſome Strangers, perhaps, have 


but little *skill therein, imagining that Archi- 
tecture itſelf conſiſted chiefly in this. The 
Ruſticity of the Work, together with the Pro. 
tuberances of the Tuſcan Order, ſeen in ſuch 
a Pile, and of ſuch Materials, ſeems to con- 
tribute towards Grandeur and Strength. The] 
ancient Manner of not ſmoothing the whole | 
Surface of the Stones of the inner Sides, 
which ought to join, is here obſervable 
for they left a wide Border only ſmoothedf 
the middle part under it was rough, and not 
ſo high as the Edges ; and this either to fav 
Labour, or becaule it could not be fo caly 
to make them join exactly, if they weng 
pieced together neatly throughout the who; 
Space; which, however, is not {een in every 
Point of View. By this Mark, fſometim 
the Stones of ancient Edifices made ule ( 
in modern Buildings, may be diſtinguiſhe 
and thereby ſome formerly belonging to i 
Amphitheatre are allo known: Among 
many others, which, in the Time of the d 
ligers, were uſed in the Foundation ol | 
Wall which ſurrounds the Captain's Gard 
thoſe of them above ground are Eyiden 


* Diar. It. c. 28. Architectum non ſingularis preti fuiſh 
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that a great number of others have been laid 
in the Foundation of the foreſaid Wall. 
In all this Circuit, and likewiſe in the in- 
terior Parts which are of Marble, we never 
find Lime or Mortar made uſe of, but the 
Stones placed one above another without any 
kind of Cement, and yet are pieced together 


in a very nice manner, claſped at the Top 


of the Arches with Pivots or Nails, and in 
the upright Parts, with Keys of Iron or Stones 
left projecting out in what was already built, : 


the better to join them. Such was the antique 


Way of Building, and how yery ancient, is 
clearly ſhewn in a Paſſage of * Thucydides, 


who, in deſcribing bulky Walls built round 
about the Pireus by the Advice of The- 
miſtocles, affirms, that there neither was 


and nor Lime made uſe of in them, but 
large Stones linked together, and cut ſquare; 
the exterior ones were claſped together with 


Iron and Lead. In this manner, I think, 


ought his Words to be underſtood. There 
are many Paſſages in the Greek Writers 


which confirm this Method in Building : 


Hence, as Fontana aſſerts, that the demo- 
lihing the Coliſeum, by reaſon of the Conca- 
tenation of the Stones and Iron Bracers, 
became a tough piece of Work to s thoſe 
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By this our Author means the Family of Parma, who, 


in order to | build the Palace fene, dendliſhed rt 7 the 


Coliſeum. 
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who, in not a very remote Age from this, 


made ule of in the outer Stones, as we haye 

ſeen in the Greek Hiſtorian juſt now quoted, | 
and confirms * Vitruviuss Method, who 

Buildings ſhould be linked together wit 


= in the ancient Fabricks, the many Holes 
ſeen in the Coliſeum, happened to be made | 


diculous things have been ſaid, particularly 


the Barbarians, or ſerved to have Stakes | 
or Poles placed in them for ſupporting Tents } 


| Srareſius wrote a Treatiſe about them, re- 


the Reaſons why ſuch Hollows appear. | 
But we may believe it for certain, that | 


effect, Scamozzi, in his Book of the Anti- 


_ Coliteum, were either taken away or at- 


middle Ages, Mettal was more ſcarce and 
dcarer than at other times; 5 and . che 


diſrobed or demoliſhed part of it. Such 
Ligatures or Cramps of Metal were only 


preſcribed, that the Stones in the Fron of 


Lead and Cramps of Iron. From this uſage 


in proceſs of Time, of which ſo many ri- 


that they either were done by the Hands of | 


at their publick Fairs. T he Learned Biſhop 
conciling fix different Opinions concerning 
nothing occaſioned ſuch Holes, but Peo- 
ples Greedineſs to take away the Metal 


which linked the Stones to one another. In 


quities of Rome, aſſures us, that he knew that 
the Cramps of Metal in every part of the 


tempted to be ſtolen. But perhaps in the 
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abandoning that part of the City where the 1 
Colifeum ſtood, made it become the Reſort | 
of Drovers and Shepherds, who from Po- — 
yerty and Idleneſs may have been induced | | | 
to do ſuch things. But I ſuſpect ſuch mi- | 
ſerable Theft as this, was already begun even bo 
in the time of King Theodoric, and the Re- = 
proof he gave thole who ** robbed Lead and 1 
Metal from the Walls of Buildings, may In! 
have alluded to this. In the Arch of $:/a 1 
the very ſame kind of Holes are ſeen, as 
may be obſerved in the Print I have given 
of it in my Hiiſtoria Diplomatica, and of 
ne Acts, where I have cauſed ſuch Holes 
o be repreſented as they are. When 1 was 
en the ſpot, being asked what was the 
meaning of them, as a proof of what 
[ have ſaid, I made them oblerve, how they 
we always found above the joinings of the 
ones, and not ſeen beyond a certain Height 3 
dd becauſe every one there ſeemed diffident in 
„at Particular, I immediately ſent for Chiſſols, 


al ad having cauſed ſuch another Hole to be 
n made in a place of the Building till then 
tle | 


untouched, the Keys or Cramps of Metal 
appeared very ſoon, which I carried away 
vith me, and keep among my Collection of 
Antiquities. Beſides, that the Iron might 


. claſp the better, and be kept free from Ruſt, 
* we find it wrap'd over with Lead, by wht 


the aboye-mentioned Paſlages of Thucydides : 
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and Vitruvius appear true and are confirmed, 
Cioan Battiſta Alberti faid, he had obſeryeg 
in ancient Edifices, that Iron ſpoils and 
laſts a ſhort time; and ſo it does, but they 
Preſerved it by the Method Juſt now men. 
_ tioned. The Effect of ſuch a Concatenation 
is wonderfully well perceived in one of the 
Wings of our Amphitheatre, which ſhall very 
| ſoon be conſidered; for there we fee the Stones 
aloſt almoſt entirely detached from the o- 
thers, and hanging without the Appearance | 
of any thing ſupporting them: 1o likewiſe 
one of the upper Pilaſters is become very 
crooked, and removed in ſuch a manner from | 
the reſt, as to appear ready to fall on thoſe } 
who look at it; ; yet ſuch an Appearance has | 
it made for ſeveral Ages, tho every thing is 
kept in its place without falling. 
I! here is one very conſiderable Difference to 
be obſeryed in the Profile of the outer Walls of 
the Roman Amphitheatre and that of Verona, 
1 namely, that in the firſt, the Diminution ob. 
ſerved in the Thickneſs of the Wall through- 
out ery Story, inclines towards the Inſide, 
 tho' the Wall itſelf is almoſt perpendicular: 
| whereas, on the other hand, in that of Verona. 
the Wall always diminiſhes on the Inſide, 
and retires and is leſſened but little on the 
exteriour Surface. Serlio ſaid, that the d 
miniſhing towards the Inſide, as ; that of Rom 
does, gives greater Strength to the Building 
and the Effect thereof ſeems indeed to conf 
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his Aſſertion, ſince ſo great a Part remains 
of the external Surface in the Roman Am- 
hitheatre, and ſo little in that of Verona. 
Nevertheleſs, the Circuit or outer Round of 
that of Pola, which likewiſe diminiſhes on 
the Inſide, is entirely preſerv'd, and we ſee 
by the one and the other, that the contrary 
Method was uſed by the Ancients, and car- 
les along With it the Advantage of admit- 
ing more Space in the higher Parts: The 
effect of which is firſt known in the Roof 
which covers our firſt Portico; fince the Wall 
thereof is placed wholly on the 'Thickneſs 
of the lower Pilaſters, which becomes leſs 
| in the ſecond Story; and we fee the ſame 
lo at the Foot of the other Roof above; 
ſince this likewile is laid on that Part which 
c 


„„ 
De 2 Circuit of the Arena. 


HE Arches of the Arena, or the En- 
L tries around it, were in Number 
*venty two; thoſe of the Coliſeum Fighty, 
by which, and at the ſame time from the 
Mealures of the great Pilaſters, and the Wide- 
nels of the Apertures, we find, that ours of 
Verona is not ſo very much leſs than it, as 
lome imagine, tho' the wanting of the ex- 
Or nr nm moe 
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ternal Circuit, and ſuperb Front in ours 
makes it appear ſmall, in compariſon of tha 
of Rome. The Arches of the Amphitheatre, 
if it was one] at Nimes, are only ſixty i 
Number, as we find in the French Atlas 
already mentioned. The Arches in that gt 
Capua are laid to have been eighty, but thoſe] 
who pretend to have lurvey'd it on the ſhot, 
aſſure us, that there could not have been ſg 
many, and that it is very difficult at preſent 
to determine the preciſe number of them 
and very ealy to make miſtakes therein | 
They affirm the {ame about this, as they doll 
in making the Plan of it, with two exteriorf 
Portico's, the one near the other, that thel 
Builders firſt had a view to make it cxattly 
| like that of Rowe; but I ſhall not be f 4 
bold as to decide this matter. N 
Every Arch has its Number engraven upon a 

it, as 1s ſeen in the Print; a Circumſtance 
never obſery'd before by thoſe who have 
wrote about the Amphitheatre of Rome 
and indeed very ill omitted, ſince ſuch Num- 
bers ſerve to regulate the coming in and going 
out of a vaſt multitude of People, in a ver) 
ſhort ſpace of Time, without being croude 
or occaſioning the leaſt confuſion ; the Inhabid 
tants of different Diſtricts being ſo divided 
and ranged, as to have the particular Gai 
aſſigned them where they were to entc 
Ihe like was practiſed even in the Circußg 
alter the People were divided into thit ll 
cine I 
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with the Mark of the Lift they contain'd : 


ſhoſe of the Roman Amphitheatre, which has 
thirty one of them remaining, namely, from 


XIII, to LMI, are without any other Or- 


ment, between the Architrave and the 
uch. roof, or Face of the Arch; for which 
Klon 1 have ſhewn them ſo in my Draught. 


0 the Stones marked with this Number, 


* above the Arches of our Amphi- 
thatre, but now for the moſt part deſtroy 'd, 
oe of them is ſtill ſeen in the middle Pile. 
dl the Bridge delle Navi; another in the 
Gate delle Carogzgé of Signor Bertoldo Pel- 
lent, where for ſeyeral Ages it has ſerved 


tor Poſts. 


There remains a part of the Rows of the 
lower Pillars, under ground, as the Drawing 
lens, the Reaſon of this is not, as * Lipſius 
ige | tho” the Truth is, he appears to have 
been but ill inſtructed in Architectonic Mat- 
ten) when he writes, that the Earth giving 
ay, ſuch great piles of Building funk with 


heir yaſt Weight downwards, in the man- 


er we ſee them : whereas every one knows, 
at if any kind of Building does not reſt 
m and folid where they poo” it at tuft, . 


„ d. Hal, 15 1. Liv. I. 2. 
A mph, cap. 7. 44 dent terra + cedente 
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(ria g, and every one their Places allotted 
tem by Tarquin, as we read in * Halicar- 
wſſeits and Liuy. Theſe above- mentioned 
Numbers are engraven on the Architraves, 


half a Foot high, which comes out near: 


___ front is ſomething leſs than an Inch, in u 
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or if the Foundation ſhould give way, they 
muſt of courſe be disjointed, and immedi. 
ately fall to the ground. So that all thi;! 
proceeds from the Ground being raiſe 
round about it, according to that fatal Di. 
order which happens frequently in Citis] 
When they don't take precautions againſt it 
and this by reaſon of Rubbage fallen down, 
or brought into them. But notwithſtanding 
this, we may, if we pleaſe, at preſent havel 
the pleaſure to ſee one of the great Pilaitergl 
of our Amphitheatre uncoyered as low ag 
its Bottom, the Earth having been removed 
on purpoſe, which gives us likewiſe a View 
of the interior Flooring of the Portico. 
Theſe Pilaſters from the Floor to the Im4 
poſt, are ten Feet ten Inches in Height; af 
the Bottom they have a Payement aboy 


much more further than the remaining Part 
and ſervesas a Baſement. 'The Capital | 

| was the Impoſt of the Arch called, becaul 
it goes all round] is one Foot eight Incl 

| high, and the Projection eight Inches. II 
Front of the Pilaſters ſix Feet three Inche 
of which Meaſure the Side encreaſes ſom 
thing more than half a Foot. The Count 


fore Part; ſo in proportion it is in the olg 

interior Parts: all of them being made to 
tire or contract in proportion, as they 
towards the Point. The Counter-pilat 
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or the flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it 
to the Top, and dividing the Capital of the 
pilaſter, helps to ſupport the Architrave; 

its Breadth is two Feet eight Inches, Height 
nineteen Foot, of Projection ſomething leſs 
than an Inch, and a Foot and a half in the 
Capital; and as there are no Pillars in this 
Building, IT have made no Model, but 
uſed the ſame Meaſure of Feet and Inches. 
In the Roman Amphitheatre, the lower Pi- 


laſters have ſix Feet eight Inches of Front, 


and in the Middle of them, in place of our 


Counter-pilaſter, a half Doric Pillar, which 
projects two Feet eight Inches. The Breadth 


| of the Voids in the Arches is thirteen Feet. 
Fintana gives us no other Meaſures which 
| make for our purpoſe, but theſe ; ſo that we 


ſhall eaſily make diſpatch. 
The Breadth of the empty Spaces of our 
Arches, namely, of the four Entries which 
remain, is eleven Feet eight Inches, tho not 
ſo in every Place, as ſhall be mentioned 
ellewhere : The Height of the Arch from 
the Payement to the Top, is eighteen Feet. 
As thoſe Voids ſerved in place of ſo many 
Gates, ſo except on the occaſion of perform- 
ing the Shews, they were kept ſhut; 
and therefore on the Sides of the pilaſters 
near the Front as we ſee here by the Draught 
ol the Section] the Cavities appear to be from 
the Ground to the Capital, almoſt a Foot 
wide, in which the Grates or Gates were 
Fd 
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open, but on folemn Days were taken away 


pitals of the plain Pillars, is 2 Feet high: | 
next follows the Freeze, higher 2 Inche, | 


_ unpoliſhed, from two Faſciæ, if we may call 
them ſo; the lowermoſt with its Prominence, 


niſh is ornamented, and is 1 Foot 8 Inches 
high, having as much more of Projection. 


laſters riſe 12 Feet 2 Inches; next are their 
Capitals, in height 1 Foot 8 Inches: at the 
foot of them is a Laſtra in coſta, or flatten d 
Stone, ſet edgeways, not ruſtic but ſmooth, 
3 Feet 6 Inches high, and 8 Inches thick; 
which, by its projecting out two ways, and 
by the smoothing and Impreſſion made on 
the Ground, we know it has been continued 
all around, and ſerved as a Parapet and 
Fience to thoſe who may have walked in the 
Paſſage or Covered Way of that Story. The 
Front or Breadth of the Pilaſters is 5 Feet 

6 Inches, their Side is as much; the plat 
Pillar which they have in the middle i is 2 
Feet 10 Inches broad, and projects 6 Inches, 
high above the Laftre in Coſta 21 Feet; 
Inches, its Capital 1 Foot 8 Inches, the Pi- 
laſtrata or Range of PANGEA. which r 


placed; by which it appears they did ng; | 


all together. The Architrave above the (a. 
'The one and the other are formed plain and! 
the other goes inward. However, the Cor- | 


Proceeding to the ſecond Floor, firſt of all 
there is a Faſcia which furrounds it, in height 
one Foot three Inches ; ; above which the Pie ö 


tate VL. 
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me Arch, beſides the Laſtra, are; Feet 6 
Inches, high 8 Feet 8 Inches, broad 1 Foot 
Inches; the Projection of the Impoſt half 
Foot, the Height of the Arch 20 Feet 2 
Inches, Breadth of the Void between the 
E arches 12 Feet 3 Inches, tho' not all of them 
like, The Thickneſs of the Vault or Roof 
below, and the Flooring above, of which 
Je ſee the Marks in the Pilaſters, amounted 
about 2 Feet 2 Inches. The Architrave of 
this Story is 1 Foot 7 Inches high, the Freeze 
Foot 9 Inches, the Corniſh 1 Foot 4 Inches, 
and are of the ſame Form with thole aforeſaid. _ 
In the third Story, the three Faſciæ or 
Bindings, which ſerve as a Parapet, are 5 
Feethigh, the Front of the Pilaſters in breadth 
s Feet 8, the Side 2 Feet; the Arch 12 Feet 
$ Inches high, the Pilaſtrata in height 8 Feet, 
the Impoſt 1 Foot 2, the plain Pillars, per- 
pendicular above the others, are 4 Feet 4 
broad; but we muſt remark, that they looſe 
themſelves from the Capitals of the Pilaſters 
upward, the whole Wall remaining equal; 
which cannot be ſeen by thoſe which ſtand _ 
below, as much on account of the Diſtance, 
as becauſe of the Capital, 1 Foot 9 Inches; 
which, notwithſtanding what is above, the 
breadth' of the Void is 9 Feet 6 Inches; the 
Arch in Front, as made a * Gaſcio, with 
Apertures, ſo very well proportioned, Semi- 
circles ſo well turned, Stones hollowed in 
* N.B. Guſcio ſigniſſes the Encarpion of Vitruvius, and is an 
%rament of the Capital of the Ionic Order. 5 6 
o 


which meaſures four Foot ſix Inches in al, | 
Put more ol this 1 in the next Chapter. 


5 tals on which they reſt, deſerve our particu 
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ſo maſterly a Manner, and with ſuch a &. 
lightful Harmony of Ornaments, and ſo well 
diſpos'd to the Eye, that whoeyer fee, | i 
at a reaſonable Diſtance, and as high s 
is poſſible, cannot fatiate themſelves ih 
— > beholding its Beauty. Of this there j;1 
View in Plate VI. where the upper oma. 
mented part of this Story is alſo exhibied, 


8 H A P. W. 
The upper Ornaments of the Tuſcan 


Order, never before taken lic 


q of by Architefts. 

0 T O arrive at a true and perfect Know: 
| ledge of the ArchiteQonic Parts pre 
ſeryed in the external Circuit of the Amphithes 
atre, there remains nothing but to obſerve it in 
great, with all the Meaſures of its different 
Members, together with their Abaci or Dyeo 
the Capital, Fillets, and Gulæ, all which at 

repreſented in the 774 Plate. But the uppe 
Ornaments of the third Story, with the Cap 


| regard, ſince we may make thereby a new an 
important Diſcovery, for ſupplying the plac 
ofa Ceiling, if we may ſo call it, which i ſill 
7 in Building. When! in the Age 140] 
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the Study of the Arts and Sciences began to 
give in Italy; an Elegancy likewiſe in 


Architecture, aſter the ancient Taſte, was at 
the fame time advancing, and gaining ground 
by the pains People took to examine the 
Roman Buildings minutely. The chief Maſters 
in Architecture having, for the publick good, 
collected from them, and at different Times 


publiſhed the Rules laid down in the Orders, 


Omaments of the Ancients ; there having 


rellus; the Jonic, from the Temple of For- 


he Triumphal Arch of Titus; and the whole, 
The Tuſcan Order only, was that wherein 


o ancient Edifice found in Rome, whereon the 


withſtanding all this, tis my Opinion 


me of their chief Cares was to obſerve the 


been ſeveral Edifices which had preſeryed 
hem, and from which they could be learnt. 
The Doric they chiefly came acquainted 
th, by examining the Theatre of Mar- 


ng Virilis; the Corinthian, from the 
Pantheon of Agrippa; the Compoſite, from 1 


tom Remains here and there to be ſeen. 
hey were left in the dark, there having been 


maments thereof were preſerved: For this 
Neaſon ſome have believed, that as it was 
nore maſſy than the others, it muſt therefore 
aye been entirely rough and deprived f 
very Beauty in the Art; moſt People afftirm- 
g that the Architraves of the Tuſcan were 
| Wood, as if it had been impoſſible for any 
ble Fabrick to be made in that Order. 


that 
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that this Order ought to be inveſtigated 
with more Care than the others; not only; 
as it is peculiarly and natively our ow, 
and of Italy, but the very firſt and my 
ancient of any. The Compoſite, the lf 
Order of all, was likewiſe Italian; ſo that 
of the five, Greece invented three, Ita 
two: of theſe laſt, one 1s the ſtrongeſt ol any 
the other the molt ornamented ; the firf 
paved the way for the others, the laſt pulf 
a Boundary to the Art. Beſides, the Tuſca 
deſerved to be more ſtudied than the cher 
becauſe therein is comprehended more thai 
is commonly believed, nor did it conſilt q 
one Manner only. I learn from Yitruviul 
where he makes mention of the differed 
kinds of the Tuſcan, that there were ſo 
who tranſpoſed the Diſpoſitions of the Tu/r4 
Pillars into the Ionic and Corinthian: how 
ever, he did not reckon the Tuſcan amol 
the three Greek Orders, nor the Compoj 
either; nor in treating of the other Pillaſ 
does he ſpeak of the Tuſcan: he rather {pol 
of the Tuſcan Uſage, with regard to 
' Diſtribution of their Temples, which as 
the Symmetry of the ornamented Parts, 
may here conclude that they were vario 
compoſed. 
Leon Battiſta Alberti the Florentine, 
was the firſt after the Ages of the Anci 
that publiſhed a full and learned Tres 
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bout Architecture, in his ſeventh Book de- 
ſeribes the Ornaments of the other four Or- 
ters, but ſpoke nothing about the Tuſcan; 
and indeed, did not reckon it among the 


riding it into Chapters, i in the Argument pre- 
fied to the eighth Chapter of the ſeventh 


ke vulgar Verſion has it, that 75 'Tatcans 
utted into their Capitals all the Orna- 
wits they could find. The Latin ſays, 
x the Iralians did the like; by this he 
jezns the Capital of the Compoſite or Roman 
er. Some other Writers have bred a 
miuſon therein, particularly /a/ar;, who 


2 ound out by the Tuſcans, and calls the 
ns by the Name of the Ru/t;ck Order. 
erery thing fully, but did not enter upon 


© upper ornamented Parts of the Tuſcan, 


ming it. Baſtian Serlio, however, gave 
its Pon, tho the whole was the product 


Orders. Nor is there any Miſtake made 1 in 
the T ranſlation of his Book, which, by di- 


Book lays, that there he treats of the Capi- 
al of the Tuſcan; tho' afterwards, when 
he ſpeaks of the Compoſe fe, the Arguments 

made uſe of there are not in the original 
Latin of the Author, printed after his death 
at Florence, in the Year 1485; where, on 

the other hand, in the foregoing Chapter, 


„ that the FOMAan Or Com; ite Odo 


Datel Barbaro, in his noble Tranſlation 
d Illaſtration of Vitruuius, treated almoſt 


Author having mentioned nothing con- 


Q.z on 


aà Diſciple of Serlio, being called into Fran 


beyond the Alps : In illuſtrating Vitruvii 


Baroggi from Vignola, confeſſed candidly, 


Imagination, becauſe he ſays, he had not 
Form a Rule in that, as he could in the 


mong the Ancients, of the upper ornamented 


he ſays, not regard their Inventions. And 


done; for in the third Story thereof it us 
be ſeen intirely well preſerved, and elegant 
executed. In reading Andrea Palladio's ff 


Book, where he ſays he took the Coul 
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of his own Invention and Fancy; nor, indeed 
had he great Succeſs therein. *Philangy, 


by Francis I. carried Architecture with hin 


he endeavoured likewiſe to ſhew all the 
Parts of the Tuſcan Order, but took it nei. 
ther from his Author, nor had the Autho- 
rity of any ancient Edifice to ſupport it. 


that in this part he had made uſe of his own 


found any of the Tuſcan Ornaments among 
the Antiquities of Rome, by which he could) 


other four Orders. For which Reaſon 
+ Chambray in his Book ſays, that ſince 
Architects could not find any Example at 


part of the Tuſcan Order, he does therefore 


yet forall this, it is certain, that thoſe Matte 
might eaſily have tupplied that Want, and 
have been able with good ground, to han 
ſhewn what the true Ornaments of the Tu 
can were, if they had but conſidered 0 
Arena more accurately, than what they hat 
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terpoiſe of the Architraves, Freeze and T. 

can Corniſh, from the Arena of Verona; I 

immediately thought that he alone had hit 
the Mark : but obſerving that after this he 
news an Architrave without Members, a 
Freeze without poliſhing, a Corniſh with o- 
ther Parts, and the Whole with various Mea- 
ſures: I then perceived that he too, becauſe 
of the Narrownels of the Street where the 
Building ſtands, neglected, as well as the 
others, to obſer ve the uppermoſt Story, which 
alone deſerved moſt to have been confider'd ; 
ſo that he govern'd himſelf entirely, by only 
remarking the two Stories below, and even 
thoſe he perhaps mixed with what he had ſeen 
in other Buildings, from which, he ſays, he 
had likewiſe taken it. §camogi, who la- 
bour d on the Tuſcan Order, according to his 
own Fancy, pretended he had taken the 
whole from the Remains of ancient Buildings; 

but in our Amphitheatre he might have ſeen 
t entire and well executed, and ſo might 
have learned thereby not to have put the 
eads of his Beams in his Freeze. 
But leaving the two lower Stories where 


Q . 


he Architraves and Freeze are formed by 
wo ruſtic Faſt iæ, as the reſt are, we may 
uſt obſerye, that the Capital, by which the 
igheſt Architrave is ſupported, contains 
wice as many parts as the others, with a 


ounding and ſtrait Gula between two Re- 
erſes. 
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The Architrave is next divided into {or 
Parts, two Stories, a Reverle, Cula, and a Li 
We may lee a Piece of this when we look 
near, in the Lower called det} Orgoglio, d 
the old Caſtle, contiguous to the Arch 4 
Gauii, where the largeſt Stones there, wer 
almot all taken from the outer Circuit of 


1 


the Amphitheatre. The Freeze is ſimple, 
but mooth and poliſhed ; and from this Ot- 
er it would icem, that ine Doric of the 
Col. eum has been taken. Next follows the 
Corniſh, conſiſting likewiſe of a double num- 
ber of Members more than what are in the! 
others, extremely well diſpoſed, with a Water 
ſpout, as ppears by the Draught. This is the 
Manner in which the Oraaments of the Tuſcan 
Order were divided, and very different jrom 
thoſe of the other Orders, tho' more lolid 
noble, and ſymmetrical. Some, I doubt not, 
will however not aliow theie upper Om 
ments to be any thing elſe but Doric; and 
if o, the pretended diſcovery of the 7 ſcat 
Order would fall to the ground. But who 
ever obſerves the two Stories below, vii 
be of a different Opinion; for from them vi 
may very ſafely conclude, that the upp 
Stories can be nothing elſe but Tuſcau, find 
the Stories of any Building muſt either 
all of different Orders, or of one Kind on 
In the Coliſeum, tis true, every one ol the 
are different, and in the JSe7ti20nzo or ley 
Zones of Severus, they are all in, 
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Maviler, a Modern, and a French Man, in 
his Courſe of Architecture, or rather Tranſla- 
tion and Commentary on Vignola, affirms, there 0 
; no ancient Monument, in which the regu- 
lar Tuſcan Order can be found, and that the 
Amphitheatres of Verona, Pola, and Nimes, 
re too ruſtic to ſerve for a Rule to the 7 
can, ſo as to give it a place among the other 
Orders. Blondel, another French-man, on 
the contrary, Who has wrote a Courſe of Ar- 
chitecture on Vitruvius, Palladio, Vignola, 
and Scamorio, called our three Orders of Pi- 
lafters Doric. So that tho' they were ruſtick, 
they appear'd to him to be more than Tuſcan, 
may ſay ſo, and more ornamented than 
what they are. But I cannot well under- 
nd, how any Mortal, eſpecially an Ar- 
chitect, can | from unpoliſhed Stones, grown 
bon and rough with age | judge any piece 
ol Architecture to be bad; on the contrary, 
t would be better, if he had imagined that 
ſich a majeſtick, regular, and ſymmetrical 
Edifice ought to be reckoned among thoſe 
not made by chance, but conceived accord- 
ing to ſome kind of Order or another: ſo 
that T think, all that Dabiler would ſay, 
b that Amphitheatres have no Order of Ar- 


chitecture in them at all. Beſides, this Gen- 


tleman condemns the making Bugne, as We 
call them; namely, round Knobs, Protu- 
berances or Bog ge, according to the Tuſcan 
Way of expreſſing it] in the Stones of the 
% Pilaſters, 


that this is a Building, the whole exterior Part of | 


5 abſtracting from the two lower Stories, 


. ſtood, and beſides their Capitals and Cor- 
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Pilaſters, which he ſays breed confuſion, 
and makes it loſe his Form. Hence he greatly | 
_ condemns the Architecture of the Amphi. 
theatre of Verona, where he would haye 
theſe Bozze or Knobs, to be only placed 

in the Body of the Building, not in the Pi. 
laſters; but if ſo, I think it would produce 
a ſhocking Diſagreement to the Eye, and the 
whole loſe a great deal of its Grandeur. But the 
marvellous Man did not think fit to obſerye, | 


which conſiſts only of Pilaſters and Arches, | 
What regards the Form of the Order being 
Joſt by ſuch a Ruſticity in the Work, as ap- 
peard likewiſe to Chambray; theſe able 

Men might eaſily have known their Error, 


which likewiſe are regular and well under- | 


niſhes, which are ſurely not en boſſage | they 
had lifted their Eyes up to the Top of the 
Ala or Flat, were they would have {cen 

the upper ornamented Part ſo elegant, and 

well conducted, that any who ſhould de- 
dlare he did not reliſh it, muſt have himſelf 
a very dull Taſte in ſuch Things. And tho 
the Narrowneſs of the Street on that ſide 
of the Amphitheatre, does in a great 
meaſure deprive People of the Pleaſure of 
viewing it to advantage; that does not how- 
ever hinder Strangers, who are Lovers of 10 
fine an Art, to be conducted to a 1 
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lich Window, tho of a mean Houſe, a 
irtle diſtant from it: for there the fine Arches 
of the third Story, with all the higher 
Omaments, furniſh him with an agreeable 
vier; the whole conſiſting of elegans. and 
perfect Architecture. : 

Deſgodetz, who named no particular Or- 
& as ſubſiſting in this Fabrick, in his laſt 
Pate, ſhews the Profile in large, of all the 
Parts Which we have been hitherto deſcri- 
bing; and in ſome of them he corrected Ser- 5 
hy, whoſe Miſtakes perhaps, in ſome of the 
Members, are owing to the Engraver, in re- 
preſenting Things wrong. I am aſtoniſhed 
that neither the one nor the other ſhould ſo 
much as reflect, that here they had the 
me Compoſition of the Tuſcan Order: But 
ite Care and Induſtry of Deſgodetæ was 
here not ſufficient, in endeavouring to repre- 
ent the Truth fully. The Impoſt in the 
ft Order is right, as is likewiſe the Capi- 
ul of the Counter-pilaſters, or plain Pillars, 
which he calls Pilaſters ; but that wherein 
he tails, is in placing a kind of Baſement under 
the Freeze, which is not in the Building it 
fell nor indeed has eyer been there. 
There isa ſmall Difference in the Meaſure 
ff the Members or Parts of the Corniſh : in 
he higher Order, the Impoſt of the Arch 
as not that Story below, nor that Diſpoſi- 
on of the Meaſures, the two higher Gul 
eing almoſt equal. The Architraye like- 

viſe, 
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wile, does not occaſion the Faſciæ to be 6; 
narrow, which would take away from i: 
Gracefulneſs; nor does it caule the reyer(; 
Gulæ to appear exceedingly narrow, which 
would have a mighty bad Effect too, bu 
has all the three Members or Parts very ne; 
equal. The Corniſh, according toDeſuodets,] 
has a different Proportion of the Members 
as may be obſerved by comparing it with 
the other, and not very well correſponding 
with the ancient Manner; nor is there any 
thing like a Drain for Water to be ſeen. 
The fourth Story might perhaps be mor 
ornamented, was lomething added to the 
Freeze. Two large pieces of the Fabric] 
Which appear to have been parts of the great 
Windows, are ſtill to be ſeen near the Am4 
phitheatre ; one of which has been made ni 
of in building up a modern Wall under the 
Gallery in the middle; the other that ood 
above, lies in the Porch of the ſecond Story 
'The Height whereon the ſecond, which is val 
ly great, "had lodg'd, ſhews that it had falle 
from the higheſt part of all; in theſe we ſe 
that the great Windows had a Border run 
them, which is not in the Amphitheatre 
Rome, and that the Traverſe above was ſom 
thing like an Arch. But further, a Piece“ 
an ancient Architraye had lain for a long tiit 
a few Paces from the Amphitheatre, whi 
at preſent I order'd to be brought within tt 


Balding ; ; and digging in the Situation of i 
extern 
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were found, which fit ſuch an Architrave 
extremely well. The Order in theſe is Com- 


ſite, and the Parts and Workmanſhip in- 


not imagine that they are Remains of the 


therefore much more inclinable to believe, 
that thoſe parts belong'd to the Veſtibule of 


in its due place. 


HAFEN 


are fabulous. 


as. 4 


j3 Efore ] leave treating about the outer 


he Beauty of the thing, it was enough to 


ſo 


external Circuit, two Fragments of the Corniſh 


tirely like that of Titns's Arch. We can- | 


Top of the Building; firft, becauſe, as we 
haye ſaid a little before, the two lower Stories 
ew of what Order even the upper ones have 
been. Secondly, becauſe ſuch Carvings 
would not have been ſuitable to ſo vaſt a 
Height, nor have agreed with the reſt. I'm 


tie principal Gate, in which Situation they 
vere alſo dug up; of which we ſhall ſpeak 


Dat the Statues mention d byLigono 


{) Circuit, I find it convenient to ſpeak 
ol the Statues, aſſerted by ſome to have been 
round the Amphitheatre. Ligorio, in his 
Draught, places one before every ſquare 
Pilar of the third Story; which, becauſe of 


lake it well receiyd by every body; in 
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out Statues. Such a Repreſentation ſtruck 


like Figures, many think Amphitheatre; | 
are nothing at all. Nay, by way ol 
_ emulating our Arena, Statues are now ex- 
hibited too, in the Prints of other Amphi- | 


doubtedly certain, that Statues neither were, 
_ ought to have been, nor could have been 
there; nor is it a little derogatory from the 
true Idea of Architecture, to make people 
believe that the Ancients placed Statues inf 


ox Pilaſters, without any Niches, and above 
the Projection of a Corniſh, which had not. 
Subſtance or Strength ſufficient to ſupport 
them, and where they could not have had 


Nome, which was a Work much more ſump 
| tures | was enough to convince us, that nonl 


nicipia, and at a diſtance from Rome. 1 ou 
tis true, Figures are repreſented in Medal 


fo much, that no Drawing of the Amphi. 
theatre has ſince that time been made, with. 


Peoples Fancies ſo much, that without the 


theatres. And yet for all this, it is un- 


ſuch a ridiculous manner, vig. on the out- 
ſide of ſuch a Building, and before Walls! 


room to ſtand, unleſs they had been fix times 
leſs than what the Diſtance would require, 
Moreover, our obſerving no ſuch Statues ta 
have been ever placedon the Amphitheatre ol 


tuous and ornamented than ours, and in which 
City there were ſo great a Number of Sculp 


ever were on the Amphitheatres of the M 


on the ſecond and third Stories of = . 
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iſcum, but theſe only within the Voids and 
below the Arches, where they might have 
had a Place; but not in the Situation 
where they have placed Statues on our 

Amphitheatre. Nay, I believe it very pro- 
bible, that thoſe Figures on the Medals, do 

not repreſent Statues of Marble or Metal, 
except perhaps thoſe above the princi- 
pal Entry; and whatever is repreſented in 


counterteited Ornaments, which may have 
deen made of Wood or Canvas, and placed 
occaſionally on the Days when their ſolemn 
thews were to be exhibited, denoting a 
Feſtival, and ranged by way of adorning, 
o {ſetting forth the Building, or to do ho- 
rour to the Perſon who may have given the 
— orontupen bans Carp. chaaces 
I am confirmed in this Conjecture, for 
haying in Turin found the Abbot Filippo 
Juvara of Meſſina of the fame Opinion; 
an Architect that ſupports the Honour of 

hs Age, and ſets it upon a Level with 
hole of Antiquity ; and it is manifeſtly cer- | 
an, by all the Obſervations made at Rome, 


at never have any Veſtiges appear d, or the 
leaſt Remain of Pedeſtals or Baſes, or any 
kinds of Statues been dug up in that Part. 
Hence it is, perhaps, that the ſame Medal of 


tas not the Appearance of any ſuch Fi- 
N e 1 5 gures 


her Places, I take to be nothing elſe but 


in the fame Situation of the Amphitheatre, 


Titus, of a middle ſize, exhibited by me, 
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in the fourth Story of the Coliſeum, we fee! 
Windows alternatcly ſquared in the Medals, 
yet we find the intermediate Spaces not bare, 
as they arc in the Fabric, but filled up with! 
| certain roundiſh Figures, which appear like! 


elle, but counterfeited Ornaments, to be 
placed or taken away, Juſt as occaſion re. 


5 Herodian,and made ule of at the Deiflca- 
tion of the Emperors ; he relates that "a-f 
rious Pictures and Figures of Ivory were 
placed around it: and in the Medal off J 
Antoninus, we ſee that, together with thei 
Machine, there is repreſented a Statue at theſ 


tue was not of Marble, or Metal, ſince fe 


to Aſhes on that occaſion. The 'T heatrd 
was the propereſt Place for Statues, and yet 


daurable Statues placed on the outſide of theme 
licum, and alſo in his Collection of Antiquiy 


"46% - places a great Number of Images round 


8 was attended with better Fortune that 


gures upon it. 'Tis allo for this reaſon 
that in the different Medals we have, thoſ; 
Figures are different allo. ' Beſides, „ wherea| 


Shields; nor could they have been any thing 


quired. In the high Machine deſcribed bell 


oo 


Top; and yet it is moſt certain that this Sta 


muſt have been wholly burnt and reducedf 


neither that of Pompey, nor the others, had 


Father Mont faucon, in his Diarium Ita 


8 Amphutheatre of Capua, which Builds 
g (according to that much-eſteemed Wri 


5 Herodian, lib. 4. . cap. *. hd 
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chat is common to other Things in Traly; 


Chapiters of the Pillars of the undermoſt 


it the ſame time he obſerves, that ſuch Or- 


ſam, and adds, what a fine Sight it is to 
k in one ſingle Round or Circuit, the whole 


we Form and Likeneſs. Twould ſeem by 
ll this, as if that Author believed, the Epi- 
lia or Chapiters of the Pillars, in every dif- 


Foures as far as their Breaſt, then with their 
ole Baſto, next their whole Length: But 


\thod, and the firft time we ever heard 
llat Bufts and Statues ſtood upon the Cha- 


ye dies of the Pillars; becauſe if you will by 

but Word Epiſtylium, either underſtand the 
achitrave, as we have reaſon to imagine it, 
Haan the Sente that Vitruvius uſes it; or 
quiz le Capitals, as others underſtand it, and 
uo dunonly explain it fallely ; tis in my O- 
udn, a very diverting Story, to hear that 
Wiz eres reſted on Architraves, put under Free- 
tba or on Capitals under Architrayes. In 


he Book ol Les Ani 1quites 2E xpliques, or 


nd ſo tells, that above the Epiſtylia, or 
Kory, the Heads of the Gods are Kill re- 
maning: Above the ſecond Floor the Gods 
themſelves from the Navel upward : Above 
the third, the Statues of thoſe Divinities. 


ments were wanting in the Roman Coli- 


aſſembly of the antient Deities, in their 


krent Order, did extend in ſuch a manner, as 
latin the firſt place, they ſhould contain the 


ls, J own, is a very new and uncommon 


— —— 
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Anti- 


> 


any 


Deſcription have been induced to afſert, that 
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Antiquities Explained, tis ſaid that thep 
Things reſted upon every Pillar, but th 
the half Pillars all around had the Arch. 
trave laid upon them; it is not leſs diver. 
ing to think, that becauſe they had a Pla 
for 80 Figures there, that that was the Rea 
ſon why they ſhould repreſent the Gods in 
that Place, as if the Romans; had juſt ſo 
many principal and common Divinities to 
be ranged in the ſame Rank. The truth 
is, that in the two lower Arches remaining 
there are upon every one of the Keys of 
the Arches a Face cut in Relievo, with the 
beginning of the Buſt ; nor had the higher 

Orders any more upon them: For we may 
Tee the Arches in the Coliſeum were exactly 
alike too, in all the four Story.  _ 
| There are ſome who from the ſoreſaid 


abundance of Buſtos and Niches were allo 
in the Coliſeum, placed above the Inner En- 
tries, tho' of theſe there is not the leaſt Ve- 
ſtige remaining, nor indeed can a propct 
Place be aſſigned there for ſuch Ornaments. 
Hhut to return to our Statues: Some Plinths, 
or rather Dyes, ſeen upon the ſecond Corniſhat 
the Foot of the plain Pillars, gave riſe to that 
common Miſtake, as appears by the Draught: 
But theſe are ſo minute, that had they Þec! 
taken for Figures, they muſt have been ve!) 
ſmall indeed, when at that Height, the“ 
ought to have been Coloſſus s, jupporet 
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with large Pedeſtals, and a Cavity in the 
Wall for receiving them. Nor can imagine 
that 70 of ſuch great Statues could have 
been ſo very much annihilated, but that a 
eteat many pieces of them muſt ſtill be ſeen, 
And dug up from time to time. If any ſhould 
ik for what Uſe the formentioned Plinths 
ſerved, I aniwer, in the firſt place, that! 
ayc obſerv'd a ſquare Hole in the middle 
of every one of them, in which a piece of 
Wood may have been fixed with another 
Cavity before, as is marked in the Drawing; 
hich laſt ſerved by way of a Spout for the 
ifcharge of the Water: From which we 
ay gather, that the ſaid Void was not al- 
ays full nor covered. I have allo remarked, 
Bow other ſuch kinds of Dyes were likewiſe 
Ibore the third Corniſh, two of them being 
bill to be ſeen at the foot of the ſquare Pil- 
prs of the uppermoſt Story; and we may 
clicre it for certain, that they have been 
bollowed, not in the middle, but near the 
Wall, on purpoſe that the Beams might be 
ded on, and reſt in them, which boring 
he uwpermoſt Corniſh, ſerved for the Vela 
zum. The like 1 have obſerved at Pola, 
here, in the ſame Situation, Stones are ſeen 
badly ſimilar, with a Hole above, joining 
the Hollow of the Wall. But 'of thoſe 
our Amphitheatre, which are on the ſecond 
YmMh, and with the Hole in the middle, 


annot make any other Conjecture about 
R 5 them, 
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them, but that on the days when they ex- 
hibited their Shews, and when the People 
aſſembled together in the Amphitheatre, they 
may have very probably planted Standard: 
Trophies, Images of Paſteboard, Figures 
and other ſuch Ornament s; the Whole allu- 
fog to the Solemnity. — 


CHAP VI. 


Plan of the Building, the 22 
„ ingrgs 70 the Area. 3 


 Eing willing to proceed i in the Deſerio 
+ tion, 1 firſt of all think fit to ſhew th 
general plan; 1 allo give that of the Colli 
ſcum by J. rontana, Deſgodets, and otheny 
which we may almoſt ſuſpe& was mol 
taken from Ser/zo than from Truth, an 
which, in the Sequel of this Treatiſe wi 
appear: as allo how many Errors have bet 
hitherto committed in their treating of f 
Amphitheatre, will ſtill be more evidet 
when we come to ſpeak of the ſecond Sto 
Our own Plan has as much with regard 
the Ground-Plot, as that of the higher F. 
being altogether taken from the Truth! 
ſubſiſting; nor could the fame Story in d 
of Rome be different in the general Dil 
bution of its Parts. In both the Draught 
haye added an Arcade, raiſed more than 
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half, that thereby we may ſee the Effect of 
the middle Paſſage croſt-ways. By our 
Draught we know what it really was, and 

by that of Rome in what manner they have 
imagind it to have been. The whole is 
formed together, as is ſeen by the four En- 
cloſures and the three elliptical covered Ways. 
By the Encloſure I underſtand the Place built 
between the one Void and the other; that 
of Rome was exactly the like, only the lat - 
ter was doubled on the outſide with an ad- 
litional Portico, having two in all, and the 
me near the other, ſupported above the 
uches, and divided by ſquare Pilaſters. 
Altho' in this Chapter our ſole Intention 
to treat of the Paſſages which led into the 
area, tis however neceſſary that we ſhould 
bew, that the inner Encloſure conſiſts of a 
Wall quite ſolid, 15 Foot thick, which had 
lie lowermoſt Steps and the Podium reſting 
won it; and as the fix Apertures on each 
de, which is in it, did not lead into the 
lea, but by four ſmall inward Steps, every - 
mc of which is eight Inches high, by theſe 
liey aſcended to the Podium, which in riſing, 
brmed the fifth Step. There is one of thoſe + 
ga, wherein the ancient {mall Steps are 
pieteryed entire, with that Laſtra or flat 
Stone, which, within the Thickneſs of the 
Wall, forms the Flooring before it. We aſter- 
ads remark, that the two Paſſages in the 
de, crols- ways, are neither larger than 
| K3 „ 
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the other common Stairs, nor do they leadinto 
the Field ; on the contrary, proceeding he. | 
tween two Walls, they terminate in the interior 
Portico, and have the Wall in Front: ſo that 
whoever came by them, muſt have aſcended | 
to the Podium by one of the two neareſt | 
Apertures. Undoubtedly it was the ſame in 
the Roman Amphitheatre, for the Reaſons | 
ſhewn in the Sequel; ſo that only in the 
Space which is from the firſt Entry to the 
third Portico, could iſolated Pilaſters have 
been, and a Communication of the three Paſ. 
ſages, as is uſual to be ſhewn in Draughts. 
On the other hand, the interior Encloſure 
has two Apertures at the Extremes of 1 
Oval, much larger than the others. By 
digging there I found the Leaves of ig 
Doors which led into the Area, and I have 
{een the great and large Flagſtones of the 
Pavement, marked on the outſide here and 


there, and furrow d, probably by Iron-Grates . b 
which may have opened and ſhut. I like 
wiſe found, that the two lateral Doors . p 

both thoſe inner Gates, led allo into tha :: 

Area, ſince inſtead of 1mall Steps, or Mark ; 
of them, and of the Pavement before, they b. 

all have a ſuſpended Laſtra, which continuq i th 


the Length of the Wall, and from which 
with a Deſcent no more than the Depth 


one Step, they came down on the Floor 
the Areca. ” 
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The exterior Arches, and the firſt cor- 
reſpondent, in a freight Line with thoſe two 
Gates, and marked with the Numbers I. and 
XXX VU. were wider than any of the others; 
the two Paſſages in which we came thorough 
them are likewiſe more ſpacious ; and what 
i remarkable, they don't turn narrow like 
the others, which proceed to a Point, but 
always Keep up to the fame Breadth, even to 
their Entry or firſt Opening. Aſter paſſing 
by the Arches of the covered Way, in the 
middle, it would appear as if in the Walls there 
were the Marks of a Wicket or Door, by 
which every body elſe but the Actors ſeem 
to haye been hindered from coming forward, 
ind which was opened afterwards when the 

news began. Above the Arch of the ex- 

rior Entrance, which at preſent ſubſiſts and 

makes one of the Gates, a Wall riſes, in 

which there was a large Window, altered 
a preſent by thoſe who repaired the Fa- 
ric, 

The Ceiling above, ſor the length of 15 
Feet, is plain; then it continues throughout 
a its full Height in the manner of a hang- 
ng Vault, having nothing in the upper part 
but the Steps, and has projected much more 
lan it does at preſent ſince the latter Re- 
parations which haye been made, that, and the 
ou. jetting Window added above the En- - 
tries, hinder from ſeeing how it exactly was 


a firſt, T he four iſolated Pilaſters, which 


* | „ 
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are ſeen on each ſide in theſe Streets, are 
arched above; but we muſt conſider, that the 
Walls which at preſent encloſe theſe Pila- | 

| ters are modern, and made for the uſe of the | 
Rooms whichare ſeparately rented out in thoſe | 
parts : however, if they were thrown down, | 
and ſhut up by Grates, thoſe places would | 
____ ſerve equally well for the laying up Wood 
„ them, and thereby the Nobleneſs of the 1 
ancient Entry appear. 
In returning outwards through the Sur J 
lateral Arches, two on each fide of the great 
one, we enter into an equal number of open 
Paſſages, which have a Communication with 
that in the middle, having, one with ano- 3 
ther, four Pilaſters iſolated alſo: Theſe Paſ. 
| fages ended in the ſecond Portico, their 
Roofs are in the form of a Semi-circle, and 
much lower than that in the middle, and 
proceed horizontally. The preciſe BreadthJ 
of all theſe Paſſages will be underſtood when : 
we ſhall ſpeak of their Arches of Entrance: ö 
But above all 'tis remarkable, that their 
oval Figure tending to render them defeRivey 
by contracting or making them narrower al 
they go along, to avoid this, the ſagaciouſ 
Architect has contrived the moſt conſpicuoul 
one to be always of the ſame Breadtiy 
making all the Imperfection fall in the tw. 
neareſt lateral Arches, the two laſt Pilaſteſ 
of which are ſeen very near to one anothe 


Bu che Defect even in them ſeems almoſt 901 
hie 
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hid, becauſe they do not terminate in the 
enlightned part of a Void, but in a Wall 
where there is but very little Light. 
Certain ftreight Paſſages, as we perceive, 
correſpond with the exterior Arches, which 
continue very near to one another on both 
fdes: Theſe Paſſages going by the Portico's 
and all the Rounds, between Wall and Wall, 
lead into the Area, and give an Entrance 
into it, by the open Doors we have ſome time 
ago mentioned ; inſomuch, that the exterior 
Arches at the two Ends of the Oval, were in 
number ſeven on each hand, by which thoſe 
who were to perform in the Field paſſed j 
nor had they therein any other Entrance, 
but by the three on each fide hinted at. 
All this is indubitable, and may be made 
evident to every one that looks on it. 
We may very well perceive, by what is 
ready faid, what an imperfect Idea People 
have till now had of Amphitheatres ; for 
the interior Circuit of that of Rome is repre- 
knted by Fontana only as a thin Wall, 
wtwithitanding, in a certain manner, it 
krved as a Foundation to all the upper Steps. 
This fame Fontana, Lipſius, Deſgodet g, 
Perault and others, have believed that the 


krred as Inlets to the Area or open Space 
nthe middle; which, if ſo, would in a very 
proper manner have been to aſlign the 
me Paſſages to the Spectators in general, 


Doors below, all around the Amphitheatre, 
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other Reaſons, lach a W idencls was neceſſary, 
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and the Actors too, and a ſhutting up of every 


kind of Acceſs to the molt noble Place of 
any, namely, the Podium, which had no 
other Entries. 

The two Arches at the Ends of the Oval, | 


are repreſented by the foreſaid Authors to 


be almoſt of the ſame Breadth with the o- 


thers, when in fac, there is almoſt one third 
part of difference; and it has not been re- 
marked, that thoſe two. alone do not 9 


ceed to a Point. 
They have likewiſe e ſhewn, 


that the two diametrical Paſſages croſo- ways 
Were greater than the others, and that they 
terminated in the Field; tho, by digging, 


tis found, that the interior Circuit has not, 
on either ſide, had any Aperture at all. For 


tis evident, that the middle Paſſage, broad- 


ways, was fit tor accommodating the Emperor 


5 and the other People of Rank, as being that 
which was the neareſt to the beſt Situation 


of any for ſeeing ; but not for the Entry of | 


| thoſe, with what Appearance in the ex- 
treme parts of the Theatre, they e to 


heighten the Entertainment. 
In fine, tis believ'd, that there Was but 


dne only Entry at the od of the Oval, and 
, __ that it was not broader than the diametrical 
one croſs-ways; and that there was not the 


Adjacency of two Entries on each ſide, which 
renderd it ſo magnificent: when, beſides 


. 


Pomp and Appearance with which ſometimes 
Gladiators came into the Arca, and made a 
ne Shew before they fought. 

But that it was ſo in fact, we may firſt 


that on a certain occaſion Cæſar cauſed al 
tis Equipage for the Arena to be made of 
flyer, and which was carried before him 
0p a pompous manner. Pliny in this 
ace fays allo, that then for the firſt time 


felt with Implements of that Metal. But 


nod, where, if I may be permitted to ſay, 
athe late pompous Edition, the true Text 
bas, without any reaſon at all, been not 
z litie changed. I may fay the ſame of 
uber Paſſage there, Br where the word 
Va is put into the Text, the true Reading 
ould perhaps be Armis; becaule the ſame 
"my in another place * fays, that in one of 
ders Games, the Arms and Equipage were 


nn, lome kind of Pomp may have been in- 


1 7 sbs, 
Hit, J. 2. Advello ex urbe cultu. 
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ind even double Entries too, becauſe of the 


of all learn from Plzzy, where he ſays, 


100 the Wild-Beafts be {cen puſhed on to 


| cannot help lamenting that laſt miſerable 


Amber. When Fabius Valens celebrated 
a gldiatory Game in Bo/ogna, he cauſed the 
hole Equipage to be brought from Rome, 
% we learn from » Tacitus. But in the 
Anphitheatres, nay, perhaps in the Begin- 


troduced in imitation of the Circenſi an Games, 
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and ſuch as might now be called a Proceſſn. 
What ground I have to imagine this, is fm 
tions the Amphitheatrical Pomp. We len 
alſo from ** Iſidorus, that there was a Ki 
of Gladiators who fought on horſe-back, ani 


ther, mounted upon white Courſers, with gil. 


ſpacious Entries; fo that it was very requiſite 

The Claſs of thoſe Combatants was the fir 
in their kind, and the moſt noble, as J 
ras and Artemidorns hint, where the latt 
Woman. Methinks by their manner of fight 
People had of Tournaments and Tiltings. | 


Name Andabates, becauſe their Helmet, 


it ſtill happens by the Armour People . 
on at tilting with Lances; for which realc 


who did any thing in a blindfolded mann 


a hint given by Prudentins, where he my. 


who entring one at one Gate, another at ang. 
ded Helmets, and great and ſmall Arms the 
military En us preceding: Which Appen 


rance and Figure required, methinks, yery 


to have two ſmall Gates near the great one, 


fays, that to dream of them, ought to þ 
interpreted as denoting a rich and noble 


ing 1 can perceive, as it were, the firlt Id 
Ciceros time they were called by the Gre 


a great meaſure, obſtructed their ſeeing, 


that word was applied proverbially to thol 


Lipft 48, in his FF Saturnalia, treats on th 


10 L. 18. c. 27. Genera Gladiatorum para, ver pri 
ludus Equeſtrium, cw. 

I he 6+ 3H 
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Bread with extreme Erudition, and ſhews, 
nat Tournaments had their Origin from gla- 
Iciatory Combats, and not from the Uſage of 
the northerly People, as is commonly believed. 
zl think I can perceive them hinted at like- 
File in the Acts of St. Demetrius, quoted 
plready in the firſt Book; becauſe in them 
we haye mention made, that while the Em- 
Nor was ſtanding within the Paliſade, at 
alonica, beholding thoſe ted Games, 
certain famous Dueller, who commonly 
orted every body, being then introduced 
core that Prince, call'd aloud, and chal- 
cnc the Perſon who durſt fight him, to 
Mes freight into the Field of Battle, for which 
te et Rewards were offer d. On this, fome 
e preſent were ſtruck with a kind of 


ox oo 
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b :nic, till a certain Youth coming down = 
on the Steps, frankly offered to engage | 
id ph But to return to the foreſaid Paſſage 
a! [idorus, we likewile learn by it, that 
„ce were two great Gates in the Amphi- 
t, Mcbeatre, and not four, and that the one faced 
1 wide the Eaſt, the other the Welt; which 
pi Pclcriprion exactly agrees with that of Rome, 
ebe not with ours, becauſe beſides out of Rome 
o ben they treated of an Amphitheatre, they 
nne ant only that of Titus. But I ſhall here 
es a place in Herodian, which confirms 
 MWecccclingly well, that the Entry by which 
„de Emperor went into the Amphitheatre, 
11 order to ſee the Games, Was one of thoſe 
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on the fide of the Building, in the middle, 
1 and exactly like that we fee in ou; of 
|  Ferona, and not by any of the Entries u 
1 the two Extremities of the Oval length-1ay, | 
_ This Hiſtorian relates, ** that the Hout 
Man ſent to kill Commodus, choſe for thy 
ö end to poſt himſelf at the Entry of the An 
1 phitheatre, hoping to ſtand hid there, a 
ll being a dark place. Now, if that Entry had 
ad at the end of it a Gate leading into the 
Arca, it ſurely would not have been dark 
on the contrary very light, as we ſee the 
two Gates length-ways were, the Widench| 
and other Circumſtances belonging to it con. 
tributing thereto. Neither would any other 
Entry dave been ſo dark as 1s repreſented 
ſince that one only, in opening to the third] 
Portico, has a blind Wall in Front, as is ſen 
in our Plan. So that we find herein an ad. 
mirable Confirmation of what we read, and 
what is ſaid in the Hiſtory, Jemonſirate | 


with Certainty * what we ſhall ſee very 
Joon. 


4 Por 
of * 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of 'ho Ar ea, or Field of the l 
| theatre : How the Wild-Beaſfs 
were brought into it; of the Walt 


0 Z by eng it was ſurrounded. 

vo KB 

$ "HE 3 of the Amphitheatre was 
1 entirely Open and free. Lipſius has 
5 treated about the Gods, to V hom he thought 
"Il thc Amphitheatre was facred, and ſays, that 
I an Altar to Jupiter Rood in the Field; ac- 

; h cordingly in his Draught he has placed one in 
"WF de middle. But the Amphitheatre was not 
1 conſecrated to any God at all, being no Tem- 
4 ple; tho' I own the Ganter they perform d 


were conſecrated. This, Hſinnius Capito 
relates in his Books, where he treats of the 


fullian ſpake very properly when he ſaid, 


amphitheatre was conlecrated to harſh or 


| Cuel Deities. I do not doubt but there may 
have been an Altar in the Amphitheatre, tho 
not in the middle of its Area, or where it might 
haye been a hinderance to the Performance; 
nor do 1 think it Was fixed, but moycable, 


Cap. 4. 7 5 1 6, 20. WED 3 Cop, 12, 


Games cited be * Lactantius. So that Ter- 


Mars and Diana preſided at thoſe Games; 
| and figuratively, when he affirmed, that the 


48 
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as occaſion required. The Floor of this Are, 
which is now made on a Level with the long 
of the Steps that lies hid under ground 
was originally almoſt three Feet and a hy 
lower than what it is at preſent. I leany 
to know exactly where the Level of thi 
ancient Floor had been, by the Height d 
the Conduits, ſtill preſerved under ground. 


of which we ſhall ſpeak in its due place WY: 
and it was 1 Foot 4 Inches lower than th. 
inner Portico, from which they aſcended . 
the Podium: the Height of the thick Va 
u hich ſurrounded the Field, was exactly: 
even with the laſt Step but one, ſeen at pie 
ſent; inſomuch that the Ground, or Level: 
of the Area, was lower than the Pavement 
of the Podium, four Feet and a half. 1 
There is one Curioſity, about which eve 
ry body who looks on the Amphitheauꝗ 
is anxious to be inform'd, vs. in what 
manner the Beaſts were brought into th 
Field. Lipſiuss Opinion about this is ge 
nerally received; namely, that the Anima 
being kept in Caves under ground, conti 
guous to, and around the Field, were brough 
out to the View of the People through Doors \ 
which are believed to have been in the Wall 1 
that ſupported the Podium: For this Realo i: 
that Author being followed by all the other_ghlys 


in his Drawing has accordingly placed tei 
or twelve of thoſe Doors on each fide, wy 
der the Podium, The only reaſon he 1uY 
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ix placing them there was, he fays, his 
keing the like kind of Doors in the Am- 

phithcatre of Verona; tho' it unluckily hap- 
pens, that that Amphitheatre i is the only one, 
where in digging, we certainly perceive, 

there were no ſuch Doors at all, nor was it 
ft to make them under ground, and in a 
Wall 15 Feet thick. Beſides, there was no 

room in the Amphitheatres to make ſubter- 
ancous Caves ſo large, as were fit for con- 

uning the great number of Wild- Beaſts made 
ule of at thoſe Shews. Lipſt us imagin d, 1 
that they were Kept below the inner Portico, „ 
but it required another kind of a place than 1 85 by 


(ol that narrow Space; beſides, under the Por- — 

eo tico's Conduits were hollowed all around, as ; | 
all be ſhewn. I had, myſelf, ſome dif- 1 

ve ficulty in the matter, on reading i in Herodjian, © | 1 


that the Lions killed in the Amphitheatre 

by Commodus, came out from ſubterraneous 

tha s. But, as in the Field ſometimes they 
erected pieces of Machinery which repreſented: 
Mountains, and ſometimes planted real Trees 
nti o them which appear'd like Woods; fo like- 
wile they contrived hidden Caves, from 
ors whence, all of a ſudden, Animals came out. 
Val The Poet * Calphurnius aſſerts this, 1lpeaking 
aso in one of his Eclogues, that in a Hunting 
given «4 the ar nag Carinus, the Ground - 


2 Lib. 1, Alorrey eg av alan arefpiebirrar. 
5 Mart. Apul. q. | 
apt aque voragine terræ 5 
Emerſ⸗ 6 feras. eg, Was 
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was ſometimes made to gape, and Gulphy 


dus; but Herodian hints, that this happened 
only but at one time. I think, that in or. 


made ule af thole large ſubterrancous Cor. 
duits which we find go crols the Field. 33 
ſhall be ſhewn in its due place. The ge. 
lief that Wild-Beaſts were kept within the 


. which I refer the Reader to that elaborate 


the Journal of Fenice, treating about a cu 
rious and rare Injeription. 


: vernor Maximinus to that of the Wild-Bea s 
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or hollow Pits to open, from w hence Be ak 
came forth. 

Such Repreſentations may alſo tae beal 
made at the Hunting exhibited by Comme 


der to feign ſuch 1 Pits, they may have 


Amphitheatre itfelf, in Priſons and Dens. i; 
not the laſt Miſtake committed by the Learned 
in their Notions about the Amphitheatres, It 
obſerve in one Paſſage of * St. Chry/6/tome, 
that ſuch Beaſts were kept in the remote and 
uninhabited parts of the City, and within 
Receptacles where they were confined; and 
in Rome, we know that the E. caries was 
appropriated tor that Ule, which was a {pa- 
cious and noted place; of which 5 Procopius 
makes particular mention, and concerning 


Diſſertation of Cavalier Paulo Maffei of 
Volterra, inſerted in the twelfth Tome ol 


Ammianus compares the Fury of the ( 


7 Hom. 60. in Mat. & foi @ Toro 25 700046” 
| 8 Bel. Goth. lib. 1. 4 9 
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of the Amphitheatre when ſet at liberty by 
breaking down the Back-doors of their Pri- 
ſons, difrattis poſticis. * Salmaſins on Vo- 
piſcus ſays, that by that word, thoſe Doors 
are to be underſtood, through which the Beaſts 
came from their Caves under ground into 
the Arena; and pretended to mend an ob- 
ſure Paſſage in his Author, rendering that 
word in the aforeſaid Senſe. YLaleſins on 
Ammianus is of the fame opinion, and ſo 
ue others; but the Evidence of the fact 
ken notice of by us, ſhews, that other 
Doors muſt be thereby underſtood. For my 
part, I cannot conceive that word as relating 
tb any other Doors than thoſe of the places 
herein the Beaſts were confin'd; from which, 
lam perſuaded, they came into the Arena, 
where the moſt fierce and dangerous Animals 
c noun 

The word Cavea, uſed ſometimes figura- 


vas 

naWvicly for the Theatre and Amphitheatre, 
reads that part of the Building where the 
ing pectators fat, as Servius explains it; and 
rate ſtenifles properly, not « Cave under ground, 
off the Vocabularies likewiſe by the Miſtake 
e o leady hinted at in the Structure of the Am- 


Pitheatres, commonly explain it, but a Cave, 


Language being transformed, by the uſual 
hanges made in Manuſcripts and ancient 
lonuments, between the Letters c, 085 v, 


8 mY 


or Place of Confinement ; the word in our 
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e 6; 1, and e. Plautus and Cicero called 
that wherein Chickens were penned up Ca. 
voa, being places of Confinement of the tame! 
Form with that of the Beaſts, tho in pro- 
portion to the Size of the Animals; and i 
them were the Wild-Beaſts Kept and brough 
from remote Countries, and ſo carried when 
occaſion required. ? Laertius tells us, tha 
Alexander cauſed Caliſthenes to be pu 
into an Iron Cage; and we learn from Tati 
anus, that within it he was carried about 
as if he had been a Bear or a Panthe 
However, Apuletus made the little Fabl 
of Traſileontes, who feign'd himfelf a Be: 
and being clothed with the Skin of that A 
mal, and brought encloſed within a Cag 
into the Houſe of the Perſon who was | 
give the Shew, when admitted, open d tl 
Doors of the Houſe to his Aſſociates, al 
ſo gave them opportunity to plunder. Sul 
was the Cavea in which, + Plmy tells | 
Auguſtus cavied a tame Jyger to be ſeen,ſt 
it would not have been convenient to ſn 
ſuch an Animal in a ſubterraneous Cave 
However, ** Marcellinus ſays, that Val 
 tinzan kept near his own Room the Ca- 
of two exceeding fierce Bears: Nor in 
other manner could ſuch Beaſts be nouri;; 
or kept alive a conſiderable time; for if 
had been confined in numbers in thoſe . 


| 9 Garts dhe N mage yup eff. 
© 16 L. 8. 6,7. 10 Lib. 29. c. 3. 
| | | terrall 
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terraneous places {as is believed) they world 
undoubtedly have Killed one Kee; ond 


Wc {ce in our own times, that where-ever 


MM \\ i1d-Bcatts are kept, every one of them 
has a ſeparate Room appointed for holding; 


the Bars or Palings of the Cavea, to a Bear. 


ho in bringing Wild-Beaſts to Rome, en- 
ber d the Cavez of the City. 'Thole 
wes were ſometimes of Iron; hence Sym- 
hug, ſpeaking of ſome Dogs brought 
m Srotland, ſays, that they were obſerved 
p be ſo Herce at the Games, that they might 
we been imagined to have been brought 
5 in Caveæ of Iron. Sometimes allo 


ja ſpoke of the Beaſts prepared for the 
ames of &. ico, '4 that they were brought 


Hence it is, that in the Book of the 
1 of Perſecutors, it is ſaid of Max:mzan, 


ole Cree valait ſe frangere clathros. 
| C. Th. lib. 15. f. 11. J. 2. 
L. 2. Ep. 77. Ut ferrets caveis putares advectos. | 
. 3. Paneg, 3. Et clauſa feruntur ligneis domibus., 


8 2 


rt We know that ſuch places of confines. 
ment were in the manner of Cages made with 
Crates. ** Horace, in his Treatiſe de Arte 

Poetica, compares the Man who could break 
I this manner did the Learned '2 Crotofre- 


dis, in the Law of Theodoſins and Hono- 
rs, underſtand the Caveæ, againſt thoſe, 


tle Cages were made of Wood; ſo Clau- 
ut within Manſtons of Elm, or Hen 


then he defired to ſee Men torn to pieces, 


he 


mal, and brought encloſed within a Cag 
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eb; i, and e. Plautus and Cicero called 
that wherein Chickens were penned vn Ca. 
bea, being places of Confinement of the fame 

Form with that of the Beaſts, tho in pro. 
portion to the Size of the Animals; and in 
them were the Wild-Beaſts kept and brought 
from remote Countries, and ſo carried where 
occaſion required. Laertius tells us, that 
Alexander cauſed Caliſthenes to be put 
into an Iron Cage; and we learn from Tati. 
anus, that within it he was carried abou 
as if he had been a Bear or a Panther 
However, Apuleius made the little Fabl 
of Traſileontes, who feign'd himſelf a Bea 
and being clothed with the Skin of that Ani 


into the Houle of the Perſon who was 
give the Shew, when admitted, open'd th 
Doors of the Houſe to his Aſſociates, a 
| 1o gave them opportunity to plunder. Sud 
was the Cavea in which, + Pliny tells d 
Auguſtus cavied a tame'T'yger to be ſeen ſin 
it would not have been convenient to ſhe 
ſuch an Animal in a ſubterraneous Cave. 
However, ** Marcellinus lays, that Vak 
tinian kept near his own Room the Cav 
of two exceeding fierce Bears: Nor in? 
other manner could ſuch Beaſts be nourul 
or kept alive a conſiderable time; for it t 
had been confined in numbers in thoſe f 
5 earep apzrw n magdeaxun H t.. | 
.ag. f L. 8. 6-37 10 Lib. 29. c. 3. 

5 „) 
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terraneous places {as is believed) they world = 
undoubtedly have killed one ancther. And 
we {ce in our own times, that where-eyer 
Vild-Beatts are kept, every one of them 
has a ſeparate Room appointed for holding 
it, We know that ſuch places of confine- 
ment were in the manner of Cages made with 
rates. ** Horace, in his Treatiſe de Arte 
Poetica, compares the Man who could break 
the Bars or Palings of the Cavea, to a Bear. 
I this manner did the Learned ** Gorofre- 
dis, in the Law of Theodoſius and Hono- 
nus, underſtand the Caveæ, againſt thoſe, 
who in bringing W1ld-Beaſts to Rome, en- 
eunberd the Caveæ of the City. Thoſe 
ges were ſometimes of Iron; hence ** Sym- 
neh, ſpeaking of ſome Dogs brought 
Iom Scotland, ſays, that they were obſerved 
bo be 0 Herce at the Games, that they might 
have been imagined to have been brought 
likewiſe in Caveæ of Iron. Sometimes allo 
theſe Cages were made of Wood; ſo Clau- 
lian ſpoke of the Beaſts prepared for the 
anes of $7z/zco, that they were brought 
ut 1p within Manſions of Elm, or Hotme- 
Le. Hence it is, that in the Book of the 
Veaths of Perſecutors, it 18 ſaid of Maximian, 
at when he deſired to ſee Men torn to pieces, 
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' Caves valuit ſe frangere clathros. 

I C. Th. lib. 15. . 11. J. 2. = | 

L. 2. Ep. 77. Ut ferreis caveis putares adveclos. 
4 Paneg. 3. Et clauſe feruntur ligneis domibus., 


„ be 
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he cauſed ſome of his ** Bears to be brought, 
Which he kept on purpoſe. 
Noa I am perſuaded, that in no other 
manner were the Wild- Beaſts, even the moſt] 
tierce, brought into the Amphitheatre. Hence] 
Claudian ſays, that in the Preparation off 
amphitheatrical Shews, in the Conſulate off 
 S7ilieo, the number of Wild-Beaſts was fol 
great, ** that they wanted Carpenters to plain 
the Wood. So were the Cavez platted withl 
rough Bows of Aſh and Beech-Tree, even ; 
with the Leaves upon them. In effect, nd 
other way could 100 Lions haye been let | 
into the Arena, as Hiſtorians ſay was dont 
by ſeveral Emperors; nor could ſuch larg 
Animals, together with their Hutches, hav 
been able to paſs through any narrow Doof 
However, thus is the word Caves undetf 
ſtood in many Paſſages of various Authon 
who ſpeak of the Wild-Beaſts and Auf 1 
theatres. Bulenger alſo, by the word Cavdl 
would have the Caves and Rooms, whid 
he *" writes, he ſaw under the Steps of 4 
Amphitheatre at Poitou, to be underſtoo 
But ſuch Rooms, correſponding with oul 
are neither ſubterraneous, nor have they tl 
Door towards the Arena; nor could th 
have ſerved for W id-Beaſts as we tory 


5 Fubebat . | 3 

16 Pan. 3. Fabri nec tigna * 228 ru. 9 
texerunt & ornis frondentes caves. 2 
17 Venat, Circ. cap. 17. =_ 
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when we come to treatof them. He likewiſe 
cites a Paſſage in Vopiſcus, where it is ſaid, 
| that a vaſt number of Beaſts were made bs 


come forth through all the Paſſages ; - but 
here he ſpeaks of the Circus. So did they 
bring the Wild-Beaſts allo into the Forum, 
when they exhibited the Shews there be- 
fore the Amphitheatre. It appears alſo by 


s Sfrabo, where he ſpeaks of that Machine, 


mentioned already in another place, from 
which they cauſed the Criminal to fall among 
their Dens : But with regard to the Poſtice 


a Back-doors, mentioned by Marcellinus, 85 


ve cannot underſtand that word in any other 
denſe, but as meaning the Doors of the Places 


rherein the Animals were confin'd ; which 


being open d, they came forth into the Arena. 
lethaps they calld them Poſticæ, as being 
ed to make them not in the Front, but 

back-parts of the Cages, or Priſons for the 
beaſts, This word is found allo in the Acts 
of St. Taraco and his Companions, where 
we read that a Lioneſs being provok d, 
broke the Poſtica : The original Greek has 

i, that the ſaid Animal being unwilling to 
bur the Martyrs, returned to the Door, 
and not finding it open, began to try to break 


the Boards with her Teeth. But from this 


e can draw no Conſequence at all, and the 
rather ſince the fact happen'd in Cilicia, 


where there were no eee 1 ſhall, LS 


38 Lib, 6. 276 yard ypes Onplay. ; 18 3 
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however, ſhew here What is pa: ticularly 
mentioned in the Fragment of a Stone with | 
an Inſcription, in the time of Valentinian. 
publiſhed by 7 Fabretti, and of which I have! 
made mention in the firit Book of this Trea- 
tiſe. We read AMPHITHEATRUM CUM 
POR'TIS POSTICIS ET OMNEM FA. 
BRI. . . . It would ſeem as if they ſpoke 1 
of Reparation, and if the Marble has it nally ; 
Amphi itheatrim, the Portæ Poſiice cannot 
be here underſtood thoſe of the Cages or Places 
of Confinement. But I ſhall here ſubjoinſ 
what I think on the matter; the word Po 
ſticcio, in the Vulgar, expreſſes a thing whichl 
15 not fixed and peculiar to one Place, butſ 
is put to, or taken away at pleaſure: 10 
undoubtedly comes irom Poſbicus, whic 7 
indeed has had ſuch a Signification in Latin 
By which *tis credible, that ir the Amphit head 
tres the Gates were ſo called which kept thel 
exterior Arches of the Entrance ſhut; which 
as our Veſtiges ſhew, and as we have hinted 
at above, were not Sand, but removed off 
the days wherein the Shews were exhibitzdY 
for this reaſon they were called PoſticM 

Theſe then we may believe were done ova 
again, by the Perſon whom the Inſeriptio 

mentions. Beſides, in this Senſe, the von 
Poſticæ agrees very well with the Doors 4 

the Places where the Beaſts were confined 
becauſe it was neceſſary that they ſhould 
put on, and remover at pleafure. 1 inal 

bb. Inf. 5. 69.. 4 
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not neglect to mention here, that one Paſſage 
of * Apuleius gives us kennen to believe, 
that it was uſual in the Games of Wild- 


beaits to place Machines of Wood in the 
middle, in the manner of a moveable and 
amend Houſe, with a "Tower upon it, 
which ſerved as 4 Receptac le againſt the 
next Hunting. Here, however, 'twas pro- 
per, the Beaſts ſhould have been placed be- 
lore, and prepared, and, as it were, confin'd 
in ſo many Priſons with Doors to them, 


which very well may have been called 
Police. 


What regards the Stage, upon which the 


Martyrs were expoſed to the Beaſts, that fo 


hey might be ſeen the better, muſt be un. 
derſtood of the Pulpit and the Bridge, men- 
ond in the Acts of Santa Perpetua and 
her Companions: in them we find, as a Con- 


firmation of what is already faid, that the 


Wild-Beaſts were brought, together with the 
(aveæ in which they were confin d, on the 


Sage ; ſince we learn that Saturus being 


brought bound on the Bridge, and placed 
before a Bear, the ** Animal would not come 


out of his Cavea to deyour him. 


That Paſſage of Lampridius is remar kable 
DG the bad Omen which happen d, 5 


j 16. Ps  Confoxdli Machine ſublice turris 4 1 


Wiationis receptacula. 


*® Tum ad urſum ſubſtrictus effet in ponte, ufa de Caven 


"FP 3 be- 


he ire ola. 


would occafion an ill Omen, A pleaſant 


3 Poſſino treated, and was followed therein by 
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becauſe the Helmet of Commodus was cr. 
ried out of the Amphitheatre through the 
Gate Libitmaria; that is, as Dio fays, 
through which all the dead Corps were 
uſually carried. This Gate could be nothing 
_ elſe, I think, but one of the four leſſer En. 
tries through which they paſſed into the 
Area, and came out of it again, and muſt 
have been turned towards the Spolarinm, 
a place where they carried and ftript the 
Bodies of the Gladiators, and which ought | 
to have been but at a ſmall diſtance from 
CCC nn: 
C. uperus, in his Book de Mortibus, made 
a double Miſtake concerning the HHoliarium, 
tho' he had ſpoke very juſtly about the Bridge 
and Stage. Dio mentions Portæ in the plu- 
ral Number, becauſe they were obliged to 
paſs through all the others which were in 
that Paſſage or Way. We cannot believe 
that the Gate thro' which the Dead were 
carried, was one of thoſe two which were 
the moſt noble of any, as ** Lipſius leems 
to have believed; nor, that one of them 


Miſtake in the Acts of Santa Perpetua, made 
a new Gate in the Amphitheatre, fit for no 
Uſe that we know of; and this Gate was 
called the Sanavinaria, about which Father 


2 Greavins. Some time ago, in the Copy 
"I Cap. 21. 22 Ant. Roman. f. 10. in Præf. | 


I: pub- 
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publiſned by me, I called it Sandapilaria; 
of which Emendation, ſince I ſaw the Ca- 
non Mazochio, IL have now a better Opinion, 


bitinenſian, on account of the Sandaprte or 


carried through it. 


be defaced moſt of the Building, ſo has 
0 Whit the Wall in a particular manner, which 

nn preſent is buried in the ground, and I 

e lare only obſery'd a wrought Baſement, 
e 


which now appears to have been on a Le- 
rl with the Floor. The very Flooring of the 


any; and the various Fragments of Parian 


Vn the Border of the Wall there was a Ri- 
et Wing, from which that place took the Name 
by WP! Podium, and which ſerved by way of 


* Calp, Eclog. 7. 


he judging it to be juſt as I had conceived 
it, It might ſurely have been called the Li- 


Biers on which the Corps of the Dead were 


The Wall of the Podium was externally 
well adorn'd with ſeveral kinds of the finer 
Marbles: I conceive it to have been fo, from 
the many Pieces dug up at different times in 
the Arena, ſuch as African and Serpentine; 
and I conjecture it likewiſe from a Hint 
gen by a 2 Poet, who calls that Wall 
Marmoreous. As Time and the Repairings 


y _"_ "IA ne FS 5 
- w- — — — 2 Tg 
1 


todium itſelf, has ſurely been paved with 
Marble, for it was the moſt noble Place of 


and African Marble, cut thin in ſmall ſquare 
yes, which are ſometimes found, confirm it. 


Pmanent and Fence: "Tis not likely that 


i 


. ˙ on aoo—o by Eg one 
* * 3 
4 
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this riſing Place projected from the Wal 
becauſe it would have cauſed fo much Spece 
in the Area to have been loſt, and to thei 
eſpecially who beheld the Games from aboye 
nor have we any Evidence of it, though 
becauſe Lipſius ſaid it, ſuch a ſignification 
commonly given to the word Podium. Som 
pieces of a ſmall Pillar of Foreign Marb\f 
have been alſo dug up, but not ſo much 
might afford us to know certainly the ple 
ciſe Dimenſions thereof, or the Form of th 
Balluſters which have been round it. 
We muſt now enquire into the Manne 
how thoſe, who ſtood in the Podium, wer 
{ecure from the violence of the Beaſts. Li 
ſeus laid, that the Ground-Plot, or lowermo 
Flooring, was twelve or fifteenFoot lower tha 
it; but in this manner the Arca would hay 
been a mere Well, and a great part ol it hi 
from thoſe who fat at the top. We hay 
ſeen already, that the Ground was no md 
than four Foot and a half lower than t 
\. Pavement of the Podium; there was beſide 
the Height of the riſing Place, which mi 
have been three Foot, or three and a hu. 
but becauſe a Height, between ſe ven a 
eight Foot, was not ſufficient to ſecure Peop 
from the Leap of a 'Tyger or a Pard, in! 
Circus in Ceſar's time, it was ſurround 
with a Paling of Iron, then with a Dic 
and in the Amphitheatre, ſecured with 
rious Fences, big. Nets, Spikes, 0 
„5 gs Si po BA 
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des, which turned round che Nets that de- 


ended the Podium, are mentioned by *+ Pliny, 


where he ſays, that in Nero's Games, they 
were knotted together with Gum or Rolin. 
They are mentioned like wiſe by Calphurnius, 


who ſays, that in the Games he had ſeen, 
they were of Gold, or gilded. By thoſe. 
Ibaffages, tis, however, not certain, if they 


were Branches of Metal, or Nets of Cords; 


ſnce ſome would not underſtand” the Avro | 
trta of Calphurnius, as wrought with Gold 
Wire. Tis credible, that they were raiſed _ 
tbove the ſmall Out-buttings of the Podium; 

but I learn from the ſame Poet, the true uſe 
jor which they ſerved, namely, that there 

vas a Range of very long Spikes Joined to 

tie Nets, in the form of Teeth, which 


ſretched Forward 1 into the Arena, and, as I 


believe, bended towards it, and fo contrived 
33 to hinder the Beaſts from leaping forward. 


heſides, there were round and moveable Staves, 
which prevented them from forcing their 


Way when entangled, or from grappling 
1 do not, however know, 
vn:ther there might not have been a Mob 
o Plebeans, who may have ſtood behind 
the Paliſades to ſee the Games; for it hap- 
pened on a certain time, that there being no 
Criminals condemned to the Beaſts , Cali- 
gitla cauſed ſome Fellows that were looking 8 


and climbing. 


. ' 37. c. 4. | 
Dio. J. 59. e Ts ow Ts 75 irie, er gn ns, &c. 


on 
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theatre, could it be poſſible to underſtand 
the Verte: I haye alſo given the *5 Tranſla. 


Impoſitos ſubita vertigine falleret Ungues; 
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on to be ſeized, and to be made uſe of in. 
ſtead of the condemned Malefactors. I give 
5 you here the obſcure Verſes of Calphurnius, 
in which we learn the Nature of thoſe Fences: 
nor, without a full Account of the Amphi. 


n 


tion with them, by which I have endeavoured 
to make them ſomewhat clear. The fifth 
Verſe, I read according to that moſt excellent 
Emendation of Salmaſius on Vopiſcus; and 
what ought to be underſtood about the En- 
cloſure, and Portico in the firſt Verſe, ſhall 
be very ſoon explained. I read Tora in the 
ſeventh, and Tortis in the eighth, becauſe 
Totis Dentibus in this place I think ſeems] 
to agree ſomething leſs with the general | 
Senſe. | 


kn eo . bf... le Ge. Pa 


88 
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Balteus en gemmis, en illita gertion Auro 
Certatim radiant ! nec non ubi finis Arene | 
Proxima marmoreo peragit Spettacula Muro. 
 Sternitur adjunctis ebur admirabile truncis, 
Et coit in rutulum, tereti qui lubricus axe 


Excuteretque . Auro guogue tota re. 
fulgent 
Netia, quæ zortis in ; Arenam dentibns extaul; 


26 As this Tranſlation 3 in bee is a ; Specimen of the a $ 
5 Ability, in verſification; 1 here A it, rogetier 9 with tl 
original P ehe | 


Dentib 
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Dentibus æꝗquatis: & erat mihi, crede, 
Luycota, 2 = 


g qua fides noſtro Deus longior omnis aratro. 


Splendono a gara il Portico e la cinta 5 
Oueſta di gemme e d or quel: non Meno 


Preſſo al Marmoreo, dove il Campo ha fine 


Muro, avorio mirabile riſplende - 
A i pali intorno, e a formar vien Cancelli 
Girevolt, ne quai Lubrico inganno 
Trovan le Fiere, che afferrar non ponno 
Deluſe Punghie lor dal volger pronto. 
Doro ſplendono ancor le reti tutte, 

Che ſs ſpingon co denti uguali e adunchi 


Verſo il Campo; e ogni dente | abbimi fede] 


| Non era Lungo men de noſtri aratri. 


CHAT, YU. 


0f the Steßs, LY omitories, Benches, 


all Stairs, and Wedges. 


E come now to treat of the Inner 
Elevation, namely, of the whole 


pace around the Building, where the Specta- 


ors fat, which conſiſts in Steps that ariſe 
and widen all around, from the Bottom to 
the Top of the Fabrick. This Part of our 


Arena, if we may believe moſt Foreigners, 


who have wrote of Voyages or Antiquity, | 
's wholly preſeryed and entire; but the 
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truth is, that this is the only part which! 
has altogether periſhed ; ſo that at preſent 
It is quite transformed and disfigured But! 
not to mention the many Rocks on whichf 
thole who have publiſhed Prints of Anti- 
quities have ſplit, their not taking notice, 
br diſtinguiſhing modern things, often found! 
mixed with ancient, has above any other} 
Particular proved fatal; by which I mean! 
Reparations. The Steps ſeen at preſent, | 
are for the moſt part modern, and all out 
of their true Places; becauſe in the repair- 
ing, according to the Cuſtom ſometimes 
practiſed, not only in this Age, but at other I 
Times too, not in our City only, but o- 
thers alſo, never has any particular Care 
been taken to employ People as Overſeers 
of the Amphitheatre, who have had skill) 
in ſuch Affairs. On the contrary, in the 
Times of our Fathers and Grand- fathers, 
ſuch Perſons who may have delighted in 
ancient Erudition, have ever been deputed 
for the Direction of ſuch Matters; for the 
original Form and Diſtribution of the Parts 
in this Fabrick have not been obſerved in 
the Reparations, and tis indeed very diffi- 
cult at preſent to trace them out. Let for 
all this, a great deal may be learned, if a 
diligent Obſervation be made of the preſent 
State of the Fabrick; for in the firſt place, 
there are not a few Fragments of the ancient 
Steps of the Building to be ſeen 2 462 1 

1 „„ rd os thele, 
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here, mixed : mong thoſe that are modern, 


4 ſpecial y in the higher Parts of the Build- 
Wins; by which we may learn the ancient 

f Meaſures and Form: nor could this be done 
WM bj ny other means, ſince not one of them 

4 ue preſer ved in the Amphitheatre at Rome. 
ide Steps are for the moſt part of red Mar- 
be, ſome Pieces, according to the ancient man- 
1 : ner, very large, even eight Feet in length, and 
„ a Foot and fix Inches high, two Feet and 
u bear two Inches broad; there are other two, 


ich have the Border laid under the upper 
ep: the Meaſures agree with what is aſſign'd 
ru Vitruvius, and 'tis eaſy to diftinguiſh 
„ tm from the others that are modern, par- 

e ialarly by the raiſed Border they have on 
1 ech fide, which Border, in the ancient Steps, 
inis inſenſibly, and terminates in a thin 
age, that fills nothing, and was ſufficient 
= | keep off the Water from running into the 
in Frames or Joinings. Beſides, they unite very 
d euctly one with another; and the ſmall 
1 Openings between them, in ſome Places, we 
ts fd defended by a very fine Stucco plaſtered 
in er them: and tis credible that they 
have been placed ſo as to have a imall De- 
Civity, On the other hand, the modern 
Steps are of a flaky Stone, moſt of which 
ac not ſo ſolid and ſquare as to nave a true 
and ſharp Edge, but exceeding rough on 
the Inſide, the Cavities being filled with 
Sones and F ragments, A and now become a 
Re- 


. 
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the one and the other; to remedy which, 
according to the Cuſtom of our Maſons noy: 


| clowniſh manner dabbed over with Lime 


have the Secret of making Cement like that 
of. the Ancients, which petrified. 


rations have been fo very ill laid, that ndf 
being fixed as they ought to have been, the) 
are in ſeveral Places disjointed, and eme mal 
or leſs ſunk downward and out of 'plac 


Maſonry. Notwithſtanding all this, it dot 


tions to thoſe who from time to time hay 
promoted and cauſed ſuch Reparations 
be made; and yet let the whole be ci 
ſo indifferently performed, thoſe deſeryi 


5 Part of a Fabrick, that even as it is at pu 


Receptacle for Rain-water, which ſometinez 
is very pernicious to the modern Roofs under 
ic. Beſides, there are great Crevices between 


a-days, the Steps are in a very clumſy at 


and Mortar. Our preſent way of Plaſtering 
ſerves for no Uſe, tho there are ſome who 


Beſides, the Stones in the modern Rep 


Nay, in ſome Parts the Curyature of the Oy: 
has not been obſerved at all. Such is th 
Difference betwixt the modern and ancien 


not hinder but that we have great Oblige 


Citizens have at any rate kept up the intern 


ſent, according to the Opinion of Strangels 
the beſt Senſe, who ſee it, is one of the fine 
Fabricks in this r 
In order to come at a perfect Kaul 
of the Manner of building Amphitheatres, 
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receive great light therein from the Openings 
or Ont-lets placed here and there among the 
Steps appointed ior the Spectators, and ſtill 
the inner Doors of almoſt all of them 
aue preſerved. In the time of * Macro- 
bius; theſe Out- lets were called Yomror. 
lilander and Zipfins are of opinion that 
Vitruvius named them by the word Aditus, 
when he ſpeaks of the Theatres; but in that = 
Pllage he ſays they were neceſſary to be — 
| made ſpacious, and with a ſtreight Direction, _ 
and not vaulted. Now, tis plain, that he 1 
thereby underſtands the Porches, Entries, or 
mages which lead to the Doors. Theſe 
Vomutories, in the Drawing of che Arena 
gen by Lipſius, and in that of the Coli- 
um by Fontana, were figured out at ran- 
dom. De ſgode S placed them very exactly 

in our Arena, and only committed an Error, 
n believing, that thoſe below terminated in 
the Area, and were leſs than the others, tho” 
the internal Doors of them all are ablolutely 
| alike, and the injudicious manner of ham- 
pering ſometimes the Steps before the Aper- 
tures, comes from the Repairing. They are 
dittinct in four Rows, or we may lay, 
Lines: and diſpoſed ſomething in the 
manner of a Cheſs-board, and at equal di- 
ances in proportion as the Rounds widen; 


„ Sat. J. 6. cap. 4. Unde & nunc Vomitoria in Spectacnlis di- 

=o ubi homines glomeratim ingredientes, in ſedilia ſe fun- 

"nt. T. 5. c. 3. perpetuos & directos fine inverſuris. 8 
5 . 8 every 


lden, and ſixty remained for the Spectator 


cn in Plate X. are at prefent forty-five in Nu 
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_ every Line has ſixteen of them, fo that h 
all, they are ſixty- four. In the Second, he. 
ginning from the Ground, the two are wart. 
ing, Which ought to have fallen on the Point 
of the Oval, becauſe the Space is taken up by 
thie ftraightning of the Root, in order to giye 
place to The. great Gate of the Field, but are 
replaced ii the Middle, in the Preadt h where 
two are ſeen very near one another inſtead 
of the one, which muſt have fallen in the 
Diameter. Deſeodets came near the truth, 
even in the Situation of thoſe of Noi, and 
would have ſucceeded marvelloufly in the 
Whole, if in ours he had made the numbe 
of the Vomitorics in the Middle ſull in the 
ſecond Line, and alſo placed the fixteen 0 

the lower Order; it being certain, that tha 
Amphitheatre, by the Diſtribution of it 
Parts, could not be otherwiſe. There wei 
but ſour of thoſe Apertures which gave ad 
mittance into the Area, as we haye alread 


who, though in vaſt Numbers, could haj 
ſpeedy Egrels and Entrance by thoſe fix 
Doors. 

The Steps, as may be een by their Profil 


ber, diſtributed in the following manne 
one of them is hid under ground, and f 
fill up the loweſt Vomitory. You arrive 
the Mouth of the ſecond by other fix, wht 
has three, then twelve are numbered, ent 


| 
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comprehends four within it; there are ſeven, 
ye are above it. It cannot be well aſcertained, 
have been, becauſe of the Alteration of the 
Meaſures and other Circumſtances, which we 
hall treat of in the Sequel: there are two 


or two les; thoſe repaired, being Kept more 


ral Places. However, the Diverſity which 
we have ſhewn already in the Height of the 


nner Side of the Gates, which are {cen in every 


ard every one in the four Steps correſponding 
toe the Height of the Gates themſelves: 
hahn by the Reparations, they have been 
i unged in ſuch a manner, that they croſs 


Nut is from one Order to the other, was in- 
nncWMiced different ; the Interval, between the ſe- 
d ond and the third, encreaſing ten Foot above 


cond, and from the third to the laſt. 


| to the Foot of the third Vomitory, which 
even to the fourth, which two only fill up, and 


how many of the ancient Steps there may 


more at preient at the Foot, at the Top one 
low, as is diſcerned by the Remains in ſeve- 
pen, is not believed to have proceeded 
tom the firſt Architect; ſince one cuts five 
deps, another four, and another two. On the 
one of the four Orders, their Stairs are all 


qual to one another, and the Openings of 
tem, without doubt, have been equal alſo; 


lore Steps than they ought, and ſometimes 
ever, The Height of the Space which 


hat which went from the Podium to the . 


; We 


ſome Diviſions like Steps, which were wider 
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We muſt not believe that the Steps con. 
tinued from below upward always equal, 
as are ſeen at preſent, being interrapted by 


and h gher than the others: /:7r24v:n calbd 
them Precintiones. Honorio Belli, quoted 
by me in the firſt Book, ſaw one in a Theatre 
at Gortina, which divided the Steps in two 
equal parts; in another Theatre in the City 
of Litto, he perceived three: but in Theatre, 
thoſe ſerved chiefly for holding within them 
Vaſes of Metal, in which Belli ſaw the Cells 
or Niches, in which they were placed. 
Leon Alberti wrote very judiciouſly when 
he ſaid, that the Ancients divided the Steps 
tor ſitting, into three parts, and that round 
about every one of thoſe Diviſions they had 
made one Step wider than the others, and 
that upon thoſe Flats of the Frame, the Stairs 
joined; of which we ſhall ſpeak afterwards 
The Height of theſe Præcinctiones or Bench 
_ ought not to have been greater than thelt 
Breadth, namely, that the perpendiculal 
Height ſhould be equal with the horizont: 
Breadth; as * Vitruvius taught, whoſe Tex 
in that place was not, I believe, corrupted 
as Perault aſſerts, who has tranſlated 
differently, being of opinion, that 
Height of theſe Benches ought to hat 
been one half leſs than the Breadth, t. 
27, 5. c. 3. Neque altiores quam quanta pracinclionis it | 
ſit latitudo. 3k | 2 
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many Particulars contradict this. However, 
what number of Benches there really were 
in Amphitheatres, and what their Situations | 
were, is ſtill to be enquired into. It ſeems 
z if they ought to have been at the Mouth 
| of all the Vomitories, in order to give more 
oom to the Entries; tho our Amphitheatre 
preſerves not the leaſt Mark thereoſ except 
at the Floor of the third Line, where the 
| whole Round is deformed by a Step which 
is half as narrow as the others, and which 
ſerves for no purpoſe at all. I am of opinion 
that this was occaſion'd by thoſe who re- 
paired the Building, who finding a Space here, 
which by one Step appeared to them too 
much, and by two too little, they choſe an 
ingenious Medium, to make it one-and a half. 


theatre of Nome, were made with Moſaic 
Work, or inlaid with ſhining precious Stones; 
this I learn by the Paſſage of Calphurnius, 
already mentioned, where he names the Balteo 
| or Belt incruſted with Gems; which could 
be nothing elſe but the Benches. Here, 
however, it ſeems, that ſuch kind of Work 
was made on purpoſe, in order to add to the 
Magnificence of ſomeShew or another; or, that 
luch uncommon Ornaments were the Reaſon 


g iy the Benches were called Belts. There 
ha were once Pieces of gilded Glaſs dug up 


here, which perhaps may have been made 
ue of in the Moſaic Work of theſe Benches, 


The Faſciz of the Benches in the Amphi- 
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and ſuch may have been called Gemms. The 
Round or Encloſure of the Podium, was aſter 
the manner of the Benches, which in Sub- 
ſtance correſponded with one of the Steps, 
that was more ample and noble than any 
of the others: that it was not reckoned a- 
mong the number of them, I learn from 
3 Vitrtvius, where he calls that the firſt of 
the Præcinctiones, to which they went by 
the Steps of the firſt Stairs. So that, that 
which was at the mouth of the ſecond Vo- 
mitories, was called the firſt,” as we may | 
learn by the Form of the Stairs themſelves: 
but of this preſently. — 


Ihle Steps ſerved for Seats, and never for 
People to go up them; however, in order | 
that the SpeCtators might go upwards, ſeveral 

Imall Stairs were cut in the Steps, which Par- 

ticular has been imitated in our Reparations; 
and likewiſe of theſe we may learn here 

the Meaſure and Form, for we have ſeveral 
ancient Pieces of them remaining juſt as they 
had been in the old Stairs. It is eaſy to 
| know every Piece by their Hollows at right 
Angles, as likewile in being perfectly ſquare, 
with a mighty fine Poliſh; whereas in the 
modern they are made very clumſily. Theſe 
Stairs then were in breadth two Feet and a 
half, and required the half of the Step for the 
Height, and the half for the Depth; pro- 
ceeding from below upwards, and from one 


EW af 6. 3. 6 


Bench 
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Bench to another, by which they were ſe— 
parated among themſelves, and the Specta- 
tors, as it were, diſtinguined in 1 Troops or 
Companies. | 

From what has been ſaid, I don't think 
it will now be difficult to underſtand that 
place of + Tertullian, which has been at- 
tempted to be explain'd by many with very 
tle Succeſs. His Words are, Nam apud 


heftacula & in via ſtatur; bias enim vo- 


rant cardines baletorum per ambitum, & 
diſcrimina popularium per proclivum: ca- 
thedra quoq ue nominatur ipſe in anfractiu 
ad conſeſſum ſitus. But firſt, you muſt 
wſerve the Context : Tertullian ſhewing, that 
t was not lawful for Chrittians to be pre- 
ent at the Shews of the Pagans; and ee 
hoſe who defended it, by ſaying, they did 
wt ſee that Shews were forbid by Scripture 'Y 
ad inſinuates, that in a certain manner ſuch 

1 Prohibition is found in theſe Words of the 
Pſalms, where that Man is called bleſſed, 
who ſtands not in the ways of the ungodly, 
or ſitteth in the chair of peſtilence z and from 
lis he takes occaſion to call ſome places of 
he Theatre and Amphitheatre, Lia & Ca- 
thedra. „Clemens Alexandrinus made uſe 
al the fame Verſe as an ANNE . 


TR oy 20. | 

E. 1. 1. In via a peceatorum non hun, & in cathedra be- 
Hlentiæ non ſedit. © 

Pad. . 3. Hom, 6. FA Pœnit. 


T 4 . 8 Shews, | 
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Shew's, and ſo did Chryſo/tome, but not in 
the lame manner. We then ſee in Tertul. 
lian, that the Floors of the Præcinctiones 
or Benches, were called Viæ, and both in 
_ effec ſerved for places of Paſſage or Thoroy- 
| fares; and we alſo ſee, that in thoſe Paſſages 
the People who came late ſtood on foot, 
their Seats having been fill'd by others. Of 
the two parts of the Precint7iones he call 
the Wall Balteo, Belt, or Faſcia; it is ſo 
called likewiſe by Calphurnins, the Deno- 
mination ariſing from the Partition Wall which 
appeared to ſurround the Cavea. The Floor 
he calls Cardo, as being that on which the Spec. 
tators turned round. Hence Apulezus called 
the Earth itſelf Cardo. Vitruvius, in the 
place cited a little before, called the Floor 
the Street, tho” by another Vocable, and the 
Particion- Wa Il Precinttio. * Bullinger com- 
mitted a double Error in placing theBalte; and 
Cardines in the Orcheſtra. 9 Salmaſius on 
Salinus tpoke much better; but we learn from 
Zertullian, that the Stairs were likewilc 
called Vie, and faid by him to be Separation 
of the Men, or popular Seats below and above: 
So that one might ſuſpect the under part df 
the Steps allotted for People of the firſt Rank, 
may not have had Stairs : but as that is no 
poſſible, and as we find it confirmed not 
to be ſo, particularly by a Paſſage « of ro Sie 


7 Apul. de Mundo. $ De Cir. cap. 34. w_ F 919. 
#0 Ig Dom. cap. 4. Foe” | | 
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tonius, which we ſhall produce in another 
place, we may conclude, that Tertullian by 
the word Populares, underſtood all the Peo- 


ne placed on the Steps. Nor any where 
ale, but by this Paſſage, do we learn that 

at Situation was called Cathedra, which 

t, Nas in Anfractu. Varro ſhews, that it 
aas as much zn Anfractu as in Flexu;, 
Is Whbut as the continued and circular Paſſage of 
one Præcinctiones had no other Turning, 


than where it was croſs'd by the Paſſages of 


ere the Situations, ſo called, as having Seats | 
Womething more convenient, which, in order 
pot to leave thoſe Spaces void, was uſual 


here to be placed. 8 5 
From theſe two kinds of Paſſages, namely, 
Irom the Floorings of the Benches, and of the 
m- Whittle Stairs, the Cunei or Wedges were for- 
ed. There are many places in Writers, by 
; 0 Which it appears, that the Spectators, both 
the Theatre and Amphitheatre, were placed 

n Divifions in the form of Wedges: But 
che manner how they were diſpoſed, or the 
0Ve tas either, very few People have before now 


is naelp therein, in the laſt of which they were 
1 ro ade at random. Yet notwithſtanding this, 


ethe manner how the Wedges were placed, 
ind the Poſition of the Stairs; one from Vi- 


the Out-lets; ſo I am certain, that thoſe 


aken pains to illuſtrate thoſe Particulars, nor 
oes our Arena or Reparations afford us any 


vo things ſeem to have pointed out to 


Docs 
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truvius, the other from Medals. For in thi 


of Theatres, ought to be made in ſuch # 


which fall in the e of the Round 
ſhould direct their Projection and then 
Stairs between the one Wedge and the 
other to the firſt Bench: And above tei 
the Paſſages alternatively, and the edel 
in the middle likewiſe, have the ſame Dial 


i; the Gradations of theStairs ſhould be arretiel ö 
o the firſt Bench, between the Medges an 
the Seats of the Speftators, and that 794 | 


ſecond Gradation ſhould be direct led. Thelf 

| ſee on Medals, how two of the uppel | 
Stairs, which ſpring off from the top off 
the Steps, have a Vomitory in the madd 
and come below, as if joining to one anof 
ther, the Space between the one and the os 


they know how the other Branch mul 
have deſcended, widening itſelf in th 
ſame manner that the firſt grew narrow 
The ſame is to be ſaid of the other two thalli 
are lower; and tho' it be not my Cuſton 


| ſelf, yet the Certainty of the Marks, com 
- pared with the Remains; ; theſe, with a * 


Author I read, that the Cunei or Wedge 


manner, as that the Angles of Triangles} | 


rection. He ſays allo in another place, tha 


that Bench again, among the ſame, t 


ther appearing like a Wedge; but in theſſ 


to delineate any thing that I do not ſee mij 


11 T. 5. c. 6. Chnet ea dvigantar ut angulit trigonor 7 
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allowance, prove, in my opinion, that I. 
have certainly found the manner how thoſe 
things have been diſpoſed. Ihe reaſon why 
| hew the Wedges or Cumei in the ninth 
Plate, formed by the Stairs and Benches, is, 
becauſe the genteel manner by which the 
deps were diſpoſed, from top to bottom, ap- 
deals till this day: What regards the civil 
ſe of theſe Diſtinctions, {hall be treated of 
n another place. Tis certain, that the 
hole Space could not otherwiſe have been 
lided into Triangles ; however, in that 
nanner of diſpoſing them, the Benches had 
ame of their Baſes below, others above. 


de form of Wedges, appears plain, for 
* dpuleins ſays, thoſe who could not get 
place on the Marble Steps, but ſtood in 
the Paſſages, were unwedged. And when 
Nero placed Soldiers in the Amphitheatre, 
n purpoſe that every part of it ſhould ring 
with Applauſe, Tacitus ſays, they were 
Ones through all the Cunei or Wedges. 
Win this Plate, beſides the Stairs and Cunei 
n the middle, the inner covered Ways are 
{ repreſented, which we : ſhall mention in 
their due place. 


af; hd cap. 16. Excuneati queruntur. 


That the Space Was divided or laid out in 
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nn - 

Fi 

An Explanation of the firſt Circul 8 
| 071 the Ground-Plot. | 
Ii 

TY Endeayour to follow Order; andi | 
Method, is what I propoſe will gig E 

me the greateſt Aﬀfiftancei in my preſent Eſſay te 
which | as it is to explain the Nature of the Ko 
inner part of ſuch a magnificent Structure a the 

W ic] Amphitheatre, without the help of Wi 
Model] is, I think, no ſmall Underakin tor 
I have cherebire begun with that which frH 4r 
offers itſelf to view, and to treat of it par by ſea 
55 part. Where, after exhibiting a gener 
View of the Plan, I haye led the Reader de 
the Arca, and enumerated all the Paſſag © 
and Gates which lead within it, then cx 
mined all that is ſeen from the Area: A ©": 
being diſengaged from ſpeaking of th 5! 
exterior and interior Uprights, what now I mir 
mains is, to treat of that contain'd betweꝗ '! 
the one and the other, and to deſcribe H i 
parts which are covered. This Particuh * 
has indeed not been hitherto ſufficiently e 
plained, for which reaſon the moſt wondaM "i 
ful part of the clegant F abric ſtill rem w. 
hid and unknown. the 
Aſter we paſs by the Arche of the dro 
"Encloſure, deſeribed in the Ee | * 
a 


en 
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nter into the firſt ard exterior Portico: of 
this, tis proper we ſhonld treat, before we 
come within. 'TheBreadth ol it, is thirteen Feet; 


oc upper one has fourteen, gaining one by 
W tc internal Degradation of the Wall. The 
Floor | as may be ſeen in that part which 
4 has been uncovered | Was paved with very 
nge Flags of the fame Stone with the reſt; 


he Height from it, to the Middle of the 
Roof, is twenty-ſeven Feet ſour Inches, and 

he Ceiling is wrought in the following 
manner: From the firſt Pilaſters, in the Situa- 
ton, above the Middle, the like Number of 
Arches are thrown into the Interior, (as ap- 


nliſting of large Stones, four Foot broad 
ach, which is exactly the Breadth of the 
{cond Pilaſters. Between the one and the 
aer of theſe arched Lines, the Roof is en- 
cheſted and waved, the Wall remaining ſome- 
what higher, and the Arcade of Marble pro- 
ninent downwards in a genteel manner. 
The Roofs do impoſt, or draw in above the 
thickneſs of the Arches; the Wall of theſe 
Roofs has not any kind of Bricks in it, but 
b all of Stone, with ſuch caution, that a 
whole one cannot be obſerved. Since the 
wund and ſmooth Stones cannot bind with 
the Mortar, (for this reaſon, we find they 
drop off io very eaſily from our modern Walls) 


that the rough part of them faſtens very 
5 . - well - 


rears in the Cut of the fifth and tenth Plates) 


therefore they are broken in Splinters, ſo 
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- with Mortar. 'The Roofs of th 

eum are likewiſe of Stone, and " iS 
c 


immured with Arches; ye 
; t 
3 ours, but of hard blüten * 1 
; ** one Pilaſter to another. a y 
n the ſecond Encloſure, E 7 
th if] 
_two Stories, that is, two Ned _ . h 
one above the other, preſerved all — 
2 be ſeen in Plate the third. Ia fal 1 
ſters, with their Arches, and enen wa 2 4 
oo of the uſual Marble. There 3 * 
three of the upper Arches that are n "i: 
2 0 but added, and made up 1 C 
5 . ago; the whole Encloſure is likewi 1 # 
pre erved. As to the Walls and Rooks, thdf y 
they have loſt the Stairs; one of them howeved | 
er . of . Double] has ſome ſmall _ a I 
relerved, and {ome flag St g 
repaired Floor, and of th 1 7 
and is by ſuch a Dire cation 1 CS 
and 1i 

| pps” r perfected. The a, . 
Pilaſters in both Stories, meaſures { 
taken at the Bottom of the en N if 
3 50 taken at the Riſe of the Arch he 
7 ide is four Feet ſix. In the Ground Plot 
on Height of the Arch is eighteen F ror fi th 
1 e higher, ſixteen Feet. The Impoſt of tl " 
1 E ef the ſame Order, with th | fn 

| neloſure. In it, I 1poke not ſth 
a e of the Gates, or, if ae, ay y ta th 
arched empty Spaces; z but at PO we ma 7 
DE conclud Fee 
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anclude about them, from thoſe of the ſe- 
ond, which we ſhall conſider. 

in ſpeaking about theſe ſecond Doors, 1 
enter now on the Deſcription of thoſe inter- 
nal Paſſages which could not be underſtood, = 
if] had firſt begun to have ſhewn the Num- 
bet and Situation of the Vomitories, being 
he Boundaries to which they are directed. 
The two Arches then at the end of the O- 
val, which correſponded with the Number I, 
nd XXXVI, marked on the outſide, oo” 


2 2 ad _ 
a — 4 POR £5 


the Foot of the Capital, thirteen Feet one 

ch, and larger than any of the others. 

Ihe two in the Middle broad-ways, which 
wrelponded with the Numbers XIX and 
LV, are wide twelve Feet two, and narrower 
han theſe contiguous to them on cither ſide, 

he latter being larger five Inches than they; 

nd even by that it appears how ridiculouſly 
kople have imagin'd till now, that both 
vere of the fame Dimenſions with the two - 
int, and larger and more magnificent than 
ke others. The four lateral Arches at the 
two greateſt Gates, are leſs than any of the 
hers; that which is added to the Gates, 
being taken from the Arches. Their Mea- 
ſire is between ten Feet and a half and e- 
leren, the ſixteen Entries on both hands, 

det on each ſide of the two in the Middle, 
wolsways, are in breadth between twelve 


Feet three Inches, to twelve Feet fix; the 
lke 


both twelve Feet ten Inches wide, and ** 


11K 
* 


* ne I. ae. 


from the Elliptick Line, where it is ined 
and the Curve becomes greater. Theſe a 
exactly the Meaſures of- all the Arches, i | 


ceach of them vary, and ir regular by two off 
four Inches in their different Situations, which 


and procecds not from a want of Art, {0 


In theſe particulars, and even in the Coly | 


the like Incidents muſt neceſſarily oſtd 
| wherein very many hands were employ 
| meaſure the Breadth of the Entries of i 


_ Coliſeum, which ſtill remain, or the othel 


equal; though it is very credible, that in i 
Hratch InBexion of any, Hy dont col 
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like Number following on all the four Pang 


are between eleven Feet four Inches, to e. 
leven Feet nine; which Narrowing comeſ 


being uſeleſs to mark the very preciſe In 
menſions of them one by one; ſince we find 


however, ought to correſpond exactly, and 
where we are ſure that the error is Caſual 


that the Conſumption of the Materials in the 
ruſtick Work having mouldercd away wich 
Time, hinders us from coming to a minutenef 


ſeum, which is executed more politely ; . 
Meaſures, both with regard to the Bread l 
and Height, vary not a little: ſo that Dg 
godet aſſerted, that even that Amphitheatd 
was executed with very little exactneſs; bi 


happen in ſuch vaſt Edifices of Ston 
No Perſon has hitherto taken the pains f 


which are now wanting; having been pi 
poſſeſſed in the Opinion, that they Were 4 


Z. Hi, 5. 


A Secton nhech therrs al the Let, Stawms and the 


 Paſinges and ni ann en hom the SPOCEIOTY were ld fn 


obo Four LeO7WT 0, af: 2 Sl Ys, 
A Marks out the 0 des the Doors 2 Vomorn tho | 
Shaded Pace on he * Drofite Shens Me unter 27 e 


28 lLejove the Vomutorys as they are al projet: ho 
doted princes zien, e and Pl e Sech ons of Mall 


: 

ee 222722875 ; : 
neee: r 
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| up to the original Meaſure, and that which 

W ;:; of the greateſt Conſequence of all; Fon- 
ana, by the Prepoſſeſſion he had, that the 
| ſour diametrical Gates ſerved for the fame 
Uie, and that Streets of the like Breadth cor- 
jeſponded with them; affirmed that they all 
mcalured twenty Palms; the other ſeventy- 
ix, nineteen Palms and a third, which would 
not be a computable Difference for the reaſon 
we have already mentioned. 
nut the Matter of Fact is, that by ſearch-⸗ 
ne with exactneſs the two Gates in the Front, 
cnoth-ways, - will undoubtedly be found 
wider than any of the others, perhaps two 
a three Feet, and even more. But it will 
not be difficult to be ſure of this by the 
arches, which, according to the Drawing, 
ken * be remaining in the third Encloſure, 
1 5 correſponds with our ſecond. 

e ſhall now mention where every one 
ol 55 Entries, and the different Stairs of 
he firſt Encloſure lead, by coni:uuring one 
lourth part of the Building, ſince the other 
tlirce ſourths are exactly alike. The cour- 
tous Reader may caſt his Eye on the Plan, 
and tenth Plate, which ſhew a Section with 
the inner Stairs that ne er have been known 
before, nor underſtood by any who have 
reated on the Subject of Amphitheatres. Be- 
zinning from the Middle length-ways, at 
umber I. of it, and the other three which 


re. dy. 


olloy one another, we | Bye ſpoke | of al- 
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ready. At Number VI. we have a Stair off 
20 Steps, interrupted by a Flat; at the end : 
of which Stair there is a great Widow ins 
Front, which pierces through the third En 
£ cloſure, and ſends Light forward. The Vault 


of this Space aſcends even to the middle off 
it, then deſcends: the reaſon is, becauſe firſty} 

- there i is a Stair upon it, which goes to a Vol 
mitory of the fourth Line, then the remaing I: 


der has part of the Steps upon 1t. Eight 10 
of the Vaults are, for the fame reaſon, M |: 
the ſame figure. | 0 

The forementioned Stair proceeds do 14 
bling with two Branches of fourteen Steps M Li 
_ each fide, then returns, and leads up to ch | II 
Ambulatory. By thoſe two Branches the Y li 
| paſs on each hand by Doors with Arch ye 
traves over them, 9 Feet ; Inches 4 oo 


wide 7 Feet 2; one Pier thereof, name inc 


that which would remain, joined to the in o 
Wall, diminiſhes, and ſeems to loſe itſelff 4 
the W all, in order to leave the Door * rg 
more ſpacious; and, if I am not deceiv@ 
the whole is repreſented diſtinctly in the Pla . Pu, 
There are allo four Steps which fill up 4 lar 
Thickneſs of the other Pier, expreſſed ih 
wile in the Plan, which come upon the Þ Ly mety 
of the other Branch, as we have ſaid net 
„„ $ * 
In the fifth and a Spaces, there © luch 
two Under-ſtairs, which form Rooms 3 # low, 
+ tain Conduits of Marble, which Lay! he Wi 
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along with the Stairs near the Wall. Theſe 
Troughs or Conduits ſerved for the Urine in 
the higher parts of the Building: of theſe, 
Eperal Pieces are preſerved, the Breadth of 
which is one Foot, having diſcharged them- 
ſelves into other Conduits under 3 
of which in its due place. 
= There is a Paſſage which correſponds with 
dhe eighth Space, and gces ſtreight, even to 
dhe inner Encloſure. The ninth and tenth 
By hayc two oblong Rooms, without any other 
EY Outlet. The eleventh had a Stair with an 
EY arched Window i in Front, which ſtrikes the 
BY Light in another of the ſecond. Encloſure. 
BY This Stair turned freight with a ſquare Door, 
WY ike thole deſcrib'd in the double Stair, and 
ent to the Flat by four Steps, and to the 
oy cond Branch of NumberXII. having a Room 
uder it. Another Paſſage follows, lending 
uo the Podium, like that at Number VIII. 
det an oblong large Room, then a Stair with 
4 wo Branches, like that we have ſpoke of: 
_ urcady, The ſeventeenth has a Way to the 
Podium, as the two aforeſaid; and the 18th 
| targe Room, with which the fourth of the 
uilding ends in the Ground-Plot ; the dia- 
3 netrical Paſſage following croſ-ways, inthe 
a [neteenth, which terminates in the third 
3 3 and which, on the Right-hand, has 5 
ere 4 ch another large Room, with a great Win- 
Nor, that looks above the Gallery in the 
8 Iniddle, s he Stairs APPEAL in 1 the Plan of 
oy U 2 „„ this 
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this Story, as being thoſe which are fixed in 
the Ground. The Apertures in the con- 
tiguous Walls are likewiſe. marked at the 
L ſecond Floor, tho' they properly belong to 
-.the tecond OT 8 1 


0 H A 5 X. 
Oo 15 + cond Sher * of the Anpti | 4 


heute e, and its Plan. | 


C the firſt Endhofae confifls of to] 
Stories, ſo, before we proceed to hel { 
more inward. parts, we mult aſcend to the 1 
ſecond ; and here it is where the moſt a U 
part of this Building becomes moſt conſpig 90 
cuous, and whereot, the truth is, all the 
able Architects who till now have treated 


on this head, have not had any right Notion tl 
at all; as may be particularly known by the th 
Plans "which Deſgodets and Fontana hays 5 
given of the ſecond Story of the Coliſeum ne: 


For, befides the Plan's being altogether cg 
roneous, they don't give us any hint aboutt hi 
Stairs and Paſſages by which they came it 
the Vomitories of the fourth Row, nor how 
they came out by the Stairs. In the Prich 
I have ſhewn in what manner both chef 
Architects underſtood it. 
I muſt, however, apprize the Reader 


that which cannot be expreſſed by the Haß 
namell 
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namely, that there are two Pavements in the 
ſecond Story, an interiour one lower, which 
is that belonging to all the Rooms or Inlets; 
that is, above which the ſecond Branch of 
the Stairs lead: The other Pavement is an 
exterior one, higher, upon the circular co- 
vered Way or Gallery, to which you ad- 
vance by new Branches of ſmall Steps. We 
muſt likewiſe premile, that in this Order the 
Arches are not all of them of an equal 
height, there being eight which exceed the 
others by three Feet, namely, the four dia- 
metrical Arches, and other four in the middle 
of theſe; and yet not exactly in the middle, 
ſnce between the one in the middle, length 
ways, and the other middle one, croſs-ways, 
there are ſeventeen Arches. Hence there are 
eight which remain on cach fide of that in 
the middle, where the higheft Arch we haye 
mentioned, leaves Gen on the fide near 
the Breadth, and nine on the fide towards 
the length. 
But now let us begin ſrom the low oft in- 
ner Floor, upon which all the ſecond Branches 
ol the Stairs ret, ſhewn in the Ground-Plot, 
and let us proceed. from Number V. in or- 
der to humour the Bending of the Stairs; 
the Knowledge of which, I believe, will be . 
much facilitated by the Shafts which ſhew 
their Extenſion. See likewiſe at Number V. 
in the Plan of the ſecond Story, that the leſt 
Branch of the double Stair takes its beginning 
; N U Wh from z 


tiguous Walls are likewiſe. marked at the 


ſecond; and here it is where the moſt artful 
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this Story, as being thoſe which are fixed in 
the Ground. The Apertures in the con- 


ſecond Floor, tho they properly belong to 
the n * 


CHAP: X. 


Of the ſecond Story of the Abl. 
Heal, „ and its Plan. 


8 the firſt Erieloftire conſiſts of two 
I Stories, fo, before we proceed to the 
more inward. parts, we mult aſcend to the 


part of this Building becomes moſt conſpi- 
cuous, and whereof, the truth is, all the 
able Architects who till now have treated 
on this head, have not had any right Notionf 
at all; as may be particularly known by thef 
Plans Which Deſgodetæ and Fontana have 
given of the ſecond Story of the Coliſeum. 
f For , beſides the Plans being altogether er- 
roneous, they don't give us any hint aboutt hal 
Stairs and Paſſages by which they came af 
the Vomitories of the fourth Row, nor how 
they came out by the Stairs. In the Prink 
I have ſhewn in what manner both thels 
Architects underſtood it. | 
I muſt, however, apprize the Reader o 1; 
that which cannot be expreſſed by the 1 5 
| namely 
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namely, that there are two Pavements in the 
ſecond Story, an interiour one lower, which 
is that belonging to all the Rooms or Inlets ; 
that is, above which the ſecond Branch of 
the Stairs lead : The other Pavement is an 
exterior one, higher, upon the circular co- 
vered Way or Gallery, to which you ad- 
yance by new Branches of {mall Steps. We 
muſt likewiſe premiſe, that in this Order the 
Arches are not all of them of an equal 
height, there being eight which exceed the 
others by three Feet, namely, the four dia- 
metrical Arches, and other four i in the middle 
of theſe; and yet not exactly in the middle, 
ſince between the one in the middle, length 
ways, and the other middle one, crois-wz.ys, 
there are ſeyenteen Arches. Hence there are 
eight which remain on cach {ide of that in 
the middle, where the higheſt Arch we have 
mentioned, leaves ſeven on the fide near 
the Breadth, and nine on the ſide towards 
the length... 5 
But now let us begin from the loweſt 3 n- -- 
ner Floor, upon which all the ſecond Branches 
ol the Stairs reſt, thewn in the Ground-Plot, 
and let us proceed from Number V. in or- 
der to humour the Bending of the Stairs ; 
the Knowledge of which, I believe, will be 
much facilitated by the Shaſts which ſhew 
their Extenſion. See likewiſe at Number V. 
in the Plan of the ſecond Story, that the leſt 
Branch of the double Stair takes its beginning 
1 ſrom 
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from a Flat, which finds an Aperture on the 
Righit-hand thereof. This Aperture repre- 
ſents a round Gate, in height 10 Feet 6, 
broad 7 Feet, which may be obſerved 15 
it is exactly in the 1074 Plate, which you 
muſt have here before you. By it you 


go through a Paſſage which takes up the | 


Space of Number IV. the Pavement of 


Which is ſhew in the ſaid Plate, by a Part , 


not ſhaded, which diſtinguiſhes it. At the 
Bottom of the Paſſ. age, there is the inner 
Gate of one of the Vomitories of the third 
Round, with fix ſmall Steps, which are pre- 
ſerved here in ſeveral places, and are ſhewn 
in the Drawing. In the fame manner you 


go to all the Mouths or Openings of the 4 


third Line; that is, that moſt of all the 
Doors of the Entries are likewiſe preſer- 
ved in the high parts, and are uniform in 
all the four Rows: high 7 Feet 9 Inches, 
wide 6 Feet 6, and all of Stone: the Paye- 


ment is all of lar ge Flag- ſtones; the ſix ſmall 
Stairs are almoſt all of red Marble: which 
aſcend from them to come out again in the | 
Stairs; they are one Foot broad, high 10 


Inches. 


The fame Paſſage, over-agalnſ that by | 
which we enter, has another 1quare Gate, 
7 Feet. 6 Inches high, allowing for the 
Threſhold, there remaining 7 Feet which | 
admits Light, with a Breadth of 4 Feet 4, | 
all of huge Stones, about 4 Fect in big- } 

| nels, | 


tb 3 Oh = CC - =4 


oy Hh ww ol 


n 
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neſs. I hrough it we paſs into the third 
Space, where "there is a Room, in form like 
the anterior Paſſage, but ihut up at the top, 
and from which you go through a round 
and leſſer Door, without Pilaſters of Stone, 
into a broken Chamber, which perhaps had 
Light from a Window which might have 
been in the Wall, and ſhut up on the out- 
fide; but theſe Walls are all deſtroy d. 
Thele two Rooms, with their Doors, could 
not be ſhewn in the Plate; but it was of 
conſequence to ſhew the Stairs, with their 
Paſſages and Places of Retreat. 
But here we muſt remember, that of theſe 
three Gates, the firſt, which from the Flat 
goes in length along with the Paſſage, has 
no Marks of ever having had Impoſts, nor 
any other Encloſure; but the other, Which 
leads into Rooms, appropriated either for lay- 
ing any thing up in them, or for ſome other 
rarticular Uſe, has two round Holes in the 
Stone of the Threſhold, near the Side-Poſts, 
one on each hand, and two others corre 
!pondent with them, in the Traverſe above; 
which ſhew, that in them the Hinges of | 
tio parts of the Gates turned : that is, two 
round Pieces of Wood or Metal, which en 
tered above and below in the Holes, and 
turned round, cauſing the Impoſts to play. 
By this we diſcover the manner of the an- 
cient Impoſts, called Poſtes by the Latins, 
and the true . of the 7 ads Cardo 
VY ; and 


and Polus, in Greek ppagevs, Which is as 


ever, Mitruvius calls thoſe Cardines, round | 
5 hich we imagine the World turns, by the 


Hinge. g 


corre ſpond with the two foremention d Rooms, 4 


ther of eight, both hollowed out in the breadthi 


Where the Arch is higheſt; tho, for all char 


04.5. 6.7, 2 18 
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much as to ſay, a Thing capable of turning; 
Nutulus, in the ancient Gloſſaries. How- | 


Greeks called Poles; for which reaſon, 
Iſidorus called a e or W edge, the | 


But let us return to Number V. From 
that Flat, going ſtreight forward, we aſcend 
by ſix Steps up to the circular Portico; and : 

turning to the Right, we obterve firſt, that 
in the inner fide, between the Pilaſters Which J 


the Mark of a Wall or Pavement, about half : 
the height of a Man, which encloſed them, 
appears; being inſtead of a Parapet, leaving ; 
a free Paſſage above ſor Light. Then atY 
Number II. we find a Stair, with two Branches 
the firſt conſiſting of fix ſmall Steps, the o4 


of the fame Space. This Stair leads into the 
little Room which is above the great Gatefl 


the Roof is not higher, but only the Arch! 
which, contrary to the others, concenters 1 
the Wal}, and thereby makes three Feel 
more of Light. In the inner Point of chal 
Chamber, there i is the Gate, with little Stef 
which lead into that V 3 of the fourtl 


Ling 
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Une, ſituated on the end of the Oval. On 
the outſide of the fame Room we ſee the 
beginning of a Vault, which has gone up- 
wards, with the Veſtiges of the Stair upon 
it, and a Gate in it of ſufficient height on 
account of the Arch, which, as we have 
fid, riſes here more than the others. Where 
that Stair led, we ſhall mention afterwards. _ 
We ſhall now only obſerve, that one of the 
four exterior Arches of this ſecond Floor, which 
by good luck are preſerved, gives us plainly 
to underſtand, that in thete eight Situations, 
there have been Partition-Walls of Marble 
an each hand, which croſſing, took the Stair 
win the middle, and run from the Pilaſters 
ak the firſt Encloſure to thoſe of the ſecond, 
ince we ſee the Capital cut in the middle on 
e inſide, and the Stones cheſſeled and made 
mooth, appearing to have been joined with 
ach other. We have likewiſe Marks that 
neſe Walls of Partition had Arches, or a Door, 
nthe middle, for paſſage. But beſides, we ſee, 
at rom the Partition-Walls made of the fame 
ones, the empty Space of the external Arch 
was ſhut up in Front; and that the ſaid Wall 
Was no more than one Foot in breadth, and 
ituated at the middle of the Pilaſter. So 
mich we learn from the Capital of the lame 
Plaſter being cloven and laid open: Ihe 
lan, however, has been ſupplied here, where 
lieſe Trayerſes are ſhewn, and the Stairs 
„ pointed 
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pointed out, of which ſure Evidences and 
Veſtiges are found. 5 > 

Having deſcrib'd the firſt five Spaces of NN. 
the ſecond Story, we ſhall now proceed Wihi 
to the ſeventh; in which a Flat appears, WS 
the Right-hand Branch of the double Stair Not 
leading thereto, and has a Door on the Leſt. Nin 
Thoſe that were to return to the third Or- Ne 
der of the Openings, enter'd by it, and found Mon 
the Diſpoſition of the Parts there like that Nac 


at Number IV. and whoever was to aſcend Abet 
to the laſt Order of the four Openings, went Nic 


up upon the Portico, and in the neareſt Space Wall 
on the Right-hand, found a Stair which has MI 
a Door at the end thereof, and likewiſe the 
Out-let of the Vomitory. This Stair falls on Wl 
that of the middle of thoſe which are double. 
At Number IX. there is nothing, the great ui 
Room of the Ground-Plot being at its full Ie 
Height, even to the Roof or Vault which {Wt 
ſupports the Steps. In the Walls of theſe WV 
Laaterals are two Hollows placed perpendi- Wik 
cularly, which ſerve by way of Conduits Wo 
for conyeying away all manner of Naſtineſs, Wi 
and for the Water which fell on the Roof of 
of the high Lodge; where large Pipes of WM"! 
Metal have been found. The Marks and igen 
Veſtiges of the Wall, which ſerved as 2 
Fence to thoſe who walked on the Portico, 
are ſeen every where. After the foremen 
tioned ſmall Steps of Number VII. which 
bended towards the left, paſſing by to 
. „ Spaces 
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ſpaces above the Portico, in the tenth we 
and a Stair with two Branches, like that of 
Number II. only that it bends to the Right, 
this to the Left. The Remainder of this 

Space is without any Pavement, like the next 
al Number IX. By the ſaid Stair we enter 
W into a ſmall Room. Number II. is like that 
of Number I. with the Door of a Vomitory 


| Wo one hand, a Stair on the other, which 
© W:iccnded cowards the firſt Encloſure, and alſo 
between two Walls. Theſe Separations di- 
t Wiided the exterior Portico into eight parts, 
e Wall of them like that already deſcribed. 
s MW Number XII. has the ſecond Branch of a 
e bein Stair, from the Flat of which, turn- 
n ng to the Left-hand by an arched Door, Wwe 
e. cter into a Room directed to one of the 
it ad Vomitories ; and aſcending above the 


W'onico, one might paſs thro' both to the 
ch ir at Number X. and by paſling the 
ſe ¶ Door croſs- ways, to the Stair, Mabe: RV... 
li- W'kethat of Number VI. both of which lead 
its Wo the Opening of the laſt Order. The four- 
1s, Neenth Space is at its full height, like that 
of MW" Number IX. Number XVI. leads both 
of o the Opening of the third Line, which is 
nd its Right-hand, and to that of the fourth 
on its Left. The eighteenth is an empty 
Space at its full height. In the nineteenth 
be Arch turns higher, and the little Room 


e we diſcuſſed what t belonks to the ſe- 


allo, which has Stairs on each hand. "Thus" 


_ cond 1 
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cond Story, and ſhewn all the Stairs Which 
lead to the two laſt Rows of the Vomitori 
and likewiſe to thoſe * Parts . Wer 
aboye the Steps. 


CHAP. XI. 


of the interior Covered Ways, and 
the Encli ſure of the Middle. 


1 E Section of the largest Pali 
given in Plate IX. ſhews that F' 
the three Arches above the iſolated Pilaſten 
there follows another, a Foot higher and tut 
broader. Through it we enter into th 
middle Ambulatory, the Roof of which 
28 Feet high. The Pavement was laid wit 
Flags of the uſual kind of red Marble, t 
Inches thick; and there are ſtill fever 
ſquare pieces remaining aboye the Condu 
under ground. In this Covered Way, 0 
the part towards the outſide, there are f 
of all the Out-lets, with Architraves ond 
them, or the Doors of the Paſſages alread 
mentioned; the Pilaſter has 4 Feet on ea 
ſide: Next follows the Void or empty my 
of only 4 Feet 10, for the aforeſaid reald 
which occaſions the two lateral Paſſages 
have fo ſmall an Opening, and are col 
guous to the great ones. The ſecond em 
Space is 7 Feet, partaking alſo fomevi 
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the Narrowing. Next, is another Door, 
feet wide, through which goes the Paſſage 
beards the Center. Then tollows a Wall 
rrc{ponding with the three Spaces of the 
double Stair : then another Door, through 
zich another Paſſage goes: After that a 
wall, through four Arches; then another 
Joor, and ſo goes on, even to the Door in 
he middle, croſs- ways; broad 10 Feet 4, 
zhich is one Foot 10 Inches leſs than the 
puter one correſpondent with it, on account 
ff the Lines that approach, and which pro- 
bad to a Point. The external Side of this 
kcond covered Way, may be obſerved ex- 
ly delineated in Plate IX. a part of 
t being in the middle of the Area, and 
mother part on each ſide of the Cunei or 
Wedges. 
All theſe Doors from the ancient Pave- : 
ent to the Arch croſs-ways, which is of 
ery ſmall Curvature, are 20 Feet 8 Inches 
bigh; ſo that the Poſts or Piers made of large 
Stones go higher than the foot of the Roof, . 
rhich extraordinary Height ſerves to give 
greater Light to the Portico. But we muſt | 
not neglect mentioning the Windows which 
are in two Rows, ſome on high at the Bend- 
ng of the Roof, and ſquare with the great 
Stone above, Aloping. Of theſe we have 
made mention, ſpeaking of the ſecond Branches 
of the Stairs: They receive Light through _ 
an Arch of the ſecond Story, and with Di TY 

| 53S 5 | | 1- 


. which, that which makes the Traverſe above 
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Direction of that ſloping Stone, ſends it in 4 
very curious manner into the Rooms, Or Pri. 
ſons, which are on the other ſide of the Por. 
tico, as we ſhall afterwards mention. There 
are others ſome what lower, and arched ar 
the top, and much larger than the others; to 
every firſt outer Stair one of theſe correſpond, | 
and are found oppoſite to every Stair of the 
other inner Circuit. Theſe, for the moſt! 
part, have been lately fill'd up; the Paſſages} 
being likewiſe ſhut up with Walls, 1 in order | 
to make theſe places uſeful, _ 
Hut to return, in order to obſerve the other 
| fide of the Portico, the Drawing of which is 
ſeen in the ſame Plate, ſrom the part over. 
| againſt the Wedges. At the beginning of 
it there is the Wall of a Room, which has 
its Entry on the other ſide, and on this hand 
only a high and narrow Window, or a Slipy 
as we ſhall call it: Then there is a Gate with 
an Architrave, through which you pals te 
the third Portico, and is as high as that which 
_ correſponds with it in its Front. Next ſol- 
lows a ſmall Room, which ſhews that it was 
made uſe of for a Priſon, but not for Wild- 
Beaſts, becauſe it has the Door too narrow] 
and this is form'd by four pieces of Stone, ol 


is two Feet high, and enters into the Wall 
taking up much more Space than the Door 
In the higher part the Architrave follows 
under it is a Window of this Priſon, one Fo 
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vide and three high, and in this confes the 
Light from the Window which is oppoſite 
to it, with the Payement above over-hanging. 
Theſe Doors have a round Hole in the 
Threſhold, and another above, into which 
the Poles of the Impoſt entered. Next is 
mother Door of the uſual Height, with a 
Stair conſiſting of ten Steps, upon which is 
the inner Door of an Opening of the ſecond 
Row, and beyond it other eight {mall Stairs, 
which have the Præcinctio or Bench above 
it. The Window above that Stair throws 
the Light in, and is on the other fide a little 
lower and arched. The reſt goes all on in 
the fame manner, divided into Priſons, Paſ- 
ages and Stairs, with the ſame Diſtributions 
of Light. But the Plan and View of the 
iner and hidden covered Ways, makes every 
thing ſufficiently underſtood. The twelve 
Priſons ha ve all the Doors in the ſecond Am- 
bulatory, without any manner of Out- let on 
the part towards the Area. There is alſo a 
mall Loop-Hole beſides the Slip of the Win- 
dow, which was cut through above the Steps; 
the manner of which may be obſervd in 
ſome ſmall ancient Pieces which have ſuch 
round Holes. As to thoſe few rough Steps, 
nw miſhapen by the North Winds, I re- 
member a good many Years ago, having by 
chance gone into the Arena; I juſt came in 
ime to hinder, as it were, by mere Force, 


the Deſtruction which the Maſons were about 


to 
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to make of them, who had reſolyvd ty; 
move them and put new ones in their pla 
I was equally lucky on another occaſion, i 
hindering them from demoliſhing the {mz 
pieces which remain'd of the higheſt Ry 
of all, and from boring, in a cruel manne 
the lower Vaults in ſixteen places, as fon 
ingenious Inginecrs had reſolved to do, th: 
fo they might make uſe of it for a certai 
Affair of their own. But to proceed: M. 
muſt take notice, that the Paſlages, ; 
well as the Doors and Rooms, do not 
little encreaſe in breadth, as they come te 
wards the middle, being much wider that 
towards the Point of the Oval. The littl 
Doors, however, of the Rooms or Grotto' 
keep all the ſame Meaſure and Form, whic 
is a Confirmation that they were Priſons to 


thoſe condemn'd to the Beaſts. I don't knowiſſtco, 

in what other place ſo many and ſo largMlours 
pieces of the ancient Walls of the Roman Roo. 
are preſerved: ſo that here, better than ante. 
where elſe, we can ſee the manner of theii main 
Building. They are built of Stones, but ater 
broken; the Mortar is mixed with, and fag w 
of Pebbles or ſmall Stones: However, ie t 
that Paſſage of Thucydides, quoted in ti pilar 
ſecond Chapter, I have explain d it * CH th 
where others have not well tranſlated itFeceQithi 
e, Stone. This Cement or Mortar, is becomqqindi 
ſo ſolid, as even to exceed Marble itſelf ic 1 


— 1 5 * AE, rendered Friſta La pidum. 5 
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hardneſs: this we are confirm'd in by conſi- 
dering the marvellous Duration of the four 
| Pieces which belong'd to the outer Roof, 
diſcovered on the falling down of the higher 
parts, which for ſo many Ages had bore the 
many heavy Rains which have beat againſt 
it, and the Injuries of the hard Froſts. The 
Stones are not continued from above down- _ 
wards, but at the diſtance of every Yard 
there is a Courſe of Pilaſters, with three Rows 
of large, broad, four-corner'd Stones, alter= | 
nately. This Order is kept every where, ſo 
that the whole Wall, by theſe different Strata, 

3 we may ſay, is better lined and kept ſtrait ; 
and the truth is, our modern miſhapen Walls 
make at the beſt but a very dull Figure, 
whereas in ancient times, the Walls as well 
Roofs were made politely, nay, and painted 
too, as appears by the Remains of the Co- 
lurs found upon ſome parts of the inner 
Roofs. In Rome, in the middle Paſſage of 
the Amphitheatre, not only have the Re- 
mains of ancient Painting been ſeen, but o- 
her genteel Ornaments of Stucco alſo. 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that at 
lhe top of the Pilaſters we find one parti- 
lar Stone at every Door, larger than any 
of the others, and which enters two Feet 
"thin the Wall, and ſerves for the better 
ding and fixing the whole together. In 
e Doors towards the inner fide, theſe Key- 
ones are not at the top, but a little above 
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to make of them, who had reſolvd t, 
move them and put new ones in their place 
I was equally lucky on another occaſion, j 
hindering them from demoliſhing the ſm; 
pieces which remain'd of the higheſt Ro 

of all, and from boring, in a cruel manner 
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ingenious Ingineers had reſolved to do, Kon 

ſo they might make ule of it for a cem war 


Affair of their own. But to proceed: W. 
muſt take notice, that the Paſlages, 
well as the Doors and Rooms, do not: 
little encreaſe in breadth, as they comet 
wards the middle, being much wider that 
towards the Point of the Oval. The littl 
Doors, however, of the Rooms or Grotto's 

| keep all the ſame Meaſure and Form, whic 
is a Confirmation that they were Prifons fo 

| thoſe condemn'd to the Beafts. I don't no 
in what other place ſo many and ſo large 
pieces of the ancient Walls of the Roman 
are preſerved: ſo that here, better than any 
where elſe, we can ſee the manner ol thelf 
Building. They are built of Stones, but al 
broken; the Mortar is mixed with, and fa 
of Pebbles or ſmall Stones: However, 
that Paſſage of Thucydides, quoted in the 
| ſecond Chapter, IJ have explain d it G/h1a1 
| where others have not well tranſlated it Piece 
of Stone. 'This Cement or Mortar, is become 
| 1o ſolid, as even to exceed Marble itſelf 
— 2 YAM, rendered, Fru ſta Lapidum. $ 
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hardnels: this we are confirm'd in by conſi- 
dering the marvellous Duration of the four 
pieces which belong'd to the outer Roof, | 
diſcovered on the falling down of the higher | 
parts, which for ſo many Ages had bore the 
many heavy Rains which have beat againſt 

it, and the Injuries of the hard Froſts. The 
ones are not continued from above down- i 
wards, but at the diſtance of every Yard 
there is a Courſe of Pilaſters, with three Rows 
of large, broad, four- corner d Stones, alter- 


tat the whole Wall, by theſe different Strata, 
s we may ſay, is better lined and kept ſtrait; 
nd the truth is, our modern miſhapen Walls 
make at the bett but a very dull Figure, 
whereas in ancient times, the Walls as well 
s Roofs were made politely, nay, and painted 
too, as appears by the Remains of the Co- 
burs found upon ſome parts of the inner 
Roofs. In Rome, in the middle Paſſage of 
the Amphitheatre, not only have the Re- 

mains of ancient Painting been ſeen, but o- 
ther genteel Ornaments of Stucco allo. 
We muſt not forget to obſerve, that at 
the top of the Pilaſters we find one parti- 5 
lar Stone at every Door, larger than any 

pf the others, and which enters two Feet 
vithin the Wall, and ſerves for the better 
dinding and fixing the whole together. In 
e Doors towards the inner fide, theſe Key- 


"ones are not at the top, but a little above 
„ 


mately. This Order i 1s kept every where, {o- 


and twelve on the Podium by five {mall} 
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the middle. Nay, in the Windows ale 
which have the hanging Laſtra, and {eng 
the Light into the Priſons, there are two ſuch | 
Stones, but formed like halt the Tail of a 
Swallow, and appear, as it were, like Wings 
to the other. 
After this, is the third Portico, but not 
near ſo low as is repreſented in the many | 
Drawings we have of it, but of the proper 
Height of twelve Feet; in it, from the fide | 
towards the Area, there is nothing beſides 
the forementioned Apertures, four of which 
led into the Area through a hanging Laſtra, 


Steps. On the other ſide, there are only the] ha 
Doors correſponding to the ſixteen Paſlages, fs t! 
and two mor? for the middle Ways in the WM chi. 
Breadth, which, in the laſt Encloſure, have Lon 
not an Opening leading to the Podium, as {ct 
the others, but only an oblong Window our 
high on the Wall, which comes out on the in th 
Steps in order to ſupply the dark part of i them 
with Light; but we cannot give its preciſq i ð br 
Form, becauſe in the Reparations both th allth 
parts have been altered. on! 
The Doors which are in this inner Am ſery 
| bulatory are ſix Feet high, and in the middlqi rea 
at the Key-Stone or Quoin, they arc raiſe good 
ſix Inches more: Thoſe in the middle n 
nine Feet three Inches wide, the two nearc dric, 
nine Feet, the others ſomething leſs. Tha or 
are compoſed. of five pieces of Marble, in + In 
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of which make the Rows of Pilaſters, which 
are large two Feet in ſquare, ſome three, and 
the Architrave three. There is a current Opi- 
nion among Architects, that whatever is made 
with an Architrave will with Age fall to the 
ground; but I think they never can happen, 
where they are made like theſe Outlets we 
haye deſcribed: for the Key-Stone in the 
middle is wedged, and, as we fay, Swallow- 
aild., The two Stones on each fide are 
9 Feet 7 long, ſo that there remains 4 Feet 
and a half on each hand, on the out- ſide of 
the Pilaſters, imbedded in the Wall: The 

eight that are near the two ends of the Oval, 
has the Traverſe of one piece only, and this 
b the four through which the Paſſages $0, 
which is repreſented in Plate IX. as is a 
gone 12 Feet in length, the Square of it two 
keet and a half thick. Tho', if now-a-days 
o Maſter-builders were to place ſuch Pieces 
in that Situation, it would, I own, puzzle 
them a little. Not one of theſe Architraves 
broken in the middle, tho' + Vaſari ſays, 
althoſe of ancient and modern Stones are com- 
monly ſo; at the ſame time he propoſes a 
ſery god Method for keeping them from 
breaking, and the truth is, he gave a very 
890d Example thereof in the beautiful Build- 
Ing of the Lig in Florence. Of this Fa- 
dric, thoſe who have had occaſion to mention 
t, or to make a Draught of it, bave not ob- 
* Introd. . . 
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ſerved what was moſt wonderful, that the 
Front, all around, is out of the Perpendicy. q 


lar; yet, forall this, neither is it perceptible Wl ® 
to the Eye, nor does it prejudice the Firm. Wl 5 
neſs thereof; in ſo much that another Story 0 
being afterwards placed above it, and fome WM 
hundreds of Marble Buſto's and Statues, He 3 
no part thereof has moved. | Fi 
With regard to the inner and ſolid Tach =” 

: ſure, we have faid enough already. The WM © 
Doors which led the Spectators of the grestel = ' 
Note, by means of five Steps on the Podium, i 
were neither higher than thoſe in the upper a 
part of the Building, as one might believe ns 
obſerving more Steps cut by their Openings 
at preſent, than what is obſerved by the otherſ 0 
Doors; nor were they leſs, as Deſgoattz andi j 
others kive aſſerted, by imagining, without = 
any Ground, that they ſerved for the Admiſ- n 
ſion of the Wild-Beaſts; and alſo becauſe, be. 
ſore theſe Doors the Steps, by the Fault of the - BK 
Repairers, are hampered at preſent ; tho at ©! 
firſt they have all been equal to the ld (0 
the Vomitories, and of the ſame Form too. Thi 
EFneloſure had no other Doors, nor in it any W 
nearer Rooms, or any kind of empty Space, a ol 
has been hitherto believed; and it was fo f n 
from being contrived that the Beaſts = ol 
come out from it into the Area, that the fi 
ſmall inner Steps diſcovered at preſent, bf Ke 
which they aſcended. to the inner Doo © 
ſhew clearly how it was anciently made . 
If 


and the Method uſed i in the Shews. 
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But we muſt not forget, by recapitulating 
x preſent, that the inner part of the Amphi- 
theatre had 66 Entries, including the two 
ercat Gates, Of thele, the ſix lowermoſt at 
the ends of the Oval, ſerved for the Actors, 
and led into the Area or Field. The other 60 
were appropriated for the Spectators, and had 
al different ways, diſpoſed in the following 
manner : Twelve ſtrait Paſſages led to an 
equal number of Openings above the Podium, 
which croſſed the Portico's and Encloſures 
ſom the exterior Arches : The Stairs conſiſted 
of five Steps. In like manner the two dia- 
metrical Paſſages led thither, crols-ways. 
Thoſe who were obliged to come out by the 
| Openings of the ſecond Row, by entring 
hrough the 16 Paſſages which were diſpoſed 
equal Diſtances; (nay, there were 18, 
ncluding the two in the middle, broad- 
ways:) did not go further than the ſecond 
Portico ; but finding therein the 16 Stairs of 
lie ſecond Encloſure, they aſcended ſtraight 
o their Outlets or Openings. All thole to 
whom the Wedges or Cunez were aſſigned, 
wich were correſpondent to the Openings 
0 the two higher Rows, found their Stairs 
n the outer Portico, eight of which were 
lngle, the other four double. Whoeyer | 
Was obliged to come forth from the third 
Row, by aſcending two Branches of a Stair, 
remained in the loweſt Floor of the ſecond 
*ory, and in the neareſt Space to that, found | 
he Door and Steps thereof: But thoſe who 
a HE + 31 | Were 
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were to goon to the 16 Openings of the foul 4 + 
Round, went up above the Covered Way | 
or Gallery, and came out on the Steps ty  . 
Ways: others, by the eight neareſt and raff f 
Stairs; and others to the eighth, in two (i ;, 
veral divided Branches, and entered into thel 1 
high little Rooms which had the Vomitorif 0 


at the top of them. In fine, thoſe who ha 
the places aſſignd them, which were high 

than all the Steps ſeen at preſent, enterafi 
into the little Cloſets, but then proceedeſ 
forward aſcending by thoſe eight Stairs which 
cCroſſed the interior Ambulacrum, which wil 

have ſhewn in the eleventh Plate. 
We muſt not forget, that there were ſing 
teen long Rooms, tome of which were M 
their full Height in the firſt Encloſure, be 
ſides eight ſmaller ones under the Stain | 
and likewiſe twenty-eight Priſons with naß 
row Entries, and four Rooms with propok | 
tionate Doors in the ſecond. _ : 
I ſhall now lay before the Reader ſon 
of the moſt conſiderable Differences whiq; 
may be ſeen in moſt of the Plans and DG 
1criptions given hitherto of the Amphitheatrg 
not, however, with a Deſign to derogate in 
the leaſt from the Praiſe, which [ willingly 
and in the fulleſt manner, ſhall give thoß | 
who have laboured on this difficult Suh 
jet ; but my Intention herein, is to give 4 
right Impreſſion of the true Symmetry there, 
and to confirm what 1 haye already aſſerts 40 
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in this Treatiſe; tho', I believe, it would 
be ſuperfluous to mention the Authors who 
have wrote on this head, and yet have not 
underſtood Architecture. Lipſius and Mont- 
faucon happily diſcuſſed the whole Difficulty 
ſelating to the Stairs, by ſaying only two 
words on the head; one, by the ſingle Ex- 
peſſion decuſſantur, that the Stairs croſſed 
cgne another; which, the truth is, they never 

do. The other, by ſaying they went up to 
the Vomitory by hidden Paſſages; tho” 
they are, by the by, all of them ſpacious 
ind noble, Deſgodet likewiſe, who has 
ſucceeded therein better than any of the o- 
ther Architects, ſhews in his Section of the 

Coliſeum, as well in the firſt as in the ſecond. 

Story, the Croſſings of Stairs; which, by the 

by, not only would confound the Oeconomy 
of the Building, but ſpoil the better part of 
it. Nor am I certain that Jer/zo drew it in 
that manner, giving no hint thereof in what 
he himſelf ſays on the Subject; but what 
appears to be ſo in his Book, is occaſioned 
rather by the Errors of thoſe who engraved 
his Plates; ſince there never could have been 
Stairs which meet one another, nor could 
erer the Foot of the Stairs, in the Gallery, 

in the middle, proceed towards the outer 

part of the Building; by which People would 
have been obliged to have come forward, and 


5 Cap. 21, Decuſſantur. _ 
© Tom. 3. p. 259. Per occultos meatus. 
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then to return back again. So that the AL. | 
ſertion of * Deſgoderz was but ill grounded, 
when he ſaid, that in the Stairs of the firg Þ 
| Encloſure, they entered not only from the 
ſecond Gallery, or Covered Way, but alfo | 
from the third; which is as much as to ſay, | 
the firſt and ſecond in our Arena. There WM Li 
would not have been much to be learned 
from the Architecture of the Amphitheatre, if 
[as they have hitherto made People believe] | 
in 15 many places there had been two Stairs, 
one againſt the other, made in an uſeleſs 
manner, to proceed, all of them, towards 
the lame Point. So likewiſe in the Drawing 
of the Amphitheatre of Capua, the Stair at | 
the Letter E, made to go backward, is not 
right; nor is the reſt done with greater Cor- 
rectneſs, the whole being copied from the 
Ira agination of Lipſius. Above all, it is won- 
dertul, that no body has ſhewn the manner 
how People were led to the Openings of the 
third and fourth Rows, nor the Diſtributions 
of the Paſſages belonging to them. 
© Deſpoders, in his Plan, diſtinguiſhes the 
Stairs that go upwards, and others which go 
down, as if they were not all of them ori- 
ginally deſigned for leading the Spectators | 
up to the higher parts of the Building; and 
Laps, that the Light on the middle Gallery, 
or Covered Way, comes from certain Slips 
of Windows. But thoſe Windows he points 
out, in imitation of Serlio, in the middle of. 
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he Gallery itſelf, were not made to give 
Light ; becauſe, {ſcarcely is there any thing 

WM ;maining to be illuminated by them, by reaſon 
3 of the great Height where they are placed, 
ind the ſmall number that there are of them: 
Tho' I own, they are made to reflect the 


are more forward; the Gallery itſelf recei- 
ring. Light from the many and high Inlets 
or Doors in it. At the Opening or Mouth 
of all theſe Inlets in the Gallery, in the Plan 
of the Arena, he makes Steps, which neither 
are, or ever could have been: As, in like 
manner, in the firſt Encloſure, he made all 
the Stairs double, when one only in the 
fourth Round is ſo. Vl 
Then with regard to the ſecond Story, 
which, by curious Enquiry in the Amphi- 
theatre of Verona, might make the whole 

IT plain and intelligible ; neither does he give 
i z Plan thereof, nor mentions a word about 
; WH |, tho' he does about that of the Coliſeum, 
but has been far from conſulting truth therein; 
and yet that is the very part which he ought 
to have conſidered more diligently than any. 
ror the greateſt Difficulty in this Building, 
conſiſts in well underſtanding in what manner 
trople went up to the higher parts of it, and 
how the Paſſages were ſo contrived as not to 
crols one another. Beſides, he marks out a 
air croſs-ways, upon the third Space of the 
middle Encloſure, which agrees not WR = 
% „ ths 


Light on the Priſons, and on the Stairs that I 
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the Symmetry of the Building, nor in that di. 
tuation or Manner could it have ſtood there. l 
In the firſt Encloſure he entirely omits all! 
the oblong Rooms, which ſerved for uſeful 
Repoſitories; for where could they otherwiſe} 
have laid up ſo many wooden Utenſils, In- L 

ficuments and Accoutrements, which were ne. 
ceſſary in the Shews? Nay, ” 2 
ſpeaking of the Theatres, ſays, that in ſuchl 
places they had Magazines of Neceſſaries from 
the City. In the ſecond Encloſure, inſtead 
of Priſons he ſhews many Outlets into the 
inner Portico; which would indeed have 
been uſeleſs, ſince two uniformly alike, near 
one another, are ſeen no where. In the 
Roman Amphitheatre, he makes the diame- 
trical Paſſages come croſs-ways into the Area 
which is repugnant to the nature of the thingy! 
for many reaſons, as is already ſhewn. S0 
that as well in that of Rome, as the othef 
of Verona, he makes the Vomitories lowet 
than they ſhould be, leaving out every wher@ 
the Steps which led to the Podium, without 
having conſidered that it was neceſſary like 
' wiſe that they ſhould have aſcended or eng 
tered ſomewhere ; ; and that by aſſigning all 
theſe Openings to the Area, the Podium which 
Was the moſt noble place of any, remain 
conſequently without any Entry at all. No 
Was it convenient to deſcend to it from the 
ſecond Row of Vomitories, and from the ; 
Steps, ſince eyen the yery loweſt Rank f : 
7 L. 5. cg: 
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me People were never» obliged firſt to go 
"WM up, and then come down again. 
i" Theſe Remarks I have made about Dey 
coders, becauſe I have found him, notwith- 


0 ſtanding what has been ſaid, more deſer- 
nung Conſideration than the others; moſt 
cot the other Books wrote on this head being, 
's it were, wrote at random, and as their 
* Fancies have led them. So that from what has 
1 been ſaid, we may gather, if J am not mi- 
an ſtaken, how remote the Study of Antiquity 
"MF i; {from that Degree of Perſection to which 
"Y i is commonly believed, and as the many 
I ſplendid Volumes commonly ſhew it; by 
1 which that kind of Merchandiſe is current 
„ GAG where, ſpreading its Gloominels over 
AY the Globe. - 
rn 
et of the hioher Stories on the i inner Side 
» i e the Building. 

en H E Eſſays hitherto made by Authors 


lay at preſent, when we are forced to attempt 
the Deſcription of thoſe highermoſt Rounds 


on the Subject of Amphitheatres, have 
been very commendable; and a fine thing it 
i, to repreſent thoſe Parts of the Fabric, which 
tho not ſubſiſting at preſent, have however 
left behind them manifeſt Evidences and 
Marks, that they have been. But what ſhall we 


ot Encloſures which 8 no more, and in 
3 the | 


r 3 
— 2 — 


5 
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the Sicuations of which, there remains nothing 
but Air, incapable of OY any Mark left | 


in it at all? 
In treating of this, it is neceſlary, firſt of 


all to direct our T houghts on the Amphi- | 
theatre of Rome, in which a Method is leſt 
to find out ſome Traces of it, and thereby 


gather Conjectures about that of Verona. 


That the Coliſeum had likewiſe within it 
other Stories, erected proportionately aboye } 
the Steps of which we have already treated, | 
the outer parts thereof plainly indicate; 
but how and in what manner they have been, 


is not poſſible to aſcertain wholly. 


In Prints, the truth is, we have no more 
to deſire that way, ſince there have been 
ſeveral Deſigns publiſhed, which ſhew the 
Inſide without any Want at all. Among o- 
thers, we ſee thoſe of Lipſius and Fontana, 

| tho” the fact is, they are all Chimæra's; it 
being undoubtedly certain, that the inner 
and higher parts of the Building muſt have 
been exceedingly different from what they 
have imagined about them. But lay ing aſide 


any other Arguments on this head, it is ma- 


nifeſtly certain, that the moſt wonderful part 


of this Edifice conſiſted in the inner ſide, 
being all Front, the whole Space from top 


to bottom being divided among the Specta- 


tors. But, according to the Fabrics made 


with the — by the forementioned able Men, 


no leſs than the half would haye 1 
ed 
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fled up by a blind Wall, like the common 
views we have of Houles and other Build- 
ings. Theſe Authors had no further Conſi- 
deration about the vaſt number of Specta- 
tors which flowed into the Amphitheatre, 


it MW ror about the Impoſſibility that ſo many could 
) Whave been contained upon, or in the Steps 


hitherto deſcribed. . 


it We read in Publius Victor, that the Co- 
© Wl liſeum contained eighty- ſeven thouſand places 
) MW within it; ſome Texts have ſeventy-ſeven 
3 Wl thoutand : Lipſius imagined it ought to be 
1, MW underſtood of the known Steps only; but 
Le have obſerved already, in Chap. II. that 
© Wl the Steps of our Arena admitted no more 
n than twenty-two thouſand People to fit on 
e hem; nor could a greater number be con- 
- tained there of old. Now, calculating with 
7 MF fx2cnets according to the Meaſures on the 
WF Steps of the Coliſeum, and even allowing a 
er great deal in that Calculation, within the 
ene or Wedges of the Roman Amphi- 
2 beatre, no greater number than about thirty- 


tro or thirty-four thouſand People could 


WW lare cen contained. So that, if Victor 
f di not ſtrecth the number a little too much, 
05 


bd places in the higher part of the Build- 
gel 8 and on the Steps which we fee at 


* theatre, *tis certain, contained a great num- 
ber of Spectators; nay, much more than 


E what 


we muſt conclude that about fifty thouſand 


preſent. The upper part of the Amphi- 


on the other hand, would make us believe 
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what had Seats on the Steps, as will appear: 
But they could not have been contained there, 
if, according to the Ideas of our Antiquaries, 
the two Stories above had been built in. 
 wardly ; for in that manner, very few Peg. 
ple could have been placed, the greateſt part 
of the Situation loſt, and the extreme Height 
of ſuch a Pile have three F ifths of it ren. 
dered of no uſe at all. 
To pretend to explain preciſely the Fon 
and the Particulars of the inner ſides of theſe 
two Stories, is vain to imagine; but with re- 
gard to the Structure or Building in general, 
we know where to recur with certainty,f 
namely, to Medals; to which thoſe who hav 
wrote about Amphitheatres ought to have 
had recourſe, and not to Invention. From 
the top of the Steps to the exterior Encloſure 
in the Coliſeum, there was the Space of twoll 
ample Portico'ss We ſee, however, in the 
Medals of Plate I. that on one of them thereſ 
were new Rows of Steps, which filled up 
the higheſt places; for the ſmall Globes mardi 
out in them, repreſent Spectators. The Prints 
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that a Partition-Wall | was ereced, with 
Windows and Doors, above the third Wally 
Apuleius mentions Windows, Pillars, and 
Statues on high in the Inſide; but in this 
Paſſage he ſpeaks of a Theatre, and indeed 
there are ſeveral things in his fictitious AA 
. 2 Lib. Z+ | be 
counts „ 
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aunts, that we ought not to regard: For he 
makes his Theatre to have had Drainers for 
Water, and a Roof; and, in another place, 


exhibits * Shews of Wild-Beaſts in it. Of 
uch Partition- Walls, with Windows in the 
W \nphitheatre and Doors, we have not the 
aft Mark of them in any Medal whatſoever; 


but however, we may gather from the firſt 


three, which were coined at a time when 
Arts flouriſhed, and which ſhew Diſtinction 
nd Perſpective; that in theſe Steps, tho' 
nuch fewer in number, there was Place for 
; conſiderable Body of People, and perhaps 


hit few leſs than what were contained in the 


Faces already deſcribed : and this, not only 


m account that theſe Rounds or Seats men- 
toned laſt, extended more in Breadth than 


he former, but becauſe we ſee no kinds of 
ſacancies in them at all; whereas in the 
bwer a great deal of room muſt neceſſarily 
laye been loſt by the Apertures, the ſmall 


airs, the Præcinctiones or Benches, and 
he two great Doors. Tis moreover credible, 
lat theſe Steps higheſt of all, were leſs com- 


nodious, and therefore leſs, and nearer one 
mother, than thoſe below, being only appro- 
mated for People of the loweſt Rank. On 
lie outer fide of the Coliſeum we ſee ſome 
Openings, alternately placed between the 
edeſtals of the fourth Story, which may 
Wave given Light to ſome ſmall Covered Way 


5 1b 10, - 


Or 


— 6—— 
—_— — eas. eee eeiigd a 
— 8 — — 


maaay underſtand by the very great Enlage 


in the Coliſeum, exceeded greatly any off 


wy here the Spectators ſtood, Was covered, is 


Dio is to be underſtood according to A. 
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or Gallery, appointed for the Paſſage of th 
Workmen, who in numbers went to the tof 
of the Building, to manage the * Gutain 0 
Pavilion. 
'The other Space, which came to fall ot 
the firſt Portico, was filled up by a Round 
of large Covered Lodges, in which a greaf 
number of people were contained; as w 


ment of the Round, and likewiſe by th 
Height, in which the fourth Story, at leafif 


the other three, as we have ſeen already 
So that it is probable, that the Roofs of thell 
Lodges were under the great Windows which 
we lee in the fourth Story of the Coliſeum 
ſo that both Air and Light might come int 
it, when the Amphitheatre was covered. Fol 
my part, I dare not however affirm it, lol 
the Medals ſeem as if They came up even td 
the ery Top of all. 
That the higheſt part of the Amphitheatre 


confirm d by a Paſſage of Calphurnius, among 
_- this others, which we very ſoon ſhall men 
tion in the next Chapter. In this part the 
Amphitheatre was like the 'Theatre of which 
 Vitruvins names, the Roof of that Portico) 
which comes to be above the higheſt Grads: 
tion. Of ſuch a Portico, and of ach Lodges, 


philine, where he ſays, that in the Games 
f.... ane f 
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exhibited by Nero, by way of a feigned 
Honour done in memory of his Mother, who 
was murdered, an Elephant was drawn. 

uw to the upper Roof of the Theatre, and 
from it was brought down by Ropes, carry- 
ing a Man on its Back, Whether this won⸗ 
derful Fact was performed in the Theatre 
or Amphitheatre, Xiphilinè's method in uſing = 
that word, ſometimes for the one, ſometines 
for the other of theſe Buildings, leaves us in | 
doubt: But be that as it will, the Verſion made i 
of Dio into Latin, makes the thing too won ©& 
derfal ; for, according to it, the Elephant | 
was not drawn up to that terrible Height, 
but went up to it on foot; not by Ropes, |} 
but by walking upon a Rope. Hence ſome i 
have underſtood, that 7he walking Elephants 1 
m Ropes, according to Suetonius, ſnevn for 
the firſt time by Galba, did dance upon theſe N 
Ropes. In the Greek the plural Number is 
uled; and ſo does Pliny, when he writes, 1 
that the Elephants were taught to + walk | 
on Ropes. Perhaps there may have been | 
kyeral Ropes joined together, which formed 14 
a Plain, or Floor, ſufficient for theſe huge — 
Animals to walk upon: But, be that as it |] 
will, that which the Hiſtorian felates about [] 
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regard to the great Height thereof. I 


top of the Colonades was Compoſite, vis. that 
the interior Parts of theſe two Stories we haye 


Dionyſius aſſerts, made the lower Seats of 
Stone, the upper of Wood. By this wel 


7 Lampridius, St. 
quoted in the firſt Book; in which we read, 


That Fire is deſcribed by the Hiſtorian W 


on ſerted by Vittor, could not haye been a 


Nero's Shews, was wery wonderful, with | 


At preſent I ſhall mention what will be , 
entirely new to many, who think that the F 


deſcribed, that is, the Steps and Lodges, 
were of Wood. Tarquin gave a Sample of 
ſuch a Structure in the Circus; having, as 


come to underſtand thoſe Paſſages of Dio, 
Ferom and other Writers, 


that Conflagrations ſometimes happened in 
the Amphitheatre; becauſe, had the Build 
ing in every part been of che ſame Mattet 
with what remains, it never could have been 
ſet on fire. Hence it is that Dio expreſledji 
in the great Fire mentioned in another place 
that the Amphitheatre itſelf did not burny 
but all the upper Round of it, together witli 
what were not Parts of the 'Amphitheatrd 


lo very violent, that it could not have cer 
9 tainly happened, and continued to be 10 14 
ging, but where there was a vaſt Quantity 
of Wood. From that Paſſage it likewißß 
appears, that the number of Spectators, af 
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accommodated with Seats on the Steps of Stone, 
as Lipſius imagined, but that a great number 
were placed in the two uppermoſt Stories; 
for without them they could not exhibit 


| Games in the Amphitheatre. Beſides, the 
northerly Circus in Conſtantinople was cer- 
tainly ſuch a Kind of Building; for we read in 
the Chronicle of Marcellinus, that i in the time 
of the Emperor Anaſtaſius, the Steps of it 
were burnt ; namely, thoſe that were the 
higheſt of all, together with their Roof, that 8 


is, the covered Lodge. 
That the higheſt part of the Building was 
Wood, we may alſo learn from Medals ; 


ſince in them we perceive, that theſe Lodges 


were not arched, but with Architrayes, a 
ſtrait Poſt being placed between every large 


Space. This is ſufficient for giving us to 


underſtand, that the whole was of Wood, 


and muſt have contributed greatly for lea- | 


ving the Space open, and the View uninter- 
rupted to the Spectators, who, in the firſt 
Medal, are ſeen placed even to the very Top 


of the Building. For Pilaſters of Stone, and 


Arches, would have taken up a great part 


of the E there Tis true, that ac- 


cording to Aiphiline, in the account of the 


Elephant juſt now hinted at, he calls that 


higher part Apis, which commonly ſignifies 


7 Arch, or Vault ; but here it muſt not be un- „ 
I derftood of the empty Spaces between the 
ilaſters, which were arched aboye, but of 


> & the 
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the whole Roof made like a Vault. How. 


| ſhall mention in another place, that part was | 
hinted at by the word Camerz, which in | 


Lius, inthe forementioned Paſlage, called it 
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ever, in a Paſſage of Tertullian, which we 


Latin ſignifies the ſame as Vaults. Vitru- 


Portico, it being fo in effect, tho of other | 
Materials, and higher than the reſt. Cal. 
phurnius gave it likewiſe the ſame Deno- | 


mination in the Verſes already quoted; of 
this we muſt underſtand where he mentions 


the Portico laid over with Gold, nay, in ö 
the Eclogue itſelf, where the Paſſage is well 


read and underſtood, it is exprefily ſaid fo. 0 


 Vidimus in Celum trabibus ſpectaculs 

Lern . F 
Surgere, Tarpeium prope deſpectantia 

5 cumn, e 


Immenſoſque gradus. 
Speftacula ſignifies here as much as ſmall 
Rooms or Cloſets, into which the Lodges | 
appear to have been divided. So mu- } 


 * Plautas be underftood, where he mentions | 
that the Wind beat down the Hpectacula; 
and Cicero, where he ſays, that Applauſe 


was excited in all the Spectacula; and Livy, 


that in the Circus every one made his own! 
 SpeFfacula, Theſe Rooms were made fra. 


7. By illita Porticus auro. | 335 2 1 Þ 
Cure. A. 5.5.1, 9 Cie,inSeft, Lil i. 
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bibus textis, as it ought to be read; which 
manner of ſpeaking is taken from Virgil, 
where he ſays, that the Trojan Horſe was 
made roboribug textis. Calphurnius there- 
fore faw in the Amphitheatre an immenſe 
number of Steps and Lodges, higher than 
the top of the Tarpeian Rock, all which 
were compoſed of Beams. For this reaſon 
were they gilded ; and this is the interior 
Circumference of the Theatre, which Nero 
cauſed to be gilded on account of Tiridates 
being preſent at them; it being not well 
tranſſated by ** Xiphiline, when he ſays, he 
cauſed the inner- ſide of the Theatre to be 
gilded all around. In all theſe places put 
together, the number of Spectators mentioned 
by Victor, might very well have been con- 
tained. The Circus, tis certain, held a much 
greater number, ſince even that of Tarquin 
was ſufficient to contain a hundred and fifty 
thouſand Spectators, if we can believe ** Dio- 
uiſeus; and the Circus maximus of Czſar, 
according to '* Pliny, two hundred and 
lorty thouſand ; but there was no wonder 
in that at all, fince it was three Stadia's 
in length: It was rather a greater Won- 
der to find eighty thouſand contained in lo 
ſmall a Space as that of the Amphitheatre, 
which, in compariſon with the Circus, was 
mall; beſides, the Circus was {till more en- 
10 Lib. 63. ) iel pet- avi mon foley Ipſum to- 
tum, ec. - SS. 1 L. 36. e. 11. 
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larged by Trajan, than what it was before 
his time, 555 
The Form of the Amphitheatre of Rome | 
gives us to underſtand in what manner that 
of Verona has been built, in the higher | 
parts of it. 'Tho' we muſt remember, that of | 
the two Spaces on high, which correſpond | 
with the two external lower Portico's, that 
of Verona had only but one; the Enclo- | 
ſure in it not being doubled, as in that of 
Rome. A great part of the Steps of Wood | 
_ ought to have been leſs, ſince the Lodges 
on high were a neceſſary Finiſhing and Or- 
nament to the whole. But what theſe really 
were, I ſnall not preſume to affirm. In ſome 
ancient Pieces of the higheſt Steps of all, 
tis obſerved that uniform Spaces are kept, 
and counter-marked, and always of threc 
Feet and a half in length: Theſe Spaces 
come even to the middle of the Step, and 
leave as much Place as one may conveniently } 
{fit in them. In ſome likewiſe there are 
two Holes, as if they were made for Pivots 
to turn in them. It would ſeem to indicate, 
as if Pilaſters of Stone had been correſpon- 
ding with that on the outſide: if fo, Li 
Forio gueſſed right, when in his Plan he 
drew it in that manner. But it is the con- 
trary, for the third Pavement is not of Flag- 
Stones, nor ſupported by a Vault of thc} 
Wall, but appears to have been of Word ö 


F 
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becauſe the Modilions which arc prominent 
inwardly, and formd by the ſame Stones 
which on the outſide make the Frieze of 
the third Story, are hollowed croſi-ways, 
and adapted for receiving the 'Travatures. 

We likewiſe ſee in the Faſcia which is above 
them, ſeveral Holes in which the Traverſes 
of the Ceiling entered, or other things of 
Wood and Iron which belong'd to it. That 
the third Floor or Ceiling was of Wood, we 
may conclude likewiſe, becauſe the external 
Partition-Wall | in which the third Story is 
reduced | has no Thicknels capable of leſſen- 
ing ſo much in the fourth, as was ſufficient 
to impoſt another Roof of the Wall a-new : _ 
As it is in the two below the uppermoſt Or- 


der, where the Windows were, perhaps, not 


higher than the others, as in the Arena of 
Rome; but was lower like that of Pola and 
Nimes, and perhaps remained free to thoſe 
who managed the Awning or Cover of the 
Amphitheatre. Be that as it will, we cannot 
doubt but that there was as much room for 
near as many People in the higher parts of 
the Building, as what were contained on the 
one Steps below. : 


=, n 
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CHAP. XIII. 


| The Order and Manes f the 
=; Spectators were placed. ] 


the Places in which the Spectators fat, 
tis neceſſary we ſhould ſay ſomething with 
regard to the Manner how they were placed, 


and the Order kept therein. Since this has 

a good deal of relation with the Nature of | 
the internal Form of the Building, ſuch an 
Account will ſerve for making us comprehend 
the better what is already ſaid, and for un- | 
derſtanding many eee of ancient Authors. 
But not to make Digreſſion, I ſhall not pre- 


tend to trace the Hiſtory of its Inſtitution, 


which we find begun in the - Czrcz, even in 


the time of the Kings of Rome, nor ſhall ! 


: ſpeak of the Changes which happened. It } 
is certain, ſome general Diſtinction among 
the Spectators was made in Amphutheatres. | 

Firſt, There was that of the Senatorian | 


Order, and {thoſe others poſſeſſed of the chief 
Dignities. This moſt noble Claſs had their 


Places on the Vodium, and all around it: In 
the middle of it there was a Box, that was 


locked up, called the Suggeſtum or Cubicu- 


lum, appropriated for the Emperor. In the 
Theatre of Rome, there were Boxes for the 
bother We Perſons alſo, mentioned by 
Vitru- 


IN 0 E we have already treated of all | 
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Vitruvius by the Name of Tribunals; and 

: ſuetonius ſpeaks of that of the Pretor. In 
the Amphitheatre I find no mention of them. 
Another Diſtinction was for thoſe of the 
Fqueftrian Order. We learn from Dio, 

that Lucius Roſcius (by Surname Otho) 

Tnbune of the People, in the Year 687 of 
Rome, introduced a Law, carefully to ſe- 

pate the Seats of the Equites from the 
WH others. + Pliny writes, that the Tribes, at 

; Wi: perſuaſion of Cicero, pardoned him for 

f ling made ſuch a theatrical Law; ſuffer- | 
1 

| 


ng willingly on his account, that their In- 
ſeriority, by ſuch a Difference, ſhould be- 
come the more confpicuous. But Juvenal 
could not help ſhewing his Anger on account 
of this Fact; and tho' it was a long time 
fer it had been put in practice, could not 
ſelrain ſay ing, That ſo did it 5 vain 


1 oho to make ſuch a Diſtinction. 
it We learn from the Epitomy of Liuy, 

g hat the fourteen lowermoſt Steps were ap- 
s. ¶ pointed for the Roman Equites ; and be- 

in Wau the Diſtinction of the Rank depended 

ef Wo the Tax they paid, for that reaſon, in 
ir WI guſtus's time, many Equites who were 
In Kay dd in Fortune, did not dare, on that 
as count, to fit in any of the forementioned - 
u- burteen Steps or Rows. But this number 


| night be rd in the Theatre, where the Sena. | 


m_ 1. 7. 4. c. wy 6. 41. c. 
Dy | 1. * 41. 3 7. 5 
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CHAP. XIII. 


The Order and Manner how the 
Hpßedctators were placed. 


C'IN CE we have already treated of a 
the Places in which the SpeRators fat, 


5 a we ſhould ſay ſomething with 


: regard to the Manner how they were placed, 
and the Order kept therein. Since this has 


a good deal of relation with the Nature of | 
the internal Form of the Building, ſuch an | 


Account will ſerve for making us comprehend 


the better what is already ſaid, and for un- 


derſtanding many Paſſages of ancient Authors, 


But not to make Digreſſion, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to trace the Hiſtory of its Inſtitution, | 
which we find begun in the Circi, even in 


the time of the Kings of Rome, nor ſhall - 
ſpeak of the Changes which happened. 
js certain, ſome general Diſtinction ns 
the Spectators was made in Amphitheatres. 
Firſt, There was that of the Senatorian 
Onder, and thoſe others poſſeſſed of the chief 


Dignities. This moſt noble Claſs had their 


Places on the Podium, and all around it: In 
the middle of it there was a Box, that was 
locked up, called the Suggeſtum or Cubicu- 
lum; appropriated for the Emperor. In the 
Theatre of Rome, there were Boxes for the 


Y other dignified Perſons allo, mentioned by 
8 f Vit. 
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Vitruvius by the Name of Tribunals; and 
: ſuctonzns {peaks of that of the Prætor. In 
the Amphitheatre I find no mention of them. 
Another Diſtinction was for thoſe of the 
Fqueftrian Order. We learn from Dio, 
* Lucius Roſcius (by Surname Otho) 
Tribune of the People, in the Year 687 of = 
Rome, introduced a Law, carefully to fe- | 
parate the Seats of the Equites from the — 
others. + Pliny writes, that the Tribes, at 
the perſuaſion of Cicero, pardoned hinz for a 
haying made ſuch a theatrical Law; ſuffer- 
ng willingly on his account, that their „ 
ſeriority, by ſuch a Difference, ſhould be- | 
come the more confpicuous. But uvenal 
could not help ſhewing his Anger on account | 
of this Fact; and tho' it was a long time II 
after it had bern put in practice, could not ff 
| 


cirain ſay ing, That ſo did it pleaſe the vain 

Otho to make ſuch a Diſtinc tion. 5 [1 
We learn from the Epitomy of * 1 = || 
that the fourteen lowermoſt Steps were ap- it 
pointed for the Roman Equites ; and ben: 
cauſe the Diſtinction of the Rank depended | — 
m the Tax they paid, for that reaſon, in 
diguſtus's time, many Equites who were 
decay d in Fortune, did not dare, on that 
account, to fit in any of the forementioned LT 
2 fourteen Steps or Rows. But this number 
e might be kept i in the Theatre, where the Sena. 


. . dog. cate 1 36. 1.6. 


RE. ² ͤ?2?““? d 


1 1 99. 


tors 
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tors and People of Quality in Rome, ſtood | 
An The kr. Eu it in credible, in the Amphi- | | 


theatre, where the Podium could not be 7 


ſufficient for thoſe of the firſt Rank, tot: # 


of the ſecond Claſs having been encreaſed in [ 


great numbers, their places were alſo extended 


higher up in the Building; in effect, the 


number of fourteen Steps up to the firſt J 
Bench or Precinction, does not anſw er in 


our Amphitheatre, ſo as to make us be- 
lieve, that they were confined under that 


Bench. I ſhall likewiſe add, that in the 
Amphitheatre, it ſeems they did not only 


regard the Diviſion by the Steps, but more 
particularly thoſe of the Cure; or Wedges, 
ſome of theſe being aſſigned entirely to the 


Senatorian and Equeſtrian Orders. For Se-, 


 tonins relates, that the greateſt part of tholes? 
Teſſerz or Counters, which Domitian cauſed 
to be thrown in the Amphitheatre, by virtue 
of which, thoſe who catched any of them, 
were entituled to the ſeveral Things, by 
way of Gifc, ſpecified in every Counter 
which, for the moſt part, having fallen a- 
mong the Popular Places or Seats, the Em 
peror commanded that fifty of them ſhould! 

be diſtributed, not to thoſe fitting on the 
Steps, but 5 to every . one of the Wedges of 
the Senatorian or Equeſtrian Orders. Nol 
certainly could ſo many Senators be contained 
on the Podium, nor ſo many of the firſt 


= Dom. c. + In ſengulos Cuneos  Equeſri ac Senatoris ordinit 


Rav 
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Rank, as came with their reſpective Diviſions 
o the Shews. For of the ſacred Dignitys, 
: Arnobius enumerates the Pontzifices, the 
(uriones Maximi, Quindecim Viri, Fla- 
mines, Augures, and Yeſtales. In the Cir- i 
e, Claudius appointed ſeveral and pecu- 4 
lar Seats to the Senators; and Nero to the 4 
Equites, as Pliny, Suetonius and Tacitus in- |; 
form us. "= 

The Tribunes fat in the Gme places of 1 
th Amphitheatre with the Equites ; of which 
ut kind the number was great, for there 
ere thoſe Civil as well as Military : and it 
Vas enough to entitle them to ſuch places 
„dat they had been once of that Degree, 
Nay, s Porfirzo, the ancient Interpreter of 
Horace, lays, that the two firſt Ranks were 
of the Tribunes. The Liberti were, with 


nach Precaution, excluded ſuch places. So 
that 9 Augnſtus forbid the Legati of free 


Leople to fit among the Senators, becauſe he 
ew that ſometimes ſome who were onl 


ole Rank of the Liberti, had been ſent 
i chat Character. And ** Dio remarks as a 
n 


ſugular Inſtance, that a certain Tribune of the 
Id beople, who cauſed his Father, tho' a Liber- 

, or Freed-Man, to fit near himſelf in the 
of Amphitheatre, that the ſaid Action was not 

4 mputed to him as a Crime. The Women fat in 
10 Y (ic Loyered Lodges, in the upper part of the 


1d 25 5 s 4d lib, Epod. | DES guet. 6. 44. 
ol. Lib, 55. 275 | | | | EEE 
#2 Building ; 


have been other Steps on which their Chair; 
were placed, as Calphurnius mentions, 


gives us to underſtand, that the Men made 
their Court to the Ladies, by taking car} 
that none fitting behind them ſhould in any] 
ways moleſt them. But Octavianus lepara- 
ted them, and would not that they ſhould be 
placed but in the higheſt Parts, and this eyen 
if Gladiatory Combats alone were to be per- 
formed. He only made an exception of 

the Veſtals, to whom he appointed the bet 


al, or Auguſte, fat very often among the! 


Building, the loweſt Rank of the Pleberansh 
food behind the Women's Chairs, as did} 
the others who had no particular Place af 

ſign d them. Such was the general Diſtii- 
| bution of the Places in the Amphitheatre, i 
being impoſſible to determine about them 
in a more particular Manner. If we remark} 

a Paſſage in the Eclogue mentioned already} 
in levyeral Places, it would ſeem that all the] 
Steps, even up to the Lodges, were filled] 
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Building; where it is credible there my! 


From Plutarch it appears, that in dener 


time of Seylla, Women and Men fat promif. Jan 
cuouſly together at the Shews. In Ovid; ke 
time, they ſtood in the ſame manner in the 


Circus: Where, in his Treatiſe of Love, he 


Places in the Theatres. And that they had! 
Seats likewiſe on the Podium, we learn from] 
Prudentius. The Ladies of the Blood Roy- 


Veſtals. But on the higher Parts of the 


vp} 
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p ſometimes by the People of Rank : For 
he Poet fays, that he himſelf was once 
forced to go among the Chairs of the Wo- 
nen where the common Plebeians were 
tanding 3 having found that on account of 
the great Concourie of People, all the Places 
A» filled up by the Equites and 'I ribunes. 
[tis very credible, that among the popular 
Kats they were divided into Tribes, every 
Individual having his own Place aſſign d him. 
Thus it ſeems to have been neceſſary, in or- 
der to ſhun a Crowd, or Confuſion and Diſ- 


nn 415 1 9 1 


tient Gloſfary, which renders the Word 
Cuneus T heatri, ou bearps. 

By what has been ſaid, we may, 1 think, 
nderſtand the Diviſion of the Cavea ſpoke 
aby Writers in the fir/?, middle and higheſt 


— TS... 


e 


jus thinks by the firſt, is meant the loweſt 


J or whole Equeſtrian Order; by the middle 
„ad high Spaces, the other Marble Steps. 
Balinger thought by them the Diviſion 


em! derſtood, and perhaps the lowermoſt Steps 


e which were appointed to thoſe of the ” 
dy Pans Diſtinction: B the middle, men- 


oder; of this we have a Hint in an an- 


paces, the Signification of which Words 
haye not been well underſtood. ** Dip- 


of the Præcinctiones or Benches is to be 
underſtood : But the truth is, as to the firſt 
WW =<ntioned by Cicero, the Podinm was un- 


led! cin 14. 12 De Snell. qui in K Cavea ſpeAas. 


. : | | tioned ; 
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poor, from coming near the Places that 
were the moſt noble, where the Emperor 


Order ſhould be kept. Auguſtus caus di 


not a Right to fit. Some of theſe Locarii 


> 
<4 


tioned by *3 Jwuetonzns, all the other Steg ah 
of Stone: For the higheſt ſpoke of by Hue 
neca, and calld the lait by Czcero, they un \ i 
deritood the Steps and Lodges of the ty ir: 
higher Stories; if moreover, the hich bir 
Steps of Wood were not comprehended inf :it 
the middle Diviſion, the Lodges only rc d. 
maining in the higher Parts. Seneca bylli ix 
the Word of the higheſt Caves underſtood 
thoſe for the Pleveians, In the middle ee 
Seats Auguſtus ordered that none of tho U 
who wore brown Cloaths ſhould ſtand chere dt 
that is, People of mean Condition; howevedMl ' 
5 Calphurnins laid, that he prohibited n 


thoſe who were meanly apparelled and 


himſelf fat : For great care was taken that 


a Gregarian Soldier who had placed © 
himſelf on one of the Fourteen Step, ® 
to be removed from thence. DomitnW 
iſſued firſt an expreſs Edict to keep the 
Steps appointed for thoſe of the Equeſtrian 
Order from being taken up by Plebeians u 
n Martial tells us. There were certain Oſ- b 
ficers called Locarii appointed for taking 
care of the Seats, and who causd People toi 
remove out of the Places in which they had : 
, 


13 Ang. c. 44, ne quis Pullatorum media cavea. 1 
14 Ad ſummam caveam ſpectantia. . k 
35 Pullaque paupertas. 36 Sueton, c. 14. 17 L. J. Ef. S. 
= . „„ 
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whole Names were Oceauus and Loetius, 


tors the Power and Extent of the Thea- 


le out of his Place wrongfully, becauſe 


affair, made up only of four or five Seats. 
0 Bulinger interpreted that which ** S$ue- 


e Repreſentation of the Amphitheatre up- 
YM © it, lays, that the Emperor and Senators 
due to be fecn in the Orcheſtra; and lo 
A does Harduin on Pliny, and all the others: 
bir the truth is, they are very erroneous 
„ {bercin. For to call any Part of the Am- 
ne phithcatre Orcheſtra, there is no Example 


5 0.8 G11. + 14. 19 De Cir. c. 357. 
Aug. C. 444. 1 Xiph, in Nexon. 


ue famous in Martial. Quintilian men- 


ical Law, by which any Perſon thought 
himſelf greatly injured, who was made to 


that was a thing which concerned his Pro- 


xerty and Condition of Life. 
Lipſius *5 aſſerts, that the Place ſor the _ 
fenators in the Amphitheatre, was called 


Orcheſtra, which he faid was a very ſmall 


joins writes about the Arena, as having a 
relation to the Orcheſtra. So Sanheim in 
the Medal of Gordzanus Pius, which has 


hereof in Antiquity, and the very Word it 
ell is repugnant to ſuch a Signification ; it 
being lo very peculiar to the Theatre, that 
Niu, in order to exprels the Amphitheatre, 
1 heatre, and Circus, ** called them by the 
Words, the Hunting Theatre, the Hyppo- 
dromus, - and Orcheſira, and St. John - 


Cr ſoſtomus 
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Chryſoftomus ** m like manner, in order : 


expreſs the Circus and Theatre, called then 
Hippodromus and Orcheſtra. Suetanulg 
writes, that Claudius permitted the Am bai 
ſadors of Germany to ſit in the Orche fru 
having taken their Simplicity and Fran f 
neſs in good part; for having of their o : 
accord, when they ſaw the Ambaſſadors oi © 
the Armenians and Parthians ſitting in u! 
Orcheſtra, removed from the popular Sea | 
where they had been conducted; but her l 
it is ſpoken of the Theatre. . 
On the contrary, where the ſame Hiſt k 
Tian 2+ relates that Auguſtus on a certain * 
Day when the Shews were exhibited, led 
the Hoftages of the Parthians through thi t 
middle of the Areua, and placed them ag a 
bove himſelf on the ſecond Subſellium oi © 
Bench, he does not there ſpeak of tb 
Theatre; however Caſaubon had no 100 f 
in this Place to underſtand it, by the {econ ” 
Row of Seats in the Orcheſtras nor like . 
wile do I underſtand it as being the ſecond , 
Cuneus or Wedge, as Torrentius would hu 
it, but the ſecond Row, in which Augu//ulil * 
cauſed the Parthians to fit above bine 2 
By the 14 Subſellia or Benches ** Martial p 
ſays are to be deen the _ for thi q 
5 Equeſtrians. 5 A 
*2 Hom. 15. ad pop. ant. „ 20 1 er tr 


23 Cap, 25, 34 Cap. 43: muneris te Joy” 4 
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Some gener ally add to this Blunder ano- 
ther, in believing that the Orcheſtra of the 
Theatres was made up of Steps. Bulinger 
affirms, that there were four or five of them. 
Harduin in that Place of Pliny where he 
ſpeaks of the Nets which defended the Po- 
dium from the wild Beaſts, comes next to 
explain the Orcheſtra of the "Theatres, and 
ſays with Lipſius aud Bulinger, that it con- 
ited of four or five Steps, and that the 
lowermoſt next the Podium was the moſt 
noble of any ; for this end he quotes the Ver- 
ks of Juvenal cited by Lipſius, in which 
it is ſhewn, that the firſt Families were 
placed on the Podium, but the Orcheſtra of 
the Theatres was nothing elſe but that 
Area in the middle which we now-a-days 
call the Platea in Italian, or Pit; which 
among the Grecians ſerv'd for dancing, 
from whence it took its Name, and the Ro- 
mans brought their Dances on the Scena, 
where the Senators and Perſons of Quality = 
lat upon portable Forms or Benches. That 
baſſage however of Juvenal is of no Im- 
portance, when he ſpeaks of the Podium, 
and not of the Steps; of the Amphitheatre, 
not of the Theatre; and when he mentions 
that thoſe who were moſt noble Rood in the 
Podium, not in the Orcheſtra. The ſame 
Author in another Place interprets it 7 hea- 
ire, where Pliny, ſpeaking of Lions, calls 


t Arena, and where this laſt mentioned 
= 5 Author, 


' 
f 
. 


the Wild-Beaſts by Palings of Iron, gives us 
to underſtand, that they called the Area 


tres, from whence the People beheld the 
Games. Hence they called the Arena the 


Field; nor from the Field did the People 
behold the Games, nor did they ſtrew thei 


cular. In the time of Auguſtus, every goo 
Regulation with regard to the Amphitheatregl 


culiar Privileges to them in different way 
However Martial jeſts with Didimis di 
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25 Author ſpeaks of the People defended from 
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Cavea, which is in the middle of the Thea. 


Cavea of the Amphitheatre, becauſe Sand 
WAS frrewed over there. But the truth is, 
neither in the Theatre was there need to le. 1 
cure the People from the Wild-Reaſts, nor 
did they underſtand by the word Coves the 1 { 


Spectatorimm in the Amphitheatres with Sand, 5 


but only the Area. | ö ſ 
Theſe Particulars I unwillingly enter ongl 1 
and only as they are neceſſary for the betten - |ﬀ 


illuſtrating the Subject in hand. p 
But beſides the above- mentioned gener 4 
Diſtinctions, there were others more parti 


was found in Confuſion, and had been negy 


lected : For that Emperor, beſides annulling RR 
the firſt Laws, 2 ordered the Soldiers lM}, 
be ſeparated from the reſt of the Peoplq Its 
and aſſigned them their Places; and certalli;j.. 
Steps allo for married People to fit on, aq 
cording to the ancient ulage of granting pA: 


2 Ad, 1.8. c. 16. 26 Suet. 6. 44. — 887 Oy 4 BY 
„ unue 5 
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Eunuch, who boaited that he might fit a- | 
mong Gentlemen, tho' he owned that he, ' 
could not among, Husbands. From Pliny 
the Younger we have an Account, that a- 
mong the Honours conferred on thoſe who had 
three Children, one was to ſit diſtinguiſhed 
a the Shews. And AHiguſtus ordered, that 
the Pretextatr, vig. the young Men (cal- 
ed fo becaule they wore a hemm'd Gown till 
they arrived at the Age of Eighteen) ſhould 
ſt in a diſtinct Place by themſelves. It was 
rery much the Cuſtom in ancient times, to 
nake great Diſtinctions on account of Age. 
The College of the Fabri was divided by 
bein, Tullins into two Centuriæ, namely, 
me of the _oideſt, the other of the youngeſt 
Men. Likewiſe in the Theatre of Athens, the 
Louth were placed among one e 1 
may be gathered by the Scholiaſt of Ariſto- 
laub, and from Pollux. The ſuppli- 
ant Fee, who came to Rome, were diſtin- 
mined into Companies of Old, and Young, 
ud Children, as we learn from 2 Phils. 
Ihe Miniſters of Magiſtrates had likewiſe 
Laces appointed them; hence Tacitus re- 
ates, that an Accuſator had, as a Reward, 
lberty to fit in the Theatre among the 
liatores of the Tribunes. We might have 
ſk many other Particulars, if the Roſcian 
„ had been preſeryed, of W hich we have 


1 . already 


| 


_ ceived his Portion of the Money, went [ot 


a good deal of reaſon, denied that either 0 
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already made mention. In it I learn fron Wl « 
Cicero, that Bankrupts, and thoſe who hag . 
waſted away their Subſtance, were confined Ne 
among themſelves; he 3 upbraiding Marc WY ( 
Antony, who notwithſtanding that, had = i 
ced himſelf on one of the fourteen Steps. 
The forementioned Cumei, formed by t * 
ſmall Stairs, made ſo many diſtinctions eaſy. 
For this reaſon 2 Sueronius lays, that Au- 
guſtus aſſigned over his Cuncus to the og " 
Men, and the other, next to that, to their © 
Pedagogues; who being: lo near r them might ee 


obſerve their Behaviour. i 
Theſe publick Edifices ſerved alſo fone I 
times for re Uſes beſides the Shews. IH or 


Greece, the Councils of the Cities emblel Y 
for the moſt part, in the Theatres. 3* Sa 
maſius was of Opinion, that the public Di- 
ſtributions were given in the Amphitheatre g 
and that of Money given in Martial's time 
ſeems to be confirmed by the Jeſt he beſtow ed 
on that Gentleman, who, aſter having 10 


ward to the other ** Cuncl, in order to {crans 
ble for more. But G:acopo Gottofredo, with 


the Theatre or Amphitheatre, the“ Peopl 
had the Diſtribution of Bread ”Y oy 


30 Phil. 2. | 3 
1 Cap. 44. Pretextati cuneum 3 2 proximan Pa 
- £ogts, | | 3 
62 4d Hit. Ang. p. 374- 
33. L. 1. 24. 3s Ad C. Th, de Am. Civ. 


_ 
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called Eradile, becauſe it was beſtowed on 
the Steps. The Inſcription ol 5* Gruter, 
concerning the Donative given by Claudius 
(eſemus to the People, per Gradus, which 
js quoted for that purpoſe by thoſe two great 
Men, is falſe, tho we ſhall not Enter upon 
that Subject at preſent. 
We have, however, another Inſcription, © 
ind a true one, which may bring forth 
rery much Light f in this matter, either for 
confirming what is already ſaid, or for pro- 
ducing new Diſcoveries therein. Towards 
de end of the laſt Age, four Miles from 
co fome, ſome pieces of Marble were dug up, 
In on which was mention of what regarded 
ed the College of the twelve Brothers, the Ar- 
. This was a Pricithood, ordained to 
Die mke Sacrifices for procuring Fertility of the 
re Fields or Country. The Inſcriptions were 
me nmediately publiſhed by Monſeigneur Torre, 
ved inthe Monuments of Anxium. The moſt 
10 curious Particular in them, is the Deſcription 
ſor *f the Place appointed to theſe Prieſts in the 
am Amphitheatre. The Aſſignation, from the 
with ordinary Conſuls which are mentioned in the 
x Lone, appears done in the laſt Year of Titus; 
pl bat is, the firſt when the Amphitheatre was 

ade uſe of. The fame has been practiſed 
with the other Ranks of People. From 
What is contained in this Inſcription we learn, 
at a Place was given in various manners 


Erut. 175. 8. . 388. | f | 
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to the College Arvele namely, firſt, to | 
the firſt Menianus, in the twelfth Crmens ö 
in eight Marble Steps : Then, to the bigh | 
ſecond Menianus, in the ſixth Cuneus, in 
four Marble Steps: Then, to the 2 
Menianus, in the B of n ood, at Num: | 
ber LIII. in eleven Steps. Ihe Space aſ- 
5 . N in all theſe Places or Situations ſummed ; 
up, ſhews that it exceeded 129 Feet and at 
half; but as to the number of Fect diſtri- 
buted in every one of the Steps, and in the 
noted Sums of them, there is a little Con- 
fuſion. But we may at preſent obſerve, with 
how much Exactneſs the Places were diſtri 
buted, and that Bodies were not ſet in a Line 
on one only Step, but rather in company 
from below upwards. So much room was 
| allotted, becauſe the dignified Perſons came 
to the Amphitheatre with their Train of OA 
ficers and Servants : So we have ſeen already 
that the Tribunitian Viatores had places 
Menianus ſignifies a Place that is raiſed of 
flat, like a high Terraſs for walking ond 


'Tis credible, by the firſt Menianus wa 
meant the Podium; tho' I don't find the 
Brothers Arvaiz, mentioned by 37 Arnobinsy 


among the Priefts, who came orderly and 


with 'Pecorum to the Shews. The othel 

Meniaui are the Plains or Floorings of th 

Præcinctiones; which word ſceind to me td 

imply, that they had Borderings, and werk 
37 Lib. 4. 


| Baluſtrce 
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dtoffratfes, Beſides, it ſeems here, that by 
the word Menzanus, is meant the Space be- 
tween one Bench or Precinction, and the other. 
It likewiſe appears, that there were many 
Cunei, and that they became ſeparated, the 
one from the other, by the Benches; and 
that they were ſeven, having different Num- 
bers upon them; nor could they have been 

in any other Manner, as we have ſhewn in 

Plate IX. We likewiſe found, in Confir- 
mation of what has been ſaid, that there 

was an Order above the Marble Steps, and 
that many places were floored with Boards, 

and the ſaid Steps made of Wood, in eleven 
of which were the Servants of the Col- 
lege Arvale placed. For we cannot be- 
eve what Lipſius aſſerts, namely, that 
the Servants or Train belonging to the Ma- 
giſtrates, ſtood likewiſe with them on the 


Podium. However, the Monument of An- 


tiquity we have been deſcribing, is a moſt 
raluable one, with gar rd to the a 5 
1 
I have ſometimes heard people won - 
der, how Gentlemen, and People of Qua- 
ty, could fit a whole Day upon cold 
Marble, without injuring their Health. The 
truth is, in that caſe it would have been 
worſe for them than the Plebeians, who 
food aloft on Floorings of Wood; and 
lhe rather, ſince they beheld thoſe Shews 


5 Lipf. "AR 5 Þ | 5 
ah 5 likewiſe : 
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likewiſe in the Winter Seaſon. But tis fi 
we ſhould know that abovethe MarbleSteyg 


there were Boards of Wood laid, on which 


they fat. So much do we learn from /ig, 
where he ſays, in the times of Caligula, Cu- 


ions were ſet upon the Seats of the Senators, 
that ſo they might not ſit on the bare Boards, | 
Father Montfaucon underſtood this Paſſage | 

as if Cuſhions were placed under the Feet of 
the Senators; but methinks twould have 
been bad Oeconomy to make ſuch an uſe | 
of them. Thus we ſee how the others ſat 
on Boards, and not on Stone; for not having 
known this Particular, we ſee the reaſon why | 
that Paſſage of +2 Dio was ſo very ill tran(- f 
lated, where he ſpeaks of the Thunder we 
have already ſpoke of in another place: 
The Hiſtorian ſays, that by the Fire there- 
of, all the upper Round was burned, | 
and with it Ta vas 78 %vxAs rSapy marr | 
Leunclavius being followed in this Paſ- 
ſage, by the Editor of the new Supple-} 
ment to Dio, renders it ** quiequid eſſet in 
ſolo interioriscirculi; which might be ren- 
dered, & pavimenta interiora omnia; that 
is, all the Flooring of the Steps, or the Boards 
which were placed above the Steps. In the 
ſame Paſſage allo I would not have tranſlated} 
it Arenarium, and I would have faid, 1 
was kindled, rather than deflagravit 3 the 


39 Lib. 59. bg wi int Y of capid ar neff i Ci. | 
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Amphitheatre itſelf having not been con- 
famed, but a Fire happening in it. The Cu- 
ions of the Senators became in uſe likewiſe 
among other Gentlemen, as is hinted by * 
Paſſage in Juvenal. The Ule of them in the 
Theatre was not unknown to the Grecians ; | 
for Theophraſtus mentions them, where he 
ſpeaks of the 12 Flatterer. The Cuſtom of 
the Ladies fitting on the Steps of the Arena 
of Verona, to ſee Comedies acted there, laſted 
ill the days of our Fathers, but upon Cuſhions, 
brought thither by their Servants out of their 
Coaches. On the Podium, however, the 
feople of DiſtinQion ſat with a greater kind 
of Dignity, namely, on Chairs brought there 
on purpoſe. Augilſius tat there on a Currule 
Chair, as we learn from +3 Sueronzus. For 
WM 7iverins and Sejanus's gilded Chairs were 
brought thither, as ++ Dio tells us, the Form 
ol which is ſeen in many Medals : The Ma- 
{- WW ccrials of it we learn from Horace, who 
e- calls it the Ivory Currule Seat, and peculiar to 
in | ſundry Dignities. But, perhaps, all thoſe of 
| the Senatorian Order from Cuſhions became to 
have Seats in the Amphitheatre; and it would 
ſeem as if there were ſeveral Rows of them, 
Ince Manneius was derided by Martial, for 
be placed himſelf on the firſt Step, 
s he had uſed to do, before the Edict of 
Vomitian was mus, by 1 which! it was 


* meds ee. „ 
63 Cap. 43. 44 Dio. . 78. | << WM ep. G. 
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Order of Seats; as +5 read that Verſe, which 
agrees with the Account of Suetonits aboye- 
mentioned, where he mentions the ſecond Scat 
Vitruvius likewile names Steps in the Thea. 

tre, on which Chairs were placed, +” Martial 
ſpeal, s of Forms ior Gentlemen; and there 
are other Paſſages which give ground to ſu: 
ſpect, that they made uſe of Chairs. The 
Emperor Arcadius prohibited the uſe of then 
only to People of low Rank; nor do I un- 
derſtand that Law +* d 72 Cellarum, or 
Portable Chairs, as others have done. Ovid, 
de Arte, Cc. names likewiſe the Sp pedanea, 
or Foot-ſtools. Beſides, they likewile haye, 
without doubt, practiſed the ſame in the 
Amphitheatres ſometimes, as they did in 
Theatres, according to the repeated Teſtimony 
of Dio; namely, that 3 in order to do honour 


— I I UT OOO - 
T- a — ro 


they were abicnt, nay, ſometimes aſter they 
were dead. To Ge Termanicus, alter his deceaſe, 
as Tacitus tells us, Currule Chairs were 


that they were placed among thoſe of the 
Auguſtal Prieſts. Hence we may gather, that 
the latter had the moſt noble Places allotted 
them! in che Theatres and Ae 


quite removed, and ſo went and fat in thething 


to ſome, they put Chairs in their Places, tho 


placed, and above them Laurel Crowns, [4 
we find repretented in ſeveral Medals | and 


40 Lib. 5. 14. Et inter las tene tertias fellas. 
47 L.5. 42. 25 C. TY de uſt Cel larum. 49 Am. J. 20. 
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"CHAP. XV. 
Die 4 elarium: 


N E Facility of covering . Specla 
tors with an Awning or Pavilion, was 
fan regard to the vaſt Height of the Am- 
phitheatre, and the great Space it covered]! 
not one of the leaſt wonderful Things about 
the Building. This Pavilion was called Vela, 
or Velarium by the Latins, and put over 
the Building, or removed at pleaſure, as need 
I required. The Shews laſted the whole Day, 
all which time the Performers continued their 
Combats and diverted the Spectators: Tho 

there were not. wanting ſome, who went into 

the Circus at midnight, in order to take 

their places; and People, when any remark- 

„able Shew was to be exhibited, flocked thi- 
y ther before Day-break. That i in the Morn- 
e. Jing there was a kind of Prelude made of 
io MI geus leſs pompous and fierce than the others 
which were to follow the ſame Day, I ga- 


* tber from the Deſeription Ovid gives of the 5 


he MI Hind appointed to be ſlain in the early time 
m Fthe Morning within the Arena; and from 
4 the mention which Seneca e Shy of the 
Laughter excited in the Amphitheatre, where 
People, early in the Morning, found the Bull 
and the Bear tied together, and afterwards 
both of them Killed by the Wild-Boar. "Ti -- 


I Su. Cal. cap. 26. Eanpr. i in Elag. 


2 De Ira, lib. 3. | true, 
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true, ſome went away to dine, and then retur- 
ned back again, as may be gathered from the 
Hiſtorians, where they relate that the Emperor 
3 Claudius was not of that number, delighting 
greatly in the Mid- day Diverſions; the Cruelty | 
I of which, tho' mixed with an Appearance of 
1 what excited Laughter,is however deteſtedby 
i Seneca and Tertullian. Of the Afternoon | 
== Shews St. Anguſtine makes mention, in his 
4 Conicilions. In the fourth Age, thoſe of the 
Magiſtrates belonging to the Judicatures, were | 
| particularly prohibited by a Law, from re- 
turning to the Games aſter Dinner, as was | 
practiſed by the others. 
The fervent Heat of the Sun made Cone 
kind of Sconce or other neceſſary at the Games. 
In the Theatres, the Spectators for leveral i 
Ages were uncovered, and this Uſage con- 
tinned perhaps al: ways in other Parts too; 
for as we learn from Apuleins, a Comedy, 
on a certain occaſion, was left off in the | 
middle from being acted, on account oſ the 
Rain which fell: And St. ohn Chery ſoſtom re- 
proves the People for having ſtood bare headed, 
with the Sun ſcorching of them, in the Thea- 
tres. However, by one of J Gruter's In- 
ſcrip tions, we find that in the Theatres of | 
Italy, even out of Rome, they had the Uſe | 
of Pavilions or Awnings in thoſe Buildings. 
We learn likewiſe from Pliny and Valerius 
Maximus, that Quintus Catulus was the 


3 Pio. guet. | 4 Lib. 7 . C. : 8 C. 'Th. FP Speck, bg. 2. N 
6 Florid. c. 16. Hom. 4 c.16 8 „ 
füt 
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art who invented a Shade in the Theatre, 
and that therein he took example from the 
Luxury and Effeminacy of the People of 
Campania. Of a covered Theatre Pliny 
makes mention in another Paſſage, which 
docs not well agree with what precedes ; but 


here we muſt arderfiand it of a wooden fixed 


Theatre only. Pliny mentions the Architect 
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thereof, Yalerius of Oſtia; which Fabric 


was wonderful with regard toits great Breadth. 


Iread in Philoſtratus, that Herod the Athe- 


an made one covered with Cedar. That 
an Awning was extended over the Amphi- 
theatre of Verona, is ſeen by a Piece of the 
uſual red Marble, ſomething more than two 


Feet in breadth, and almoſt ſquare, found 


in digging and Rill preſerved. In it we ob- 


ſerve, above one of the Angles thereof, in 


the Parts towards the contiguous Angle, ſe- 


yeral ſmall Bores made hollow by the con- 


tinged Friction of the Ropes: The Re- 


mains of ſuch Stones ſhew them to have 


been Cords not thicker than the fourth part 


of an Inch ; ſince thoſe that were large, and 
which ſupported the Weight, were fixed, 


nor did they run out in the ſame way that 


the ſmall Cords did ; by which the Foldings 


of the Velarium were made to be pulled back 
and forward as there was occaſion ; at leaſt 
imagine it ſo. Lentulus Spintro was the 


firſt that invented ** Coverings of Linnen- 


Cloth. But ** Dio, as a Proof of the ex- 


ceſſiye Expence made by Czſar at the Games, 
. 36. e. 17. 10 Plin. l. 19. c. 1. 11 115.43. men- 


at 1 


cauſed the Spectators to be ſhaded from the 
ſeems probable, that the Place mentioned to 
have been covered by Cz/ar, in the manner 


of Wood; which, at that time, was an Ex- 
ceſs of Luxury, dude the Silk Was then not 


but brought thither from remote Parts of 
in the time of Aurelian, a Pound of pure 
Silk-Stuff was valued at the like Weight of 
Gold. Nero once cauſed Purple Veils to be 
ſpread over the Theatre, repreſenting the 


his own ** Image embroidered in the middle, 
repreſenting the Sun driving a Chariot. How. 


names the Parts which Ae. it, vr. the 
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mentions that (as it was reported) he one 


Heat of the Sun with Coverings of Silk. By 
by the Games {poke of by the Hiſtorian, i 


juſt now deſcribed, was his own Amphitheatre 


produced nor manufactured in that Country, 


the World. Tobferve in Vopiſcus, that eyen 


Heavens, with Stars of Gold thereon, and 


ever, the Covering was commonly made ol 


Wool : This I conjecture from a Paſſage of WW 
Tertullian, where, in order to exprels that 
God fees even beyond the Amphitheatre, he 
ſays, Extra Cameras, & Gradus, & Api 
"Be *: Lipfins ſays, he cannot imagine 
what theſe Apuliæ were. *+ Bulinger de- 
duced that word from the Greek, and ſaid 
Tertullian had ſo named the higher Portico's 
But Tertullian, in that place, ſpeaks of them 


as the inner part of the Amphitheatre, and 


12 Yiph. in Ner. | 
73 Cap.33. de Apuliis fateor 1 mz nen toſſe leere, 5 
14 Baul. de Th, in Proem. i | reps 
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Steps, Lodges, and Coverings; and to theſe, 
ot the others, does he give the Name of 
lpulæ, for ſo muſt it be read, and not 
pulie, viz. Puglicſt, Which is as much as 
to fay, Wool; rightly ſo named from Pu- 
plia, ſince the Wool of that Province is more 
Famous than any where elſe, as Pliny ſays. 
'or this reaſon s Martial affirms, that that 
Country was ennobled not a little, by having 
ad the fineſt Wool of any, as Parma was 
for the ſecond kind, and Altina for the third 
ſort. So the Wasllen Cloth, I lay, was 


„ alled Apulz, from the Country Apulia ; as 
mn Ik, for the ſame reaſon, was called Serica. 
be Wo? much does the Poet give Apulea the Pre- 
he Neninence above the ather Provinces, becauſe 


of the white Wool it produces; tho the 
Velarium of the Amphitheatre was, for the 
moſt part, of dyed Wool, variouſly coloured; 
and this I gather from a Paſſage of Las 


of Weretiins, where he lays, that the red Iron- 
at eoloured, and yellow Coverings of the 
IF Theatre, reflected back on the Aſſembly of 


SpeQtators, and on the Scene, undulating the 
whole with their Colours. So did they 
poetically paint the Appearance of the waving _ 
Motion produced by the W ind blowing on 
the Aw ning. 

But it is not ſo al to know [by what 


has been already faid concerning the Vela- 
'L8. c. 48. Laudatifins Apula. Apophor.. velleriGus pri- 

1 hulia. . 
f. 7. 12 Lib. 4. Cogintque ſao fluitare colore. 
3 ri. im] 
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rium] the manner how the Awning, at f 
great a Height, could be kept ſpread oy, 
ſo ample a Circumference and Space, as th, 
of the whole Amphitheatre, and the Methy 

they had to manage it, at pleaſure. \ 

learn from * Lampridius, that they Cay 
ſed the Marine Soldiers to handle it, hy 
cauſe more expert than the others in man; 
ging the Sails of Ships; yet as to the mann 
how it was performed, we are ſtill in t 
dark. In the Coliſeum we have obſerys! 
in treating about the exterior Circuit, th 
there were 240 large Corbils of Stone, in 
which an equal number of long Poles well 
fixed, which piercing through the Corni 
food erect, in order to ſupport the Vel 
rium. But the Difficulty conſiſts in knowin 
how it was poſſible to keep ſuch large Ropes! 
very well ftretched, and extended in ſo gre! 
a Breadth as was the Diameter of the who! 
Amphitheatre. As to this Particular, t 
Roman Architects ſeem to have had the * 
good Notion; and Fontana, in his Drawing 
has well repreſented how that Affair wi 
practicable, tho he has not expreſſed th 
manner of executing it in Words. I he 
give you its Figure; but you muſt howeys 
imagine ſome other Particular, ſtill more 
be added, becauſe by not conceiving it 
any other Form than what is here repre 
ſented, a fixed Covering might, I own, ſo 
way or another, have been placed Upon 
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but it does not appear how they could draw 


it backward and forward at pleaſure ; 5 and 
yet we do Know from Hiſtory, that in the 
gladiatory Shews *? Caligula took ſometimes 
Delight when the Sun was moſt intenſely 


hot, to order the Covering of the Amphi- 


theatre to be drawn back and removed of 


a ſudden ; prohibiting any one whomſoever, 
from going away then from their Places, or --- 


ſtirring out of the Building. 


Such a Work could not be otherwiſe 
diſpoſed, but by forming a large oval Ring 
of thick Ropes in the middle, by which 
the greateſt part of the Area was left unco- 
vered; as it was likewiſe neceſſary for the 
Admiſſicin of Air and Light, and a Method 


not ſeldom uſed by the Ancients, even in their 
other Buildings, as may be ſeen in Agrippa's 


Pantheon. This Covering or Awning, was to 


defend the Spectators from the Heat of the 
Sun, or from any ſudden Rain which might 
fall, but not to cover the empty Space of 
the Area. For this very reaſon, perhaps, 


. Calphurnius called the Field open and un- 
covered. This Rope may have had ſevera 
Rings of Metal round it, which may have 
ſerved for having the principal Ropes fixed 
to them, rendering the Draught ſo much 


the ſhorter, ſerving inſtead of Pillars or any 


other Supporter which could be fixed in that 


I place. When it occurred to prepare Games, 


19 Set. c. 26. 20 Yue patula ju vents Deus dedit Arena. 
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this great Circle, | for ſo 1 think we muſt 
call it] muſt have been brought into the 
middle, and ſeveral ſmall Ropes fix'd to it 

by Hooks, which being carried ſtreight up. 
Wards to the top of the Circumference, might 
there, by means of Blocks and Pullies, be all 
drawn up at once, and equally hoiſted, by 
drawing up the Ring all round, and then be 
fixed ſecurely. 33 
Ipheſe Ropes were, like the Ground upon 
Which the Awning reſted, divided into dit- 
ferent Plaits or Foldings: It may probably 
have been interwove with other leſſer Cords, 
and theſe, tis credible, went by the like 
number of proportionable Rings, and have 
been fitly diſtributed round the Cable in the 
middle, play ing within theſe at the pleaſure 
of thoſe who ſtood above the uppermoſt Story, 

and running above the Corniſh ; for all this 
Was to be performed above the covered 
Lodges. The Ground-work of all muſt 
have been faſtned to the top of the Poles 

on the outſide of the Building, and perhaps ha 
at the foot of them too, and made to rcliWwh 
horizontally above the Circuit of the ſecondi wer 

_ Encloſure, upon Pillars of Wood; which, io! 
that end, muſt have been erected higher 1 
the fore part of the Lodges. The leſſe 
Cords, in the ſame Circuit, have reſted upo 
Pulleys, in order to make them move th 
eaſier, here only the Awning beginnings it 
Perhaps in our Amphitheatre of Verona, theW + 
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may have cauſed the Ropes thereof to have 
been extended over pieces of Stone placed 
aboye the Corniſh, in order to ſupport it the 
better: my Conjecture about this, ariſin 
ſrom the piece of hollowed Marble, of Which 
have already made mention. Perhaps alſo 
they made it to paſs on the outſide, and di- 
reed it to the Windows of the higheſt 
Order : But, to determine the very preciſe 
manner how it was done, where we have 
only our Imagination to guide us, 1s, I think, 

a difficult Task. 

How ſtrongly the greater kind of Ropes 


were ſtretched, and how firmly fixed, may 
ebe conjectured by the Method they had of 

e boiſting things up from the bottom to the 

e op of the Building. Sometimes Children 

Wl © 7 venal mentions) were ſeen ſnatched 
is % as high as the Velarium. And ** Mar- 

d ſpeaks of a Bull lifced up from the middle 

iſt Wo! the Arena, which appear'd as repreſendng b 
les Hercules being carried up to Heaven. We 
po bare certainly an account of the Machines 


eli here with they 1 uſed to hoiſt up things aloft, as 
ere common on the Scenes; which, as an 
acient 2 Etymologiſt tells us, were called 
Cranes. But, perhaps, in the Arena, on that 
occaſion, they alſo made uſe of the principal 
preat Ropes, appropriated for ſupporting the 
Velarium, and of the larger Hoop or Circle, 

8 1t was linked together. We muſt not 


* Sat. 4. 22 Lib. 5. 11. 23 Tigayos. 
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neglect to mention, that in reading the Hi. 
ſtorians it appears, ſometimes the Spectators 
were left without any Velarium at all, and 
ſo expoſed to the Injury of the Weather; 
ſince *+ Dio writes, that Hats, aſter the 
Theſſalian manner, were, in Caligula's time, 

allowed in the "Theatres, in order to defend 

the Spectators from the violent Heat of the 

Sun; the Ancients, otherwiſe, being uſed | 

to go bare-headed., And = Martial tells 
us, that a certain Perſon's Lacerng or Cloak, 


to the Faſhion of other People, who had 


them white] was, by a ſudden Snow which 


fell in the Amphitheatre, made white alſo. 
From the fame Author we likewiſe learn, 
how that the Lacernæ, which were, for | 
the moſt part, ſhort Cloaks, werc generally 
made uſe of in the ** Amphitheatres ; but 
that is to be underſtood when the Wind 
hindered the Yelarium from being drawn} 
over the Building; which, as we learn by} 


ſeveral Paſſages of the 1 did not ſeldom | 
n 1 N 5 | 


44 Lib. 59. 25 L. 4 Ep. > 
L. 14. 125, ampbitheatrales nos  commendamus ad "un 
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CHAP. xv. 


07 the fubterrancous Part of the 
—— 


ROM the Air on high, let us now de 
ſcend to the lower Parts of the Earth. 
it has been obſerved by many, that the 
Amphitheatre under ground, had Walls and 
hollow Places belonging to it ; but as no 
body has taken the pains to dig and exa- 
mine it to purpoſe, ſtrange things, I own, 
have therefore been {aid on the Subject. 
Andrea Fulvio, Marliano, and others, have 

aſſerted, that this vaſt Pile was, in a great 
meaſure, ſupported by the Cloacæ; tho, 

at the ſame time, Conduits never were placed 
under high Walls. Lipſius, and many o- 
thers, have believed that the ſubterraneous 
Cavities ſerved for Repoſitories or Store- 
Houſes, and Priſons for the Wild-Beaſts; 
without conſidering how narrow it was for 
that uſe, or that ſuch kinds of Beaſts could 
not be kept in Flocks together like Sheep, 
in order to bring any of them out at plea- 


ſure. But having dug here in every Place, 


we have been able to make a perfect Plan 


of the Parts under-ground, as | may be ſeen : 
* the Draugint. 


EE 
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In the Copper- plate, that round Figure 
Which appears in the middle, repreſents a 
Well, and is exceedingly deep, in Diameter 
ſix Feet. Wells like this, and in the fame 
Situation, may probably have been in every 
other Amphitheatre, for what we know. 
Balugio, in his Hiſtory of the City of Tulle, 
aſſerts, he had ſeen there the Remains of an 
Amphitheatre, in the middle of which, he 
_ fays, there was a Well, the Bottom of which 
could never be fathomed. But the Bottom, 
I think, they may however hope to find, 
if they will ſeek better for it. Beſides, a 
Well in that Situation might likewiſe indi- 


i cate, that a Theatre, or tome other Build- 


ing, may have been there. But laying aſide 
the fantaſtical Speculations, which are heard 


now and then concerning the Well of our 

_ Amphitheatre, the Mouth of which anciently | | 
was ſhut up and hid; the uſe of it is ma- 
nifeſt, becauſe by its great depth, in the 


5 — * + 4th. une » n a * 1 . . . . . , 


5 44>. 
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Cuties of the Field or Area, which was the 


loweſt Situation of any, it might have con- 


tributed not a little ſor draining the Water, | 


4 


and thereby to keep the whole dry; and 4 
the rather, ſince the Field was always un- 


covered, ſo that the Rain-Water which every | 
| where fell on the Awning, diſcharged itſelf Þ 


into the Well; which Awning, by the {lope Þ 
Which it naturally had, was ſomewhat in- p 
clined towards the inner part of the Build- 


ing. This then \ Was the Compluvium 0 f 
tione 
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tioned by the Ancients, within the Arena, 
and explain'd by Iſidorus, as being that 
Place where the Water all around was a- 
thered. And, I think, that the chief Be- 
nefit thereof, was to collect the Water that 


dropt or poured down on the Surface of the 


Field, which was higher than the Walls and 


Covering of the Conduits; and which was 


neceſſary to be kept dry. All the ſhaded _ 
part of the Drawing repreſents the Conduits 


ſituated in the middle of the three Covered 
Ways, and allo length and croſs- ways, from 


one Point to the other, without coming croſs 


any Wall except that of the Podium, ne -- 


Foundation of which is bored in two parts 


in the middle, under ground. None of 


them is leſs than ſeven Feet deep, and thoſe | 
which run from one end to the other are four 


Feet and a half broad, thoſe croſs- ways are 


' three Feet ten Inches, that of the middle 


Covered Way twenty-ſix Inches, and the o- 
ther two, ſome more, ſome leſs. The Bot- 
tom of them is laid firm and ſolid, but that 
of the great Conduit has a pavement of large 
Flag-Stones. Thoſe in the Ellipſis don't join 
with the others length-ways, but only with 

that other traverſe-ways; thoſe which croſs 
one another near the Center, turn off from the 


Well, which is ſurrounded with a Wall, and 


then they join again. The Walls of thoſe 


Conduits are built after the uſual manner of 


bo Lib, 27; 6.7. , | | 
A 4 a the 
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the Romans, with the common Strata, at the 
diſtance of every three Feet, and with lquare 
Stones, and three Rows one above the other, 
particularly at the Top. Above the ſquare 


Stones there are Flags of the uſual kind of | 
Marble, which covers them fully, and forms a f 
kind of Floor, no leſs than a Foot in thickneſs, 


and ſeunerinies even ten in breadth. In this 
likewiſe we diſcover the ſame uſe which we 
mentioned in the ſecond Chapter, namely, 


that the Borders of them are made {mooth, N 


but not the middle, in the Sides of the Stones 
which ought to join one with another. Ha- 


ving dug likewiſe before the other large 
Gate there, we found the Conduit not co- 
vered with F lag-Stones, but by a very large 


Vault; there being likewiſe two leſſer Coe: 
duits on each fide, which joined with it. 


The Uſe of theſe Conduits was, without 
| doubt, to receive and diſcharge the Urine and 


other Soil, and alſo Rain-Water, which fell 
on the Amphitheatre. As to theſe things, 


the Romans wilely took much care about 
them in their Buildings, and therein uſed Þ& 
great Magnificence too. In ſeveral places 


there are round Holes in the Flag- Stones a- 


bove, by which, in taking up the Stone 
which cloſed it, a Man could eaſily go down 
into it. I have likewiſe oblerved [in the 
low part of the Conduit croſs-ways, Where 
it paſſes under the inner Encloſure | a little Fil 
Door, with a : {mall Stair which came out on 


the 
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the third Step, where the Stone has been 


movable. Openings are here and there found 


likewiſe in the Walls of the Conduits : By 


theſe they laid, within thoſe Receptacles, 


Eeveral Channels or Spouts, which were di- 


ſributed within the Walls, and placed along 
the Stairs, carrying Urine and the Water 
that drop d thither, from the higher parts of 


he Building. The largeſt Conduits of all, 


came ont with the ſame Breadth, from the 


amphitheatre, and run, one towards the Ri- 


fer, the other towards the Rivulet called 
Adige; where, without doubt, they muſt 


have been emptied. About ten Paces fur- 


ther out from the Gate, a leſſer Conduit has 
been found, which, join d with the great 
me, muſt have carried the Gutter-Water of 
iveral Streets to the Adige allo. By our 
knowing for certain, that in the Roman 


amphitheatre, when they wanted a great 


Quantity of Water, they brought in as much 
s ſeryed for repreſenting their Naval Com- 
Ibats; this has made many believe, that they 


id the like in our Amphitheatre of Herona, 


ind that the large Conduits ſerved for that 
AY yurpoſe : But as to that, I cannot venture 


| 0 affirm any thing; becauſe the Adzge is 
Ibwer than the Level of the Field of the 
rena, nor have we any account of any 


7 iquedutts made uſe of tor that  purpote: at 
5 . 


Having, 


| 
} 
l 
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Having, in the Drawing which I lay be- 


fore you, given four Centers and four Cir- 

cles by Lines dotted, this is to ſhew what 
the Form of the Oval of the Area is, and 
conſequently of the whole Amphitheatre , 
the Encloſures of which, correſpond with] 
ſuch an inner Line. Tis neceſſary we ſhould! 
ſpeak a little on this head. Every one ſees! 
that after having, in this Treatiſe, called 
that of the Area of our Amphitheatre an 
Ellipſis, what is expreſſed in the Draught 
can be no mathematical Demonſtration there: b 
of; it being, on the other hand, mathemati- 
cally repugnant, that part of the Arch of} 
a Circle can be at the ſame time elliptical. 
Nay, that the Arch of a Circle and one of} 
the Ellipſis, can touch in any more than one 
Point, unleſs it was an Arch infinitely ſmall. 
That which is ſhewn in the Draught is only 
a Hint of the ſenſible Conformation, ſo that 
its Title in the Plate ought to be, A ne- 
_ chanical Indication of the Elliptic Field, it 
being in effect mechanically raiſed. S0 much 

18 ſufficient for the Architect, in whom a per- 

fect Exactneſs, and the abſtracted Meaſures 
of geometrical Calculation are not required; 
the Difference in ſo ſmall a Space, between 
the common and mathematical Computation 
being ſo minute, that it is not obſervable in 

Practice. So when, for Example, there isa 
Pillar to be raiſed, and placed any Where, 


lying on the Ground, and a Calculation ot 
its 
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its Weight to be made ; by not knowing the 
Quadrature of the Cele: we cannot there 
fore know it exactly; yet the Error therein 
will be ſo ſmall, as not to be of any im- 
portance in the Operation. But in order to 
vive a more preciſe account of our Area, I 
hall add in what manner a perfect Ellipſis 
's deſcribed throughout its w bole Circumfe- 
rence, which is ſufficiently known by the 
bringing in ofthe Axis, indicated in its place; 
ſince that which is longeſt only being given, 
the Ellipſes may be infinite in number, and 
ſo the ſhort Diameter be determined, it can- 
not be but one. That the Ellipfis is perfect, 
[ have prov'd in this manner, with the help 
of Apollonius, who ſhews, that two Lines 
proceeding from their Focus's, and brought 
to join in any Point of the elliptical Circum=- 
ference, are always equal to the longeſt Axis. 
have cauſed two Cords to be ſictched Over 
the Length and Breadth, repreſenting the 
two Axes; then having taken another, equal 
to the greater one, I have doubled it, and 
made it become the half of it: 'Then fixing 


one end in one of the Extremities of the 


leſſer Axis, I have made the other end touch 
the greater one, in the Point of their meet- 
ing. I have marked out the Focus, which I. 

bund 21 Feet diſtant from the Vertex; then, 
in the ſame manner, the other Focus from 


the other part. I hen undoubling the Rope, 


wee fix'd the Ends thereof ! in the places 
| + 
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of the Focus's themſelves, I extended the 
Rope with a Pin, which divided it into 
two Lines; this Pin I turned round, and 
found that it ſweeps the whole Round, and | 
comes to touch the loweſt Step, except in 
that ſmall Tract where the Repairings have | 
ſpoiled the Curvature. Every Amphitheatre 
has been of an elliptic Form, and varied 
only by the different greatneſs of the Axis; 
ſince unqueſtionably the ancient, as well as ; 
our modern Artificers, muſt have made uſe 
of this vulgar Method in deſcribing an oval 
Figure; by which they made it perfect, and 
after the Apo/lonian manner, tho” without WF 
ever knowing that its Focus's divide the Axcs 
in ſuch proportion, that the Rectangle of the FI in 
Segments are equal to the fourth part of the I ne 
Figure, that is, to the Square of the leſſer 
Semi-axis. Nor that the Square of the Half- 
Ordinate is at the Rectangle of the Seg4 1 
ments of the Axis, as the Parameter or La 
tus rectum to the Axis itſelf; and the Rect- 
angle of the Segments is to the {ame Square, 
as the Square of the greater Axis to that of 
the leſſer. Nor do they likewiſe know the; 
other fine Properties and Demonſtration 


found out fince Apollonius, by many excels} Fr. 

| Tent Genius's, and lately illuſtrated by PI the 

_ Grandi, and without having heard of the ne! 

admirable Effe& which proceeds from thigf ta 
Figure, in the collecting Light and Sound i the 

or the Honour done to this Curve, by its 0. 

= the 


having 
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having been introduced into Heaven itſelf, 
according to thoſe, who do not find the Or- 
bits of the Planets circular, as the Ancients 
imagined, but elliptical. And here we tHink 
proper to acquaint the Reader, that I have 
ately cauſed the Meridian Line of our City 
to be marked out with Chiſlels in ſeveral 
; places of our Amphitheatre, as may be ſeen 
In the loweſt Steps on the left Hand going 
ino the Building, and not far from the En- 
trance. In ſuch a conſpicuous Plan I thought 
F proper to fix the Beginning of the Line, which 
ball be ſeen in another Volume carried out 
dere and there through all the Territory, nay 
in one Place even to the Po, andi in dine 
near to Trent. 5 
There remains now nothing more to be 
aid with regard to the Deſcription of the 

J amphitheatre , the Structure whereof hav- 
FJ ing been Part by Part ſhewn in the beſt Man- 
er I could. Some Obſeryations may only 
ebe added on the broken Parts or Fragments 

FJ thereof, and the Pieces of Marble found in 
. digging at different times. But while this 
reatiſe is now printing, we may here ſhew 
Fragments of another kind, occaſioned by 
the Thunder, which having firuck i in the in- 
rer Angle of one of the four higheſt Arches, 
$f tas broken and looſed two large Pieces of 
di the lowermoſt Stones, but not touched the 
itz Vault below, nor occaſion'd any Damage in 
ing the under Parts of the Building; nay, by the 
} . Nature 
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Nature of the Stroke, and a ſmall Mark | 
thereof on one of the upper Stones, it ap- 
| pears that the Direction of the Blow came 
from below upwards, and the large Flame 
above the lowermoſt Vault, ſeen by thoſe 


confirms my Opinion about the Generation 
of Thunder, which being looſe and unbri- 
dlled, it firſt encreales by degrees, having bu 
4a little time ſince ſeen a ſmall Book in La. þ 


Years ago in Germany by Mr. Richter a 
Saxon Philoſopher, in which he not only | 9 


account for all its apparent Extravagancies 
in the Manner juſt now mentioned. But q 
what ſhall we ſay, if in treating on this 


Subject, I ſhould add ſeveral new Obſerva- 
tions and Arguments no leſs convincing than 


I have been thinking on ſince Mr. Richter 


who were in the Streets a Moment before | 
it fell, ſhews, that the Thunder began there, 
that is kindled, then ſplit, its Flight tum-| ! 
ing more ſubtile the higher it went up; and 


tin wrote on that Subject, and publiſhed two 


agrees in this new Opinion, but pretends to 


what I have formerly advanc'd; all which 


tranſlated and quoted my Letter? That 
Thunder likewiſe, which occaſioned ſo great 


A Conflagration within the Amphitheatre in WM >: 
the time of Macrinus, makes us conjecture, In 
| that the Thunder was engendred there, not Ne 
on high in the Air and Clouds. But of this Yn 


we ſhall treat on another Occaſion, being at Ide 


a preſent to ſpeak not of the Pieces of Stone WI '« 


driyen 
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liven off from the Building and ſcattered 


Tr Tr 
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nation of the moſt noble and moſt frequent- 


inding what may ſufficiently compenſate 


"3. aw was -J - ws. : E8-  CED.” 


nents found at the laſt digging have been 
me Pieces of African Marble Pillars, the 


rext was the Top of a Pillar of Grecian 


is lieces of leſſer Pieces very deeply fluted, 


i- WM igcther with their Capitals, and Baſs-Re- 
in levo's, then Part of the great Corniſh, with 
hy Fan en and Dentings, with many other 


er ae Pieces of Corniſhes, and other things, 


at me of which were of Serpentine. Next 
at W: {mall broken Pillar of e fgyprian 
in {tone about two Feet high, and eight 


re, Inches thick; but of ſuch a kind, as I- ne- 


ot er before had ſeen among ancient Re- 
his W nains. By its Spots tis of the granate kind, 
at I but not with ſuch {mall Spots; tis of a 


ne eddi Colour, but ſo very pretty, that It 


here and there by the Thunder, but of the 
rery many Fragments of foreign Marble 
ound there in digging ; moſt of which were 
aken either out of the Well, or the Bottom 
a the great Conduits, particularly i in the Si- 


d Gate. This may encourage „„ 
liz in that of Rome, with the Hopes of 


their Labour. The moſt conſiderable Frag- 
Jiameters of which were about a Foot and a 
lf, their Pedeſtals of Marble of our Country; 
orble, the Diameter thereof near three 


feet, then a Piece of a large half Pillar of 
the Dorich Order and fuited ; then other 


— 
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the Head, above the common Size of that 
Animal, and done with an excellent Taſte. 


been placed, is not eaſy to determine; perf 


pPhitheatre, which once was itſelf a Recepd 
| tacle for Fragments and Rubbiſh, Therg 


ner Doors of the Field. 'The Pillars 0 
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is not ealy to find any thing more agre Ml 
able; there are beautiful lucid Parts inte; M ir 
ſperſed thro the whole, like Pieces of Aga 
or rather Stripes of Silver. Which puts nM !! 
in mind of the Marble which Father MM t 

billion ſays he ſaw at Ravenna, in which 0 
he imagin'd precious Stones were indented 
There was a Head of Parian Marble of 7 
good Taſte found likewiſe, of a Man twic 
as big as Nature; the Face is not of anf f 
Ancient we know. Laſt of all, we found "! 

half ofa Horſe's Leg of Metal, and Part off © 


Where the whole of theſe Pieces hays 


haps they have not all belonged to the Am 


are beſides what is already mentioned, Piccey M 

of Pillars of African and Grecian Marble p 
ſo very ſmall, that we may ſafely imaging © 
them to have belong'd to the Baluſtrade off © 
the Podium; in which likewiſe, at certain " 

| Diſtances, have others ſomewhat larger o 

| Serpentine, and other choice Marble, been © 
made uſe of, Perhaps ſome Statue or ano- bl 
ther of a moderate Size may have allo bee s 
plwBksaced in the Amphitheatre, as we kno L 
others were in the Circus. Tis crediblc 7 
the half-Aluted Pillars ſtood at the two in : 


Africail 
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African Marble may have been made uſe of 


in the great outer Gate, being dug up there. 


From Medals we learn where the Statues of 
the Horſes in Caſt-Metal ſtood; on them 


they ſhow a Quadriga above the great Gate 
ofthe Coliſe um, which, when placed there 
at firſt, may have alluded to the Triumph of 


Titus In the lame Place, exactly i in the 


Middle of the Conduit, were our two Pieces 
found. We may ſee then how our Amphi- 


theatre has likewile been enriched with ſuch _ 
Omaments; ſo that both from this, as well 


s from what remains here hinted at, we 
may learn how well thoſe Foreigners have 


underftood the Matter, when they ſaid this 
Building was a rough and coarſe Structure. 
From theſe notable Remains, particularly 15 
of Pillars, they ſeem to confirm thai iich I 
hinted at in the firſt Book, treating of the 


Medals, namely, that there was a Veſtibul 
placed before the principal Gate or Entry, 
and adorn'd with ſeveral Pillars, and diſtin- 
guiſned from the reſt of the Building as much 
with regard to the Materials, as the Work- 
manſhip thereof; perhaps above it the bra- 


ten Horſe may have been placed. In the 
Situation of the other Gate, correſpondent 


with that, but few things have been found. 


In order to give ſome Conjecture about the 
Marble Coloſſean Head, we obſerye in the 
Medals of Alexander Severus and Gordian, 


a Coloſſus repreſented as ſtanding near the 
1 Amphi- 


either paſs by that which I have obſerved with 
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Amphitheatre, perhaps the like may have 
been here. But in the Medalion of Alexan. 
der Severns, another Statue ſcems to have 
been placed under the Veſtibul, and made 
in a different Form from that which appears 

in the Medals of Titus. Ihe Head being 

found in the ſame Place, may make us be- 
lie ve, that ſuch another may have been near 
the Entry, and have repreſented the Perſon | 
who preſided over the Fabric, or who may 
haye contributed moſt to the Expence of 
building it. We muſt not neglett to ob- 

| ſerve, that the Fragments themtelves afford 
no ſmall Light to thoſe who can conſider | 

them to purpoſe; 'tis obſery'd, by way of 
Example, that at the Bottom of eyery 

Pillar, the ſmall Round which makes the 

Border, was by the Ancients kept ſomewhat } 
higher in the Body of the Pillar, ſo that it 
might not bear a great Weight upon it. For 
want of this Caution in the Works of many | 
of our modern Artificers, who, on the other 
hand, make the Center more hollow, we 
_ often find the little Round itſelf broke, and 
the End of the Pillar ſpoil'd. Nor muſt we 
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much pleaſure in the forementioned Remains 
of the Statue of the Horſe; namely, that the t 
Metal thereof is very fine, of a yellow Co- 
lour, and of a rich Compoſition : Beſides, the i 
Piece of the Head is all beautifully in- laid 
length-ways with ſmall Streaks and Pieces 
i „„ oY 
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of other Metal, among which ſeveral Foltages, 
or Branch-work, are nicely indented and in- 
terſper ſed on the Statue. Theſe Indentings 
arc of a reddiſh kind of Copper, which being 
of a different Colour from the reſt of the 


Metal in which they were ſet, have an ad- 


mirable Eflect, appearing ſomewhat like 


Embroidery ; beſides, under the Ear, there 


is a {ſquare Piece, which inſtead of being 
placed along the Branch. work or Foliage, 


comes Crols, and is filver'd over, Pome 


that for 8 Days aſter it was found, 


| was taken for ſolid Plate: The Beauty 40 


Perpetuity of the ancient way of gilding, 


every od knows. The Senator Bona- 


rotti, * in his "Treatiſe on the Medalions of 


the Maſon of Carpegna, has already made 


1 Calculation from a Paſſage of Pliny, how 


much the Gold Leaf of the Ancients was 
tucker than ours at preſent, and ſhewn the 


manner uſed by them therein. Now by this 
picce of the Statue, the Perfection thereof 


is known, and the Durableneſs of their fil- 


vering over T hings ſeen, the modern Way 


of performing it being indeed much inferior. 


Moreover, by this we learn, allo the above- 


mentioned laborious and ingenious Method 
the Ancients had in their ornamenting Works 
of Metal; namely, by Indenting and In-lay- 
ing of ſuch pieces, Which I believe has no 
here elſe been diſcovered, ſince whatever 
hitherto has been known this way, has been 
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Amphitheatre, perhaps the like may have 
been here. But in the Medalion of Alexan. 
der Severus, another Statue ſeems to have 
been placed under the Veſtibul, and made 
in a different Form from that which appears | 
in the Medals of Titus. The Head being | 
found in the ſame Place, may make us be. 
lie ve, that ſuch another may have been near 
the Entry, and have repreſented the Perſon 
who preſided oyer the Fabric, or who may | 
have contributed moſt to the Expence of | 
building it. We muſt not neglect to ob- f 
ſerve, that the Fragments themſelves afford | 


no Grall Light to thoſe who can conſider ö 


them to purpoſe; tis obſery'd, by way of | 


Example, that at the Bottom of eyery | 


Pillar, the ſmall Round which makes the 


Border, was by the Ancients kept ſomewhat | 
higher in the Body of the Pillar, fo that it 
Might not bear a great Weight upon it. For 
want of this Caution in the Works of many 
of our modern Artificers, who, on the other 


hand, make the Center more hollow, we 


' often find the little Round itſelf broke, and 
the End of the Pillar ſpoil'd. Nor muſt we 


either paſs by that which I have obſerved with 
much pleaſure in the forementioned Remains 
of the Statue of the Horſe; namely, that the 
Metal thereof is very fine, 'of a yellow Co- 
tour, and of a rich Compoſition : Beſides, the} 
Piece of the Head is all beautifully in- laid 
length-ways with {mall Streaks and Pieces 
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of other Metal, among which ſeveral F oliages, 
or Branch-work, are nicely indented and in- 
terſperſed on the Statue. "Theſe Indentings 
are of a reddiſh kind of Copper, which being 
of a different Colour from the reft of the 
Metal in which they were ſet, have an ad- 
mirable Effect, appearing ſomewhat like 
Embroidery ; beſides, under the Ear, there 
is a ſquare Piece, which inſtead of being 
placed along the Branch. work or Foliage, 
comes croſs, "and is ſilver d over, inſomuch 
that for ſeveral Days aſter it was found, it 
was taken for ſolid Plate: The Beauty and 
Perpetuity of the ancient way of gilding, 
every ody knows. The Senator Bona- 
rattr, * in his Treatiſe on the Medalions of 
he Muſeum of Carpegna, has already made 
a Calculation from a Paſſage of Pliny, how 
much the Gold Leaf of the Ancients was 
thicker than ours at preſent, and ſhewn the 
manner uſed by them therein. Now by this 
piece of the Statue, the Perfection thereof 
is known, and the Durableneſs of their ſil- 

rering over Things ſcen, the modern Way 
of performing it being indeed much inferior. 
Moreover, by this we learn, alſo the above- 
mentioned laborious and ingenious Method 
the Ancients had in their ornamenting Works 
of Metal; namely, by Indenting and In-lay- 
ing of ſuch pieces, which I believe has no 
where elſe been diſcovered, ſince whatever 
hitherto has been known this way, has been 
i. B b 2 . 2 
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by the frequent method they had of gilding , 
Statues; which I believe however they did | R 
commonly, not by covering them entirely | " 
with Gold, but only adorning ſome parti- | L 
cular parts thercof, which gave a greater WI. 
Neatneſs to the whole, and render'd it more 0 


beautiful, as I Know for certain, by ſe- 
veral elegant little ancient Statues of Metal I: 
in my own keeping | 0 
L.,aſt of all, 1 ſhall add, that whoever To 


endow'd with a good Taſte i in thoſe Things, a 
and will take pleaſure to examine well the RE 
Nature of this Structure throughly, will bel A 
forced to acknowledge that nothing more _ 
perfect, more admirable could be conceiv d, FF, 
ſo as to render the whole really magnificent, % 
and a Maſter piece of Art: "Tis enough to 
make us conſider, if we ſhould undertake he 
Without having this Edifice before our Eyes 
that tis prackicable to build a Fabric, which 
without taking up more room than what it does oe 
might accommodate ſo many thouſand Specta 
tors in ſuch a Way, as that none ſhould income 
mode another ; and with ſo many DiſtinCtions * 
and ſeparate Entries, and Convenience of en un 
tring, and coming out in a very ſhort time,. 
without Confuſion and Diſturbance ; and with h 
ſuch nice Diviſions of Stairs, and Out- letz * 


on the hig her Ste ps, and with ſo much Con 
venience of Places for various Uſes, withoul: 
hindering in the leaſt their Communicatiot 


with one another, or their Proſpect _ 
W it In 
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ance would it make, if we could at pre 
ent ſee the higheſt part of the Building and 
ne Paſſages and Stairs which led up to the 
Lodges, and above theſe to the higheſt Cor- 

| Wiſh ? Beſides, what ſhall I ay of the great 
© ¶ circumſpection kept up in the whole, the Con- 

= © tivance they uſe, and the different Admil- 
aH fon of Light within it? How very difficult 
Ine Invention was, we may learn by ob- 

Y (:rving how the modern Architects have ſuc- _ 
% Jeded, when in their Drawings they have 
be od is deſtroyed, from the great part that 
al remains. Beſides, we may gather this like- 


Fr by the Proviſion they ſagaciouſly made 


id Grandeur. At the fame time we fer- 


ey exhort Poſterity to continue always 
he ſame Care for its Preſervation, as thoſe 


vith 
-lets 
on 
ho 
1t10! 
ithel 


yho have liyvd before them have done. 
aboye all, a very watchful Eye muſt be 


quently enſues, if People ſhould be per- 


ithit 
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within nor without. And what an Appea 


: ndayour'd only to ſupply what 1s wanting 


vile, by ſeeing clearly how very little that 
Mibich is ſeen remaining of the Building has 
| keen as yet underſtood. Let us then give 
Ade praiſe due to thoſe Citizens of Verona, 


| or its Support, their great Care therein, and 
vceſſary Reparations made from time to time, 
Wave, in ſpite of ſo many Changes, preſer- N 
_ |" this Superb Remain of ancient Skill 


Kept in freeing it from the Damage which 


nitted to live within it. Our Community 
2B: b * there: 
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therefore wiſely rents out thole Places which | 
otherwiſe would be uſeleſs, and the Money | 
thereofis exceedingly well appropriated when 
Occaſion ſerves, for the Support of the Arena 
itſelf, as being the Product of its own Vitals, | 
But the places I've juſt now mentioned would, 
I think, be always well beſtowed, if rented | 
out to thoſe who keep Magazines of Wood or 
Hay, or Merchandize or Stables, and ſuch} 
kinds of Uſes, which don't require Families 
to live in them; or if any Family ſhould be 
allow'd to live within it, ſevere Penalties 
| ſhould be enacted againſt thoſe who ſhould! 
: damage its Walls, or make Holes there- 
in; or build new ones within it, ſince 
that would deform the whole F abric, nor 
even to practiſe any Handicraſt Work 
that may ſpoil or abuſe it in any man- 
ner whatever. Thoſe indeed are for the 
moſt part the only Goths and Vandals, wh¹ 
in a barbarous manner endeayour to bore 
Holes through it, or with hard Labour to 
break thoſe Walls conlecrated by the Dura- 
tion of ſo many Ages; nor is it lets crimi- 
nal in thoſe who in various ways transform 
and dab over thoſe parts of the Building 
which afford ſo much Inſtruction to thoſe 
who underſtand them — b 
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CHAP. XVI. 


7 515 Bene is here ended, by giving 
an Account of the T heatre of Pola, 
which till now has been talen or 
an Amphitheatre. 


TOrwithſtanding at firſt 1 intended to 
give but a ſummary Deſcription 
of our Arena, in order to ſerve for another 
Work, yet led by the pleaſure of new Dit- 


coyeries, I found my ſelf by little and little 


engag'd to treat fully about Amphitheatres 
in general. Accordingly I determined to take 
a Journey to Pola in Iſtria, about the fa- 
mous Amphitheatre of which City, I had re- 
ceived yery different Accounts ; but having, 
becauſe of the Winter Seaſon, and other 
Affairs of my own, been hindred ſome 
Months from paſling over to that Country, 
which from Venice is no more than one hun- 
dred French Miles, 1 arrived there at 
laſt, after my Treatiſe was finiſhed ; but 
ſound my ſelf obliged to cancel and alter 
that which, relying on the Faith of Books, 
and Accounts given me thereof from others, 5 
1 had formerly wrote. 
Pola, the laſt City of Italy, on this ſide 
the Arſa where Thris runs further out in- 
fo the — is ſo happily ſituated, that 
ENS Bb4 tis 
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tis no wonder if formerly it has been a 
large and opulent Place, as the Antiquities 
there remaining clearly evince. The Sity- 


ation at Pola is exactly like that of Ja Sye. 


Sie in the Lunigiana, at the Top of a large 


Inlet or Arm of the Sea, capable of con- 
taining not only one, but even ſeveral Fleets, 
This Inlet of the Sea is formed by the Con- 
tinent on the right, and an Iſthmus on the | 
left hand, ferving as an incomparable and | 
ſafe Harbour for meltering againſt any kind 
of Wind whatever. The Mouth thereof is 
towards the Weſt, and is little more than 
half a Mile in Breadth, and can be on either 
fide lafely | defended againſt any Enemy what- | 
cver. It is fenced from the Injury of Winds 
by the Promontory of an Iſland, or rather a 


long Rock called Brioni; which till con. 


tinuing under Water, covers it wholly. The | 
Bottom is very good anchoring Ground, and 
the Water deep enough to float any Man of | 

War. Galleys and large Ships lie fo very | 

near to the Shore, that in many places they 
may lay a Plank over, and load and un- 
load with great Eaſe. The Diſtance from 


the Mouth of the Inlet ofthe Sea to the City, 


is about one League. Within it are three 

ſmall Iſlands lying athwart, in one of which 
called St. Andrea, by placing a Fort, great 
Ships can be eaſily hindred from paſſing 
forward, which Ships in going inward have 
only one Channel to pals thro' betwixt it, and | 
: another 
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another called San Pietro. Beſides, there is 
a Slip of Land, or rather a ſmall Peninſula 
which fences it anew on one ſide ; and more 
inwardly, near the City, there is another 


land covered with thick Woods and Oliye- 3 


Trees. The Sea from one part to the other 
widens, and goes far in on the right hand of 


the City; here, between it and the Arena, 
at 4 {imall Diſtance from the Sea, there is a 
plentiful Spring of excellent Water, about 
which they haye built a Semicircle of ſmall 
Steps wrought much after the ancient Man- 


ner. In the Country all around the City, 


there are a great many riſing Grounds, of 
which thoſe they have cultivated are very fer 
tile and full of medicinal and odoriferousHerbs. 
We find in the Epiſtles of Caſſlodorus, that 
not only Oil and Wine, but a great Quan 
tity of Grain in time of need was brought 
irom Iſtria to Ravenna. Filh are here in 


great plenty. In fine, the Country wants no- 
thing but People and Trade. 


The famous Remains of ſumptuous Buil- 
dings, which were the Workmanſhip of thoſe 
Ages wherein Arts flouriſhed, and found no 
where elſe in Iſtria nor in the contiguous 


Parts but at Pola, ſhew for certain, that this 
City has been the Metropolis of that Diſtrict; 
and on account of its Spendour and Riches we 


may believe, that in the higher Ages it has 


been held in the fame Rank of Grandeur, as 


Aquileis Was in the lower, ſituated in the 
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Country of the Carnz, and ſuppoſed after- 
| wards to be the leſſer Venice contiguous to 
Iſtria. The Medals dug up in the Diſtrict of 

Pola, are almoſt all of the firſt E .mperors, 
The Opportunity they had of its Harbour, in- 
cited them perhaps at firſt to make it the 
Staple-Port for Merchandize of the Eaſt, which | 

afterwards was removed to Aquzleia. As to | 


its Antiquity, we have an Evidence thereof 


from the current Report that was about it 
in the time of Mela and Strabo, of its being 
. founded by the Colchi. That it was a ſplen- 
did City in the firſt Years of the Roman Em- 
pire, and ſuperior to the others in its Neigh- | 
bourhood, appears by a Colony having been 
eſtabliſhed there, either by Ceſar or Au- 
guſtus, honoured and diſtinguiſhed beſides, | 
by one of theſe Emperors with the Name of | 
Pietas Fulia, as we learn from * Pliny. | 
_ Ceſar probably may have made it a Colony, 
ſince 1/?r:a and Dalmatia, together with the | 
two Galliæ, were the Provinces allotted him; 
ſo that he ſurely has been at Pola, for we | 
know he went into [/{yr:cum to hold the ju- | 
dicial Aſſemblies, as Governour thereof. Not- 
withſtanding all this, the ſettling a Colon) 
there may with more Probability be attri- 
buted to Auguſtus, who eſtabliſhed 28 Co- 
lonies in different parts of Italy, beſides the 
giving the Name of Julia to Cities, was 
more frequentiy paſted by him than by 
r Plin, l 3. c. * 7 
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Ceſar. Another Reaſon appears by the 
Temple which ſtill ſubſiſts within that City, 


conſecrated to the Goddeſs Roma and Au- 


guſtus, and ſeems to have been built by the 


Citizens, as a noble Memorial of their Grati- 


tude for the Benefits they may have received 
from Anguſtus. And might we not ſuſpect 
that the N Pola | which ſeems Latin] 
might not have been aſſumed by that City, 
leaving their old one on account of ſome im- 
portant Conceſſion made by, or Advantage 
lought from Pola Siſter of Agrippa, and for 
the famous Buildings erected by her, as ey 


are mentioned by * Dio ? 


As to Aevkanicy: I know no City that can _ 
boaſt of having Remains ſubſiſting more 


noble, large, or ſo entire as that of Pola. 


The firſt Author that I find who has ſpoke of 

it, is Peter Martir of Anghiera, a Milaneze, 
ſent to Venice in Quality of Ambaſſador from 
Ferdinand and Iſabella King and Queen __—  -- 
Hain, and to the Sultan of Ba z0yl0n in the 
Year 1501. This Gentleman wrote an Ac- _ 
count of his own Voyage, in which he tells us, 
that he went from Fenice to Pola; into the 
Harbour of the latter he arrived with his Gal- 
leys, there he obſerved #wwo ancient Thea- 
tres, and an Arch with Inſcriptions, and many 
Stones with various Readings on them, about 
forty of which he tranſcribed and gave an 
Account of. The next Author after him,who 95 


Lib. 55: Twas 1 Leeds aUT8- 


has 
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has ſpoke of Pola, is the moſt excellent Ar. 


chitect Serlio, who in his third Book has 
treated of the Theatre, Amphitheatre, and 
Arch there, and has given Plans, Views, and 
the Parts thereof. Juſtus Lipſius copied 


after him the Plan of what they believed to 
be an Amphitheatre, and Palladio repreſent- 
ed two ancient Temples at Pola. 
Age, Antonio de Ville, an Engineer, who 


In the laſt 


built the Fort which is there at preſent, and 


has wrote about Fortification, publiſhed an 
Account of this Place, in which he gave a 
Draught of an Arch, a Temple, and a Sketch 
of the Arena, tho in a very clumſey man- 
ner, and very ill drawn. At 
Arch remains entire, as does likewiſe the 
foreſaid Temple, and the other near it, which 


preſent the 


very much reſembles it, the back 


part there- 
of joining cloſe to it; 


nor can I ſay in what 


_ other place are Capitals, Corniſhes, and Co- 
rinthian Freezes of ſuch delicate Sculpture 
to be found, or in ſuch plenty, or ſo well 

preſerved. The Prints which have been en- 
to ſhew theſe 


graven thereof, ſerve. only 
things entirely different from what they are. 


was erected at 
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Of the Inſcriptions I have only found five 
exiſting, many others having been cruelly * 
deſtroyed, and indeed but lately; ſince 
a certain new Building | 
this Place, as if there had been a e of | 
Stones in that aner, 
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I heard in Henice, that ſome have de- 
fred the Arena of Pola might be tranſpor- 
ted thither in the manner I mentioned, when 
| had occaſion to {peak of tranſporting = 

Arch of Suſa to Turin; but ſuch a grea 
Undertaking 'as that of the Ati e 1 
cannot adviſe ſhou 1d be attempted} for ſme. 
reral Reaſons, tho' I ſhall be bold to fay, | 
hat 1 think it very practicable to e e 

the Arch there, and likewiſe the belt pre 

ſerved of the ſmall Temples; ſince thoſe few 

who live there, and for the moſt part are 
rangers, have no manner of Taſte for fuch 
things. By this a moſt uſeful School for Ar- 
chitecture might be {et on foot, and every one 

learn in what manner the Corinthian ought 

cally to be wrought, being ſufficient to ſhew 

how much more beautiful and graceful the 

Works of the Ancients are, and how much 

better conducted than ſome of our modern 
Performances, ſo full of Extravagancies, or 

rather Folly. But ſince there are ſome who 

think the tranſporting ſuch Buildings impoſ- 

ſible, I ſhall at preſent add the Manner 

practiſed therein by the Romans in their 

moſt noble publick Buildings, as! have JE 
where deſcrib'd, to whom it neither was un- 

known, nor deemed impracticable; 1 mean, 

to tanſport Buildings from one place to ano- 

ther: of which Spartianus gives an Evi- 

dence, where he lays, that Hadrian, beudes 

the 
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the many Edifices he had erected * 7ray/: 
ported the Manſion or Temple of the De: 


Bona and the Coloſſus, which ſtood on Foot | 
and ſuſpended. It was a wonder indeed, | 
how they could traniport the Coloſſus erec- | 
ted, and yet the very Name of the Archi. 
tect who was called Derrianus is mentioned} 
by the Hiſtorian. But there was no wonder 
at all in tranſporting the Temple, ſince itz 
Walls were not made of Cotto orrough Stones, 
but of ea t ones JO din d to one another, w ich. 
out an y kind oi Cement, as thoſe of the 
Lemples exactly are, being exceedingly broad, 
tho' not above a Foot in Thickneſs, ſo that | 
they may be removed and put together again] 
with very great Eaſe. Caſæubon, who ſure. 
ly has never taken notice of ancient Buil-f 
dings, could not conceive the manner of tran{:| 
porting the foreſaid Temple; accordingly in 
his Notes on Spartans he { ſays, that there it 
muſt be underſtood, that another new Temple 
was made. But it was much more difficult 
to tranſport a very fine Picture ſhut up with- 
in Boards from Sparta to Rome, and placed 
upon a W all, which aiter the Grecian 
Cuſtom was made of Brick, and which ac- 
cording to + Plinys Teſtimony was done, 
- cutting it off without breaking the Surface j 
which Method of taking off Pictures from a 


E Aden Fa 4 tranſſulit, & Ce fie meas a:que, 2 
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Wall, is performed at preſent in Venice by 
one Who has often practiſed it with ſucceſs. 
Above all the other Antiquities of Pola, 

Theatre was moſt celebrated by Ser/io ; 
of which, as Misfortune would have it, ſcarce 
z there one Remain left; the above- men- 
toned de Ville having cruelly deftroyed the 
Parts which were remaining, razing the Build- 
ng from the Foundation, in order to make 
ule of the Stones to build his own exceeding 
ſhort Courtains, and the four Baſtions of 
the little Fort there, which 1s not placed on 
one fide of the Tower, but on a ſmall Rock 
n the middle. So that out of thoſe mag- 
nficent Materials, nothing, according to Art, 
e- MW has been produced on his part. And it 
W would ſeem, that he thought on nothing, 
i. bot the Pleaſure of making uſe of theſe ſo 
in rery large and noble Pieces of Marble at 
en ay rate. However, in order to palliate in 
ple i ſome meaſure his Brutality, in having de- 
ut troyed ſuch a ſuperb Remain of ancient 
th-MCrandeur, he ERIE a Fable which never 
before was heard in thoſe parts; namely, 
aan that there had been an Irruption of Fire, 

which, ſome Years before, had blown up 
HY: great part of that Building. This Structure 
vas ſituated not far from the Walls of the 
Town, at the Foot of a little Rifing-ground, | 
on the left-hand of the City, towards the 
Sea, and was called Zaro; which word, in 
Valh the middle Ages, was s corrupted from the 
word. 
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word Theatre, ſince the Greek Theta, on 
account of the Pronunciation at that time, * 
was changed into a Zeta: So that fron - 
Oixæ they have made it Zecca; hence, by 
the popular way of ſpeaking, they have | 
robbed it of two Letters, and made it Zaro. * 
In Latine it was wrote Zadrium and Ja 
drum ; this I learn from a written Record of 
| 


the Year 1303, inſerted in a large Volume, 


which I keep among my Manulcripts, and * 
which contains an ample Collection of fa. 
mous Venetian Records. In that fame Ms. 
tere is an account of the Juriſdictions which 
the Patriarch of Aquileia held in Iris, 
when mention is made of Pola; the words 
are, Et habet ibi duo antiqua Palatia 
ſcilicet, Jadrum, & Harenam, & Pali 
tim unum in Platea Civitatis, & quaſY 
dam alias Domos; & quicumque accipith 
aliquem Lapidem de dictis Palatiis Jadrig 
& Harene, pro quolibet lapide quem accipith 
fſolvit Domino Patriarche Bygantios cen 
tum. This is a curious Account and Cir- 
| cumſtance, ſhewing, that in the very dark 
Ages, they had even a much greater Vene- 
ration for the Monuments of Antiquity, than 
What we find in times when Erudition is 
more in vogue; there having been then the no 
ſmall Penalty inflited of a hundred Pieces! 
on any that ſhould rob the Theatres of Tol 
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of ſo much as one ſingle Stone, in order taff 
apply it to other uſes, Which, indeed, been f 
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been but too much practiſed every where, 
and from which the fatal Ruin of Antiquity 
has enſued, much more than from the Irrup- 
tions of the Barbarians, or Time itſelf. 
Serlio beſtows great Encomiums on the Re- 
mains of the Theatre already mentioned, af- 
firming, that the ingenious Architect there- 
of had made choice of the Mount whereon 
it was placed, for placing part of the Steps, 
as was practiſed in building other Theatres. 
The Orcheſtra was made in the leyel part 
of the Area, as were the Scene and the other 
Buildings thereunto belonging. Beſides, he 
gave us to underſtand, that it was of the 
Corinthian Order, and exceedingly rich as 
to its Workmanſhip and Stone, with a great 
number of Pillars and double Stairs, with 
Ornaments of Gates and Windows, both _ 
within and without. Several wrought Pieces 
remain near the Fort, which have not been 
made uſe of: I have obſerved that of the 
tew which do remain, ſome are of Grecian 
Marble, whereas all the other Antiquittes 
there, are of Marble of the Country round 
about Pals: -: 
On the other ſide of the City, at a | finall 
Diſtance, and no more than perhaps the 
length of 200 Pearches of Ground from the 
Sea-ſide, ſtands the Arena, as it was called 
in the middle Ages. There is nothing be- 
ſides the external Circuit to be ſeen at pre- 
ſent; nor, indeed, could more haye been 
” G4 c -- a 
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| ſeen at any time, becauſe the inner parts 


were of Wood; but the Building in general 
is a Miracle, for being ſo well preſerved, 
ſince throughout the whole Circuit, from top 


to bottom, there is nothing wanting excepft 


about two Arms length in the upper Story. 
As the Drawing I have given thereof ſhews 
when it was begun to be deſtroy'd by ano- 
ther ſhallow-brain'd Ingineer, in order like- 
wile to make uſe of the Stones for his own 


Schemes; but a ſtop was immediately put ö 
to that, being a piece of Barbarity ſtill the 
more execrable, when we conſider that the 


= Country abounds with nothing ſo much as 
Stone. The deſtroying theſe things of An- 
tiquity is, however, ſo much contrary to 


the Inclination of the Community, that in 
the common Inſtructions given to the Gover- 


nours of Pola, the Legiſlature has enjoin'd 


them to preſerve the Antiquities there care- | 
fully. In effect, ſince theſe things have hap- - 


pened, it is not long ſince, with an admira- 
ble Care, the Government has cauſed ſe- 
veral Vineyards to be removed, which, from 
the ſide of the Mount, without any inter- 
mediate Space, had been brought as far as 


the Pilaſters of this Building. Beſides what 

has been already mentioned, the arched Roof | 
of one of the principal Gates is wanting, and | 
ſome Stones of the contiguous Row of Pi- 
laſters of the ſecond Story towards the bot- 

tom; where, by one only Stone remaining | 

in | 


:- 
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in the middle, and not broader than two 
Feet fix Inches, the whole Weight above has 
been ſince ſupported ; having another above 
it, which is not imbedded, except for about 
the breadth of eight Inches, and is ſtill hang- 
ing out of the Building about the length of 
three Feet. Likewiſe there is a conſiderable 
part of that Bench [if we may call it fo] 
which runs round the top of the Building, 
wanting : This excepted, the whole Circuit 
1s entire; and here only may we enjoy the 
incredible and inexplicable fine Effect it has | 
to the Eye; and as much on the outſide as 
on the inner, we behold ſuch a ſumptuous 
Circuit, with all its Apertures, and in its 
full height, no ways prejudiced at the bot- 
tom by any Rubbiſh brought thither from 
other places, which at Rome and Verona 
covers a conſiderable part of theſe Buildings. 
The Beauty of its Appearance is encreaſed 
very much by the Whiteneſs of the Stones, 
and the Preſeryation thereof the more ad- 
mirable, in proportion as the whole Circuit 
is iſolated, and not joined in the inner-ſide 
by any Wall that Knits it together. But now . 
tis time to ſhew that which at firſt will ap- 
pear very ſtrange, namely, that the Edifice 
of Pola [ notwithſtanding it is ſhut up all 
around, and has exactly the ſame number 
of Arches with that of the Amphitheatre of 
2 i > hawever, no Amphitheatre at 


all. 5 
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ſeen at any time, becauſe the inner parts 


were of Wood; but the Building in general 
is a Miracle, for being ſo well preſerved, 
ſince throughout the whole Circuit, from top 
to bottom, there is nothing wanting except 
about two Arms length in the upper Story. 
As the Drawing I have given thereof ſhews 
when it was begun to be deſtroy'd by ano- 


ther ſhallow-brain'd Ingincer, in order like- | 
wiu.iſe to make uſe of the Stones for his own n 
Schemes; but a ſtop was immediately put 
to that, being a piece of Barbarity ſtill the 
more execrable, when we conſider that the 
Country abounds with nothing ſo much as 
Stone. The deſtroying theſe things of An- 
ſiquity is, however, ſo much contrary to 
the Inclination of the Community, that in 
the common Inſtructions given to the Gover- 
nours of Pola, the Legiſlature has enjoin'd 
them to preſerve the Antiquities there care- 
fully. In effect, ſince theſe things have hap- 
pened, it is not long ſince, with an admira- 
ble Care, the Government has cauſed ſe- 
veral Vineyards to be removed, Which, from 
the fide of the Mount, without any inter- 
mediate Space, had been brought as far as 
the Pilaſters of this Building. Beſides what 
has been already mentioned, the arched Roof 
of one of the principal Gates is wanting, and 
ſome Stones of the contiguous Row of Pi- 
| Iafters of the ſecond Story towards the bot- 
tom; where, by one only Stone remaining | 
EU = in | 


in the middle, and not broader than two 
Feet fix Inches, the whole Weight above has 


been ſince ſupported; having another above 
it, which is not imbedded, except for about 


the breadth of eight Inches, and is ſtill hang- 
ing out of the Building about the length of 
three Feet. Likewiſe thete is a conſiderable 


part of that Bench [if we may call it fo] 
which runs round the top of the Building, 
wanting: This excepted, the whole Circuit 


is entire; and here only may we enjoy the 


incredible and inexplicable fine Effect it has 
to the Eye; and as much on the outſide as 
on the inner, we behold ſuch a ſumptuous. 
Circuit, with all its Apertures, and in its 


full height, no ways prejudiced at the bot- 


tom by any Rubbiſh brought thither from 


other places, which at Rome and Verona 
coyers a conſiderable part of theſe Buildings. 


The Beauty of its Appearance is encreaſed 


very much by the Whiteneſs of the Stones, 


and the Preſervation thereof the more ad- 
mirable, in proportion as the whole Circuit 
is iſolated, and not joined in the inner-fide 
by any Wall that Knits it together. But now | 


tis time to ſhew that which at firſt will ap- 


pear very ftrange, namely, that the Edifice 


of Pola [notwithſtanding it is ſhut up all 
around, and has exactly the ſame number 
of Arches with that of the Amphitheatre of 


Verona] iss howeyer, no Amphitheatre at 


l. 
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At firſt, when at Sea, I beheld this ma- 
jeſtick and wonderful Pile, according to that 
Proſpect of it which I have ſhewn in the Cop- 
per- plate. Scarcely had I greedily fixed my 
Eyes thereon, than I told thoſe who had 
come in company with me, that I ſuſpected 


it to be a Theatre only. Two Motivesim- MF ; 
mediately induced me to think ſo; one, that 1 
at that Diſtance the Building appeared dif- WM | 
ferent from the oval Figure of Amphitheatres t: 

_ elſewhere: that Paſſage of Pauſanias oc- M 1 
_ curing to my Mind, which I have quoted in i 
the firſt Book, namely, that Trajan built WM 1 
a large Theatre, circular in every part Y © 
thereof. The other was, that the two Turrets 1 1; 
I law on the outſide thereof, which in no th 


ways could belong to an Amphitheatre; at W 
the ſame time I remember d, that in ſome of or 
the Theatres in Candia, delineated by Hono- pi 
rio Belli, ſome ſuch like Appendages appear, ¶ pl 
which he calls Counterforts; tho, by not pa 
finding them entire, and by having, perhaps, a8 
adapted his Plans to the common Idea of th. 
Ihcatres, he places and conſiders them in a po 
different manner. But all doubt about this N M. 
Woas at an end, aſter I had ſet my Foot within JI laſ 
its ſuperb Enctoſure, ſince I ſaw one fide of IF 
it built on the Declivity of a piece of ground, I in 
with a Slope, the foot of which comes to ing 
be compriſed within it, in order and form be 
for having the Steps placed thereon. Its F tha 


_ Declivity thews excellently well, the Grada- 
tion | 
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tion of theſe Steps, as the Curvature does 
their Semicircular Form, which filled little 
leſs than half of the Space broad-ways. 
Lower down, there ſtill remains the Paſſage or 
Floor of the Podium, which is very well diſtin- 
guiſned by the little Riſing- ground ſeen there. 
is known how the Ancients, in the build- 
ing their Theatres, made ule of ſuch an ad- 
vantageous Situation, where-eyer they could 
have it, ſaving by the Slope of the Ground, 
the Expence of having Portico's and Vaults, , 
which otherwiſe were neceſſary for ſupport- 5 
ing the Steps. Beſides, on the ſame ſide 
where the Slope was, they ſaved a great part 
of the Building of the external Circuit too. 
However, in this, where the Front towards 
the Sea has three Stories, nay, a little fur- 
ther, there is a ſmall Baſement of about three 
or four Feet in Dimenſion, under the lower 
Pilaſters on the outſide, which lerves to ſup- 
ply the Ground which turns to ſlope. The 
part towards the Mount has only two Stories, 
as may be ſeen by the Draught. Beyond 
the two principal Gates that are at the two 
Points of the Extremities, length-ways, the 
Mount begins to riſe and the lowermoſt Pi- 
laſters to loſe themſelves, where, at the third 
they are quite loſt. They commonly believe 
in that Country, that they appear ſo by be- 
ing hid under- ground; and ſome, in order to 
be ſure of that, have dug g, but they have found 
that which the Continuation of the Riſing- 
„ - ground 
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* might have made plain to them, 
namely, that, the Foundation excepted, no 
part of the Building there is hid. The Ground 
accordingly, in that place proceeds inwardly 
into the Field or Area, in a ſemicircular 
Form, ſloping; where, in the oppoſite part, 
the three Stories are ſeen entire and unco- 
vered. This 1s ſufficient for giving us to 
underſtand for certain, that the whole Fa- 


brick was only a Theatre. 


But the Ground, from the ſide oppoſite to | 
the Stairs, affords a Proof no leſs certain for | 
_ confirming what has been ſaid, becauſe here | 
it riſes about three Feet; as much as was fit | 
for placing a Stage tor the AQtors, a plain | 
Area remaining in the middle very fit for 
the Orcheſtra of a Theatre, tho not ſuffi- | 
cient for that of an Amphitheatre. 1 
Mark of a Wall is obſervable in ſeveral Places, 
for which reaſon I cauſed them to dig here 
and there, to ſee if it was poſſible to make | 
ont the Form of the Scene; nay, Im cer- | 
| tain, ſome People would unqueſtionably place 
it here, and deſcribe it accordingly : but, for | 
my own part, I neyer can be induced to 
amufe myſelf with Imagination only, or to 
repreſent what I do not fee ; 1 ſhall there- 
fore fay candidly, that from the few and | 
uncertain Foundations and Veſtiges of the 
| Building diſcovered by me, I was not able 
to come at the true Form of the Scene. In- 
aimnch therefore as I was in doubt about 
2 thus, 
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this, 1 was equally confirmed in the Opinion, 


that the whole was a Theatre, but not an 
Amphitheatre ; becauſe I found a piece of a 


Wall in a ftreight Line fronting the Specta- 


tors, which never could have been in an Am- 
phitheatre, nor the under Part of the Ro-. 
of Pilaſters in that Situation, becauſe they ne- 
ver could have ſerved for ſupporting circu- 
lar Steps and Vaults, which muſt have gone 
round the whole. The Walls, however, 
which I obſerved, could ſerve for nothing 1 
but a Foundation, and muſt have been at 
leaſt but very little raiſed above ground; 
for it appears plain by ſeveral Marks, that 
what was ſor the moſt part built up within 
this Fabric, was of Wood, tho' it likewiſe 
| ſeems evident that here and there it was 
otherwiſe, ſince from the part of the Audi- 
| tory on the Deſcent of the Wall, hollowed 
Stones are very frequently ſeen for receiving 
the ends of the Beams within them, which 


going croſs, ſupported the Floor of the high- 
er Lodge: Theſe Hollows or Mortiſes in 


Vitruvius' time, were by the Latins called 
Columbarii, and by the Greeks, Beds for the 
Beams ; but the like is not to be een on 


the part where the Scene is. 


Being confirmed in the Opinion that this 
Building was a Theatre, I began to think 
what the Uſe of the external Appendages 
or Turrets may have been, lince * never 
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could have belong'd to an Amphitheatre, 


Serlio calls them Contraforti, and ſuppoſes 


them made in order not to leave the Wall 
quite abandoned; but he never ſaw them 
himſelf, as 1 ſhall quickly make evident ]and 
accordingly did not repreſent them but onl 
by a Plan mark'd out with three Pilaſters, 
by which no Mortal could imagine what kind 
of an Elevation they may have had: That 
they were not by way of Buttreſſes, is ma- 
niſeſt by their Form; becauſe they are placd 
above the Arches, and itolated Pilaſters, like 
the reſt; and becauſe they could have fery ca 
to little purpoſe in ſo ample a Round. 
Having my ſelf ſeen them entire, and pre- 


ſerved, has given me fo much Light into the 


Nlatter, as I think is ſufficient for knowing 
their Ute. You may therefore obſerve 1 in the 


laſt Plate of all at the Letter D, where the 


inner View of them is leen, that the ſaid in- 
terior Proſpect of them in the upper Orders 
_ repreſents here and there a Houle conſiſting 
of two Stories, with two Entries, and as many 


Windows in every one of them. So that 1 


am perſuaded they belong d to a part of the 
comic Scene repreſenting Manſions, which 
may, 11 the Dramatic Pertormances, have 
been variouſly made uſe of. In effect, there 
was no Way on the outſide to get up to 


theſe Rooms, nor are there any Remains of | 


Stairs on the 1 inner ſide, but rather of Stages 
Ea and 


C ot ih. fond. fot 


or 
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and Floorings. That the repreſen ting pri- 
vate Buildings with IWindows was part of 
the comic Scene, Vitruvius informs us. 
Among the other Parts belonging to the 
Theatre, Pollux reckons the Horſe with 
. Stories in it; we cannot wiſh for a bet- 
ter Confirmation of what is juſt now men- 
tioned: For aſterwards he ſays, from it the 
old Women and thePanders uſedto look down, 
and peep about them. From thoſe high 
Proſpects ſome ule or another may have been 
made in the tragic Scene too, and when there 
was Occaſion they may have made the 
Spectators ſee through the two Gates or 
Apertures, Which“ Vitruvius lays were on 
the right and left, and ſerved for thoſe Per- 
lonages introduced in the Drama, as repre- 
tenting Foreigners, to come out on the Stage, 
ſince the middle part was filled up with the 
Royal Gates, and the Train belonging to the 
Court. Perhaps thoſe two lateral Paſſages 
were thoſe called repaoxnne ſpoke of by 
Pollux, and ſurely not well underſtood by 
Perault, when he ſays they are the ſame 
with the Retro: ſcena. We likewiſe read in 
Pollux, that in the Tragedies the Houſe 
with the two Stories repreſented ſometimes 
two Parlors, or high Places like Towers, from 
W hence they could fee at a diſtance ; ; and 


BY 5. c. 8. Feneſtri diſpoſitis imitations communium _ 
ficiorum, pol. I. 4. cap. 19. JuS | 
WE EIA Dextra ac ſmiſira Hoſpizalis. 
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we read that the Gate on the right Hand 


[by which Name I underſtand the Aperture | 
of the Front] was the Habitation of thoſe 
who acted the 9 ſecond Part, not the ſecond 


A, as it 1s rendered in Latin. It was com- 


mon in both the Latin and Greek Theatres | 
to repreſent the Scene, from nothing elſe bu 
one ſingle Partition Wall or Front of a Building 
with three Doors, which Perault ſhews to be 
filled up, and almoſt ſhut by the painted Ma. 
chines, and other Things which turned on 
Pivots, by which Form it would very ill a- 

| gree with that which I have been conjecu- 
ring concerning Houſes repreſented at a di- 
ſtance in the Theatre of Pola; but neither 
in that manner, nor without the Point in Per- 
ſpective could the Scene ever be, nor is it 
poſſible to account for every thing exactly, 
ſince we may be perſuaded that notwithſtan. 
ding the many Drawings we have of modern 
Maſters, of thoſe parts of the Theatre which 
ſerv'd for Repreſentation; that Affair is, how- Þ 
ever, {till left very much in the dark. 1 b 
ſhall add here, that in the Circuit of the 
Theatre of Pola, theſe two ſmall Houſes 
afford a very agreeable Proſpect, being plac d 
in the Situation of the Auditory ; for the ex- 
terior Windows correſponded to the inner 
Doors cloſed by Stone curiouſly perforated FI . 
and made like Flower-work, Which oy the 
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Clearneſs of the Air ſhining through it, de- 


lights the Eye on either ſide wonderfully. 
This, if I miſtake not, is, I think, the End 


and Deſign of ſuch Appendages having been 


made to the Building; and here the Manner 
ofthe Windows of the Ancients is learned, and 


a piece of the Greek Scene diſcovered, never 


delineated hitherto but in Imagination; and 
here we have the Intention of thoſe three 5 
Pilaſters marked out in four different Places 
by Serlio in his Plan of the Building of 
Pola, and by Belli in ſome of theſe in Can- 


dia : And <5; above all, do we come to 
underſtand a-new that Theatres were made 
in two different Manners, one after the com- 


mon Method, with a {emicircular Contour on | 
one fide, and ſquare on the other; and ano- 


ther, never before known, with an In- 
clofure ſhut up, and an entire Circumfe- 


rence, after the manner of an Amphitheatre. 
There is no Inconſiſtency however in find- 


ing a Theatre in that Form, it being of no 
conſequence that the portico or covered Place 


[which Vitruvius ſays they made behind 5 
the cena as a Shelter againſt any ſudden 
Rain which might happen to fall] was in a 


ſtreight Line, or in a Curve; nay,** {f; dorus 


Was of opinion, that all Theatres Were ar ; 
firſt of a round Form like the Amphithea- f 
tres, and the foreſaid Retro Portico might 
very well have been placed em the Space 


3% Orig. 18. kap. 42: 
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of the thirteen Arches which are in the 
Building at Pœla between both the little 
Houſes. At preſent we may underſtand tha: 
Paſſage of Pauſanias, which without this 
could never have been explained ; nam iely, 


that T; raſan had built 2 gre eat 12 eatre cir- 


cular in every part : circular mutt here be 
underſtood in a popular, not a mathematical 
Senſe. The Draw] ing I exhibit here, ſhe 2 Ws 
hat this Theatre was, and gives us to un- 
derſtand that tho of a curved Form „ and ſhut 
up in every. part, it was however not an 
by Amphitheatre ; 10 app it was even by Har. 
 Tranius called a The eat Pau ſanias by 
taking notice of the f d Particular of its 
Round: nets, ſhews that ar 4 FOR Wa 
common to every Theatre; and b | having 
that it was a ar rge Theatre, indicates that 
the Theatres built in that manner Were more 
ſumptuous than the others. Belli having 


found in Candia ſeveral Theatres not unlike | 


this, gives us to Unacri and that this was the 
Greek manner ot buy ding them; however 


perhaps Hadrian may have cat afed it to be 


demoliſhed. beca ae therein he did not care 
to deviate tro " ne Roman Cuſtom. For 
which Reaſon this wor” Pola may have been 
built after the Gr: E manner, as not being 
remote from the Country of Gree ce, as e 


the Manner ſeen in all the othe pieces of 


Antiquity in that Place, ſeem to indicate that 
they were made by Crecian Architects. 
. a Great 
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Great Objections may be made by many 
zgainſt all I have ſaid on this Head, ſince they 
find that Serlio, who treats about this Build- 
ing, has in his whole Plan thereof, repre- 
rented it as an Amphitheatre; but I may 
very well fay, that wretched Antiquity al- 
ways has had this Nſisfortune attending it, 
namely, that the repreſenting to Readers the 
Dreams and Imaginations of Authors as Truth 


and Fact, have never been eſteemed by the 
World to be Cheats and Impoſtures. On the 
ether hand, in Mont faucon's Book of An- 
tiguities, tis ſaid, that the Fabric of Pola 
dad but fix Steps within it, but” larger than 


gs; which ridiculous 


in other ſuch Buildin 
Thought Whether underſtood of a Theatre 


or Amphitheatre] makes me at a loſs to 


imagine where he pick'd it up. Serlio, I 
own, Was in general very faithful in his Ac- 


counts of things, tho' q mult tay he went out 


of the way, and was milled in what he 


related bout Pola for he never was there 
timſelf, but probably ent tome young Man 


or other of his Acquaintance to ſurvey them, 


who has ſurely ſerved him very ill in that 5 


matter. That he never was there himſelf, 1 


argue, in the firſt place, from his own Draw- 


gs, and from B h ping ig ſaid, that 7he 


Arena was ſituated in the middle of the 
City, fince it certainly is at a good diſtance 


from it; and when he aſſerts that the Cor- 
niſhes are better unde rſt ood, and of a finer 


1 5. 233. Tafte 
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Tajte than in the Amphitheatre of Roms. 
So being himſelf pertuaded into the Belief | 
by the entire Circumference of the Building. 
that it was an Amphitheatre, he figur d out, 
on the inner fide of the Building \ Parts i in imi. 


tation of thoſe within the Amphitheatre of 


Verona, tho' of all this there is not the lead | 
Mark remaining. Others likewiſe may per. | 

haps with very great difficulty be induced } 
do believe it to have been a Theatre, for ha- 
ving heard that there was another Theatre | 
at Pola. But in the firſt place, we lean | 
from the written Text of Honorio Belli, that | 
there were not tew Cities which had more | 
Theatres than one within them. And 24% 
ſince I myſelf have ſeen it, I have with no | 
ſmall Probability been able to diſcover. that 
the other Building in Pola [ tho deſcribed | 


as a Theatre, and accordingly delineated as 


ſuch by Serlzo, and called fo in the datk | 
Ages, when ſuch Names were given at ran- | 
dom] was in effect no Theatre at all, but a | 
magnificent Palace. And as the Remem- 
brance of a Palace there is Kill preſerved in | 
that Country, and as ſuch it appeared to de 
Ville; neither do the Remains thereof which | 
1 found, indicate it to have been a Theatre. 
It was placed under a riſing Ground, but 


the lower part cut and levelled in two places, I 


and has never been conſidered as a Theatre. | 
The tour large > Pillars of Grecian Marble 


Which are ſeen on the fide of the great Altar ; 
; „ 
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in the Church della Salute, and tranſported 
therefrom the forementioned Building, I can- 


not concerve where they could haye had a 


proper place in a Theatre. The Queſtion 
may be asked of me, that allowing ſuch to 


have been the uſe of theſe two Turrets that 
are deſcribed towards the Scena; for what 
purpoſe could the other two over _— 
thoſe already deſcribed have been made? 

But it is well known on one hand, that be- 


canſe of the Beauty of Agreement in Fabrics, 
ſeveral things are often made which forye - 
for Appearance only; and it is evident on the 
other hand, that of theſe ſmall Rooms which 
pined rich the higher Lodges, various uſes 
nay have been made for the Convenience of 


the Spectators. It is likewiſe obſervable, 


but want the Floor in the middle. 


eſt length thereof, from one Gate to the other, 


s 370 Venetian Feet, its Breadth 3oo, the 


total Circuit amounts to 1110. The Vene- 


part of an Inch larger than that of Verona. 


tat thoſe on the other ſide are not complete, ER. 


In order therefore to give fome preciſe Ac- 
count of this fo very noble an Encloſure, we 
think fit to acquaint the Reader, that thegreat- EY 


tian Foot is ſomething more than the eighth 


The Height of the Building on the ſide to- 
wards the Sea, is eighty ſix Feet, inclu- 
ding the fix allowed for the Baſement at 
the foot, and about other five for the --. 
Bench or n which is above the 
higheſ 
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higheſt Ridge of the Building. The number 
of the Arches round the whole Fabric are 
72, the ſame as that of Verona; tho for all 
that, the Bulk of it is not the ſame, the 
Breadth of the Pilaſters and Apertures being 
leſs in that of Pola. The Diſpoſition off 


them are thus: The great Gate at the End 


of the Oval has nine Arches on each ſide, 
hence two on each hand are doubled on the! 


Out- ſide, and ſupport the two Towers or 
Houſes ; next follow 13 Arches in the two 
middle parts of the Building broadways, then 
other two with the Turrets, then other nine! 
on each fide, and the Gate correſponding.) 
The Work is ruſtic made with Knobs or! 
Protuberances, by ſome called Sori, with-" 
cout being ſmoothed, or of a regular Bigneſs 
one with another, in the Meaſures of the dif- 
ferent pieces, exactly like thoſe of Verona, 
tho' the Whiteneſs of the Stone, | the Quarry ! 
cout of which they were taken, I was directed 
to ſee three Miles diſtant from the Place] 
cauſed the Building at Pola to appear much 
more beautiful and genteel than the Yeroneſe! 


Amphitheatre. As to the Order of the Ar- 


chitecture, ſome would call it Doric, others 
Tuſcan; the ruſtic Work would incline us 


0 believe it ſuch; but of this we ſhall ſpeak 


„ ſoon: However, below, the Parts are ar- 
bitrary; and above, ſo very different and} 
plain, that no Order can poſitively be deter- $ 


| mined therein. Some Architects have in a 


+ 
1 


. 2 


certain 
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certain manner in their Books on that Art, 
have introduced an Order different from thoſe : 
Which are common, calling the Buildings 
| which are covered with ſuch Protuberances 
as are above mentioned, the ruſtic Order: 
This Incloſure confirms ſuch an Opini- 
on, ſhewing indeed a Manner very different 
| from that of the other claſſick Orders. There 
has been no Cement or Mortar made uſe of 
'Y in this Building, but the Stones bound to- 
\Y gether with their common Links of Iron 
1Y leaded, which for the moſt part, both with- 
el 


in, and on the Out- ſide of the Building, have 
been taken away and carried off: So that 
rY throughout the whole, the common Holes 
een in other ſuch Buildings are perceived. In 
Plate XV. A. ſhews the Perſpective View of 
the Building, B. the External of the Turrets, 
C. the Internal, and their Sides, as likewiſe 
the Profile of 'the Wall of the Inclofure, 
with its Ridge ; D. ſhews the ArchiceQonic 
Parts of the firſt Story, E. the ſecond, F. the 
third, and what is at the Top. . 
The lower Pilaſters are ſquare, and little | 
leſs than five Feet in Thickneſs. The A- 
pertures for the Admiſſion of Light, ate about 
the Dimenſion of 10 Feet each; or if you 
will from nine Feet fix, to ten F ect fix, be- 
cauſe they vary conſiderably as they do in all 
the like kind of Buildings. The two largeſt 
Gates have the Arches ſomewhat higher than 
af] the others; ; their Apertures: are about rs Feet. 
: s * Their 
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Their arched Roofs have likewiſe the Stones 
ſmoothed, and the three in the middle on the in- 


ner ſide project half a Foot. The Height of the 


Pilaſters from the Floor to their Capitals, or 
if you will, to the Impoſt, is about ten Feet fix | 


Inches. The Impoſt is one Foot fix Inches 


high, and was ten Inches of Projection. There 


are no N umbers carved on the Arches as were 


neceſſary in Amphitheatres, and as are ſeen ; 
in thoſe of Verona and Rome. On the ſide 
towards the Sea, the Pedeſtal or Under- Pilaſter, = 


Which, with excellent Contrivance and Skill 
bas been placed at the foot of the Building, in 
order to ſupply the Sinking which the Ground 


makes in the Declivity, riſes in all five Feet 


ſix Inches, having above it a large Baſement, 
upon which there is the Pilaſter; which 


Baſement on the outſide, has a Corniſh with 
its Members, repreſenting the Capital of | 
the Pilaſter below, on the Inner- ſide that 
Space is filled up by the Ground which there 4 
is higher than the reſt, N 
The Arch, from the Pavement to the Key- N 
Stone, is 17 Feet 4, the arched Vault or 
Roof i is 2 Feet 2 Inches; the rough Faſciæ, 
which ſupply the Architrave and Freeze, 
are each of them lomething leſs than 2 

Feet: The Corniſh is little more than two | 
1 kg and projects about one and a half. 

the middle of the Pilaſter is the | 
7 1 Pillar which fences the Impoſt, and | 
| with its Capital riſes 1 Foot 5 3 and on the 
„ 1 i outhde , 
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outſide 6 Inches, in order to ſupport the Ar- 


chitrave. But we muſt remark, that the 


Impoſt is fo deeply cut, becauſe of its great 
Projection, that it is ſomewhat diſagreeable to 
the Eye; which Particular we don't obſer ve 


in that of Verona. 


In the ſecond Story the Pilaſters are 4 Fi cet. 

4 thick, the Height of the Arch 19 and 

2 Inches; from which, by conſidering its 
Canfas: with the lower Story, we may 
judge what the other Meaſures have been. 
The. Corniſh, that is, the Impoſt inter- 
ſected here by the plain Pillar, projects fur- 
ther than it abont ſeven Inches, and more than 
che Roof of the higher Arch, nine Inches. 


In the third Story, inſtead of Arches, the 


like number of Windows go round, each of 


them 5 Feet 8 Inches broad, and 7 Feet 8 high; 


from the Corniſh below to the Window 4 Feet, | 


and from the Window upward near to ſeven. 
But this part ſeems to be of a new Contri- 


vance, becauſe firſt, there is a Row of Stones 


which ſerve for a Traverſe above the Win- 


dows; then there is a ſmall and low Cor- 


niſh, which appears out of all order and uſe; 


then two high and rough Faſciæ; next, a 1 


Ridge, which is in place of a great Corniſh, 


inſomuch, that whereas commonly the Or- 
nament borealis by riſing, here it diminiſhes, 


ſince the Corniſh of the lower Story has nine, 
Members, among which, almoſt in the mid- 


dle, there! is a Liſtel, or flat Stone, by way of 


2 ðelvidge, with a Water-Spout which ſcems - 
D d 2 . 
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to divide it into two parts, being aboye three 
Inches high. The Corniſh of the ſecond 
Story has four Members only, being filled 
up with a Cu⁰ů dio, little leſs than the half in 
Dimenſion ; but at the top there is indeed 


no Corniſh, but only a Ridge, the ProjeQion 
of which is ſomewhat hid by the Degrada- | 


tion which the Wall has in the third Story, 


This Ridge, hollowed above like a Channel, 
has below it a Lift, ſcarcely ſeen, then a 
Convexity for about a Foot and a half; | 
next, a Border, about half a Foot in Di- 
menſion, which at regular Diſtances has ſquare | 
Holes within it, for diſcharging the Water, 
and in them there have been Pipes for throw- ; 
ing it off at a diſtance. Beſides, on the in- 
ner fide; it comes out a Foot further than 
the Wall, to make the Appearance the 
more agrecable, and likewiſe to ſerve as 
a4 —Counterballance. The Poſition and Man- 
ner with which the higher part is built, ſhew | 
how very properly the Ancients term d it 
Corona, and it looks ſomething like as if 
the Building was crowned at the top; which 
makes * Vitruvins the better underſtood, 


where he ſays, that at the top of the Walls 


under the Tiles, the Projectures of the Co- 
ronæ Were placed, in order to * off the 


Water. 


But what Water muſt this have been? 
That, ſurely, which ſell upon che Roof of 


the 


1 Lib, 2. c. 8. 


4: f, ac kd a. 
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the Lodges, which were placed on the Top 


of the Auditorium, and above the Roof of the 


higher Portico on the other ſide. How ſuch 


Water was caſt forth in the Amphitheatre, 


and what Courſe they made it take, none 
have conſidered ; and we can give but an im- 
perfect account thereof ſince neſther here nor 


at Rome, has the very top part of all been 
entirely preſerved. It is credible however, that 
it was by Pipes encloſed within the Partition- 


Walls, which may have led into the Con- 
duits. For ſome pieces of Pipes of Metal 


have been found at Verona. 


The finiſhing part of the Building of Pola, 


at the top, differs from that of any other 
Fabric whateyer, ſince above the Hollow 
of the Ridge, in a perpendicular Line with 


the lowermoſt Pilaſters, certain ſmall Pede- 


ſtals rife, about two Feet in Dimenſion; 


aboye which, a ſmall Bench runs round, mY 


may be ſeen in the Drawing; or, if you 
will, a Lift, narrower than the Wall. The 
Stones of this are ſeen in two places hole 


lowed ſquare, as if they were Conduits for 
Water; and for ſome Arms-length on one 
place you ſec, that above it, another has run 
which covered that one below. By obſerving 


this, I remembered that Theatrical Mater 


mentioned by * Symmachus, of which none 
could ever find out the meaning. Perhaps 


_ ſometimes they made the Reſemblance of 


* 1-4 . 5 3 
| D d = Foun- 
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Pountains or other Curioſities, by which it 


was neceſſary to have Water which ſhould 
deſcend from above. The Hollows which are 
| ſeen betwixt the Windows, ſerved for Beams 
ſet on End, made to reſt within the like num- 
ber of Dyes of Stone, about a Foot and four 
Inches ſquare. Theſe reſt on the Corniſh be- 
low, exactly like what we have already de- 
ſcribed at /Yerona, and remain eight Inches 
further within it : but their ſquare Hole is 
larger, and near the Wall, correſpondent 
with the Hollow thereof, and not in the 
middle, and iſolated like ours of the third 
Story, which ſerved for another uſe. The 
Beams then cut the little Corniſh above the 
Windows; hence they pierced the upper one, 
"Of, it you will, the Ridge, and lerved for 
the Pelarium. . 

On the inſide, the whole Wall is ſmooth, 
without Corniſhes, as being covered by the 
| boarded Flooring; unleis it was by the Im- 
poſts of the Arches in the Ground- plot, which 
proceed likewiſe in the inſide, Thoſe of the 

ſecond are not found finiſhed any where, but 
above the Angles, the reſt being leſt rough 
and unpoliſhed. The Retiring of the Wall, 
_ whichis viſible in its going up, is both towai ids 
the inner- ſide and the out-fide too; inſo- 
much, that it proceeds by a Degrad ation above 
that Stone which forms the Architrave on 
E the outſide, and more dee in the De- 
Saen 
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gradation of the ſecond Story ; ſo that the 
third is reduced to a imall Thickneſs. At 
the Top, the Holes already mentioned, as 
having the Corona or Crown on the Exter- 
nal, has it likewiſe on the inſide, but with- 
out Projection; ; and it ſeems to have been 
appropriated for having Wood put into it. 
The internal part was certainly of Wood, 
there being no Marks of Vaults on the De- 
gradation of the Wall, in which they may 
have been inlaid or impoſted; nor in any other 
place, of Walls which joined them. Never- 
theleſs, at the Points of the Steps, and in 
ſome other places, there have been pieces of a 
Wall, or Pilaſters iſolated, in which che Beams 
muſt have been ſecured and laid. e 
I here remains nothing but the Appen- | 
dages of the inner Furniture, of which we 
have already treated ſufficiently. 
I)!b e External part of them is that which is 
ſeen at the Letter B. and their Side is that at C. 
their Prominence is about ten Feet in Di- 
menſion. Between the one and the other of 
the double Pillars, there is an empty Space 
for about five Feet in Dimenſion, which forms 
Entries, and on the fide of the higher Stories 
there are two Windows. In the middle Story, 
the Voids are ſhut up by a Partition-Wall, 1 
even to the Impoſts; on a level with that Fr 
there is a ſmall Corniſh. The two Halt-mac 8 i £ | 
are cloſed by Grates of white Stone, like e 
little triangular Beams, which admit Air and | 
Dd 4 1 * 
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Fountains or other Curioſities, by which it 
was neceſſary to have Water which ſhould 
deſcend from above. The Hollows which are 
ſeen betwixt the Windows, ſerved for Beams 
ſet on End, made to reſt within the like num- 
ber of Dyes of Stone, about a Foot and four 
Inches ſquare. Theſe reſt on the Corniſh be- 
low, exactly like what we have already de- 

' ſeribed at Verona, and remain eight Inches 
further within it: but their ſquare Hole is } 
larger, and near the Wall, correſpondent 
with the Hollow thereof, and not in the | 
middle, and iſolated like ours of the third |} 


Story, which ſerved for another uſe. The 


Beams then cut the little Corniſh above the 
Windows; hence they pierced the upper one, 
or,.. it you will, the Nad and ſerved tor 
the Pelarium. . | 
On the inſide, the whole Wall is i Ended I 
without Corniſhes, as being covered by the 
boarded Flooring; unleis it was by the Im- 
poſts of the Arches in the Ground-plot, which 
proceed likewiſe in the inſide. I hoſe of the 
ſecond are not found finiſhed any where, but 
above the Angles, the reſt being left rough 

and unpoliſhed. The Retiring of the Wall, 
which is viſible in its going up, is both towards 
the inner- ſide and the out- ſide too; inſo- 


much, that it proceeds bya Degradation above 
that Stone which forms the Architrave on 


the outſide, and more largely in the De- 
een 
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gradation of the ſecond Story; ſo that the 
third is reduced to a ſmall ITbirknen At 

the Top, the Holes already mentioned, as 
having the Corona or Crown on the Exter- 
nal, has it likewiſe on the inſide, but with- 
out Projection; and it ſeems to have been 
appropriated for having Wood put into it. 
The internal part was certainly of Wood, 
there being no Marks of Vaults on the De- 
gradation of the Wall, in which they may 
have been inlaid or impoſted; nor in any other 
palace, of Walls which joined them. Never- 
thaleſs, at the Points of the Steps, and in 
ſome other places, there have been pieces of a 
Wall, or Pilaſters iſolated, in which the Beams 
muſt have been ſecured and laid. . 
There remains nothing but the Appen. | 
dages of the inner Furniture, of which we 
= have already treated ſufficiently. +, 
Ihe External part of them is that which is 
Gen at the Letter B. and their Side is that at C. 
their Prominence is about ten Feet in Di- 
menſion. Between the one and the other of 
the double Pillars, there is an empty Space 
for about five Feet in Dimenſion, which forms 
Entries, and on the ſide of the higher Stories 
there are two Windows. In the middle Story, 
the Voids are ſhut up by a Partition-Wall, 
even to the Impoſts; on a level with that bf . g 
there is a ſmall Corniſh. The two Half- me 5 4 4 
are cloſed by Grates of white Stone, 1 
7 little gular Beams, which admit Air and 
7” Dd 4 . 1 
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Light. In the upper Story there are four Win- 
dows, with Branches or Grates of Stone, bored 


TY artificially with a different kind of Work ö 


in thoſe of the middle, from the other two. 

I ordered them to dig very mop 1 . 
the great Gate towards the x 

found no Remains of any Veſtib $a 
nor of any other Oren that may have 
been there; nor any broken pieces of Pillars 
or Marble: So neither found we any Well 


| like that at Verona; nor, indeed, was there 


need of any, ſince, by the Slope towards 


the Sea, it was very eaſy to carry off the 


Water. However, about two Feet from, 
and over- againſt the Auditorium, in a ſtrait 
Line, we found a Conduit under-ground, 


| within which a Man can ſtand up erect. It 


is in ſome places covered with a Vault, in 


others with large Flags, but the lateral 


Walls have not the Strata of ſquare Stones, : 


nor the fine Order or Magnificence as is in 


that of Verona; nor has it the Cement ſo 
very much hardned, nor mixed with Pecbles, 


baut brittle, like our modern Walls. Near 
this Conduit I found two others, leſſer in Size, 


which go ſtraight towards the Sea. which car- 


ried off the Rain-Water, the Dirt and other 
Soil, gathered within the Theatre. I would 
willingly have mentioned likewiſe the Re- 
mains believed to be of two Amphitheatres, - - 
ſeen in S;cily, if the diſtinct Information and 


Drawings of them [which ſome People there, 
I... in 
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in a very genteel manner, have procured for 


me] had been come to my hands. I, how- 


ever, read in the Hiſtorical Memoirs "of the 


Abbot Caruſo, [who very civilly ſent me 


them when they were publiſhed by him] that 
of the Amphitheatre pretended to be at ra- 
cuſe, very few Remains are ſubſiting 3 
which is as much as to Jay, Toy Are 3 N 


and uncertain. 
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A 3 P E N D I * 
Ardinal Albani has bein often pleaſe 


2 6 to beſtow Favours upon me, but more 
particularly at preſent, in ſending a perſeqt 
Drawing of his moſt noble and rare Me- 
dalion delineated by. his own Direction; it | 
conſiſts of two different kinds of Metals 
is . exceedingly well preſerved, and the | 
{fame J mentioned in the fifth Chapter of | 
Book the firſt ; and tho' I had finiſhed the | 
printing this Treatiſe when it came to my 
Hands, yet I was unwilling to neglect com- 
municating an Account of it to the Repub: 
lick of the Learned, but to give it a place 


in this Part of my Book, abd in the heil 
manner 1 could. 
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That Figure which is ſeen among the Spec- 


tators is very remarkable, and ſeems to de- 


note the Emperor in a ſitting Poſture. That 


a Shadow as it were of this, appears allo in 
a like Medalion of the great Duke | repre- 
| ſented in the firſt Plate annexed to this IJ rea- 


tiſe, tho not expreſs d in my Drawing of it] 


I learn from Hyanheim, who was in the right 
when he ſaid that one of the Beaſts repreſented 
| thereon, was an Elephant, and it is indeed much 
better ſeen in this Medalion than in any other 
Whatever; tho' we cannot perceive, as he aſ- 
ſerted, chat the Senators are in tlie Orcheſtra, 
01 Which we made mention already in its 
proper Place. The Coloſſus which ſtands 

on one ſide of the Building, has Rays around 
the Head, which ſeem to denote Apollo; 
but it gives us no room to believe it the Co- 
loſſus of Nero changed into an Apollo by 
MHMieſpaſian, ſince Commodus had taken off the 
Head from it, and in its place put on his 
own. I obſerve here 1n a particular manner, 
that no Statues are ſeen around the Building, 


which confirms what I have already mentioned 


on that Particular; inſtead of them it would 


ſeem as if other Pillars were repreſented in the 


5 middle, and as if the View of the Build- 
ing had been taken ſide-ways, repreſenting 
at the ſame time thoſe of the ſecond Rows 
of Arches, tho the inner- ſide of the Fabric 

is ſhewn in Front. But with regard to Per- 
eclipse! in thoſe times, any thing may be 

I: imag gincd, 1 
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imagined, and of which no certain Judgment 
can be made. In that Medalion of Florence 
with Statues on it, which was ſent me Spanhein 
repreſents nothing at all of that kind in it, but 

makes theVoids oftheArches quite empty; nei. 
ther in it is the Emperor ſhewn with a Shield; 
hence we cannot then perceive how he can be 

repreſented marching on Horſeback, with a 

i Victory before him, having a Laurel Crown 


in her hand, and a Soldier following behind. 


1 another Medalion which I have ſeen of 
the ſame Gordian, ſuch Figures ſerve for the 
Reverſe; and it appears that from it this Re- 
: preſentation was taken, in order afterwards 
to be figured out on the Shicld of Probus. 


N. B. The Author of this Tranſlation 
thinks proper to acquaint the Reader, that in 
the original Italian, ſeveral Paſlages | rela- 
ting to the Subject treated of in general] were 
added by the Marquis Mafe: by way of 
Appendix at the end of his Book, and Re- 
ference made to particular Pages of the ſaid 
Treatiſe where they were to be inſerted ; 
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